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PREFACE 


The  notes,  memories,  and  impressions  set  forth  in  the 
following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  twenty  visits  to  Tirol, 
all  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  spread  over  an  equal 
number  of  years. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  hav'e  had  from 
German  works,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail, 
but  of  which  the  principal  are  : 

Burgen  Und  Schloesser  von  Tirol  (Clemen,   1894). 
Tirol  Und  Vorarlberg  (Achleitner). 
Wanderungen  in  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (v.  Hermann). 
Bergfahrten  und  Raststatten  (Heinrich  Noe). 
Drei  Sommer  in  Tirol  (Ludwig  Steub). 
Herhstage  in  Tirol  (Ludwig  Steub). 
Das  Land  Tirol  (Beda  Weber,  1837-38). 
Die  Kunst  auf  dem  Brenner. 
Tirol  im  Wort  und  Bild. 

Geographic    u.    Geschichte  von   Tirol  u.    Vorarlberg 
(Scherer). 

(6th  Edition,  published  by  the  Universitats 

Buchhandlung,  Innsbruck). 

Beitrage   zur   Geschichte,  Stalistik,   Naturkundr    und 

Kunst  von  Tirol  u.   Vorarlberg 

(Printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Ferdinandeum, 

Innsbruck), 
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Volkssagen,  Brduche  und  Meinungen  (Hegel,  Brixen, 

1897). 
Immergrilnendes    Ehrenkrdntzel    der     Tiroler    Adel 
(Bozen,  1678). 

The  only  English  authorities  I  have  consulted  are 
those  named  in  the  text. 

I  must  also  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  all  those  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  whose  knowledge  and 
kindness  have  aided  me  in  writing  this  book. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  individual  mention  of  all  to 
whom  I  am  indebted — to  the  village  priest  and  sister  of 
charity,  the  doctor  and  the  apothecary,  the  peasant  man 
and  maid,  the  mountain  guide  and  country  postillion,  the 
Finanzmann,  the  Gendarme,  and  the  Grenzwachter, 
who  have  each  unconsciously  contributed  to  the  filling 
of  my  note-book  with  legend,  quaint  saying,  or  curious 
information  of  the  most  varied  kind,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  in  many  cases  I  do  not  know  their  names,  but 
I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  did  not  recognize  here 
the  invaluable  assistance  given  me  by  Herr  K. 
Fischnaler,  Librarian  of  the  Ferdinandeum,  at  Inns- 
bruck, and  by  Herr  Wolfgang  Heiss,  of  Brixen,  who 
has  placed  an  inexhaustible  store  of  local,  artistic,  and 
archaeological  knowledge  at  my  service. 

To  one  and  all,  but  to  these  two  gentlemen  in 
particular,  a  hearty  "Vergelt's  Gott"  ! 

Constance  Leigh  Clare. 
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The  importance  of  the  Brenner — as  the  lowest  pass  in 
the  Eastern  Alps  and  in  consequence  the  natural  link 
between  the  North  and  the  South — is  obvious.  Starting 
from  Innsbruck,  this  ancient  Alpine  highway  follows 
the  valley  of  the  lower  and  the  upper  Sill  till  it  reaches 
the  Brenner  Saddle,  at  a  height  of  4490  feet.  It  then 
descends  the  valley  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  Eisack, 
passes  through  Sterzing,  Brixen  and  Klausen,  and  ends 
at  Bozen. 

That  portion  of  the  valleys  above  named,  which 
extends  from  Innsbruck  to  Sterzing,  is  called  the 
Wipptal,  taking  its  name  from  the  ancient  Vipitenum, 
now  Sterzing. 

The  name  of  the  pass  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  Brenni,  aborigines  of  the  Wipptal,  a  branch  of  the 
Rhaetians,  whom  authorities  hold  to  have  been  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Etruscans,  forced  by  the  united  might  of  the 
Veneti  and  Kelts  to  leave  their  ancient  habitations  and 
seek  a  new  home  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  To 
these  exiles  was  due  the  colonisation  of  the  Eastern 
Alps. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  first  century  A.D.  the  legions 
of  Drusus  forced  their  way  through  the  southern  valleys 
of  Rhaetia,  and,  after   the   total  defeat  of  the  Brenni, 
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expelled  all  their  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
The  conquerors  then  entered  on  the  work  of  civilization, 
and  eventually  the  first  road  over  the  Brenner,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Via  Claudia  Augusta,  was  begun  by 
Augustus  and  finished  by  Claudius.  Of  this  road, 
many  contemporary  mile  stones,  now  in  the  Ferdin- 
andeum  at  Innsbruck,  offer  testimony. 

Besides  Vipitenum,  Pons  Drusi  (the  present  Bozen), 
Sabione  (Klausen),  Matrejum  (Matrei),  and  Veldidena 
(Wilten),  were  the  principal  stations  on  the  old  Brenner 
road — for  so  I  will  call  it  for  convenience — and  the 
Roman  Emperors,  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  Vindelicia,  devoted  constant 
attention  to  its  upkeep. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  had  at  first  little  direct 
influence  on  the  fate  of  Rhaetia,  and  the  Goths,  who 
overwhelmed  Italy  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  seem  to 
have  come  in  comparatively  small  numbers  to  Tirol.  As 
time  passed,  the  Langobardi  made  themselves  masters  of 
its  southern  portion,  founding  the  Duchy  of  Trient,  and 
leaving  behind  them  traces,  not  to  be  mistaken,  in  the 
tall  stature  and  stately  bearing  still  so  remarkable  in  the 
peasantry  of  the  districts  round  Bozen.  The  grave  of 
a  Langobardian  prince,  found  near  Trient,  has,  by  the 
way,  revealed  that  this  was  a  people  peculiarly  cunning 
in  the  working  of  metal.     (See  note). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century  the  Franks, 
jealous   of  the  supremacy  of  the   Langobardi,    poured 


*The  coffin  (restored),  with  its  original  beautiful  iron  fittings  and  the 
swords,  etc.,  that  were  found  in  this  grave,  are  among  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Ferdinandeum.  The  length  of  the  coffin  indicates  a 
corpse  of  unusual  length. 
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down  through  the  Vintschgau  into  South  Tirol. 
Meanwhile  the  Bajoaren  (or  Bavarians),  moved 
by  the  same  impulse,  made  their  way  from  the  North 
over  the  Brenner,  neither  exterminating  nor  expelling 
the  people  they  found  there,  but  in  many  cases  settling 
among  them  as  allies  against  a  common  enemy.  This 
fraternisation  had  far-reaching  consequences.  The  road 
to  Italy,  open  and  in  the  hands  of  friendly  tribes, 
became  the  principal  route  by  which  Teutonic  hordes 
swept  down  upon  the  South.  Of  the  144  times  that 
German  kings,  at  the  head  of  hostile  armies,  crossed  the 
Alps,  66  times  it  was  the  Brenner  that  saw  their  banners 
flutter  in  the  breeze.  Further  and  further  south  the 
German  outposts  advanced,  until  at  last  they  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  Verona  and  Vicenza. 

Under  the  aegis  of  German  tribes,  and  surrounded  by 
German-speaking  people,  the  Brenner  needed  little 
fortification,  and,  free  from  the  alarms  of  war,  the  people 
were  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  avocations  as  herdsmen, 
miners  and  wood-cutters.  The  ancient  reputation, 
recorded  by  Strabo,  of  their  wax,  honey  and  cheese, 
their  resin,  pitch  and  pine-wood  was  not  only  main- 
tained, but  extended  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Rhaetia, 
while  the  healing  qualities  of  the  warm  springs  on  the 
summit  of  the  Brenner  were  already  famous  in  the  15th 
century. 

Caravans  of  commerce  now  inaugurated  an  era  of 
friendly  relations  between  North  and  South.  The  produce 
of  German  and  Flemish  looms,  and  the  silks  and  spices 
of  the  East  met  as  the  long  teams  halted  before  the 
fine  old  inns  whose  immense  strongly-vaulted  lower 
chambers  and  massive  portals  still  remind  us  of  a  time 
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when  precious  wares,  travelling  slowly  and  by  short 
stages,  had  to  be  brought  under  lock  and  key  at  night 
if  safety  from  depredation  were  to  be  ensured.  Twice 
only  have  foreign  troops  crossed  the  Brenner.  Once 
was  in  1703,  and  of  this  occasion  the  old  Bayerhof  at 
Steinach  is  reminiscent,  its  name  recalling  the  sojourn 
of  the  Kurfiirst  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria.  In  "Anno 
'9,"  the  year  of  Tirol's  martyrdom,  the  soldiers  of 
Napoleon  came  and  went  both  as  victors  and  in  flight. 
But  in  neither  case  did  fighting  take  place  on  the  pass 
itself. 

During  the  flight  of  centuries  the  lower  portion  of  the 
old  Via  Claudia  Augusta  had  practically  disappeared, 
and  for  a  prolonged  period  the  stream  of  traffic  was 
diverted  over  the  Jaufen  pass  that  makes  a  sort  of  cater- 
pillar loop  between  Sterzing  and  the  valley  of  Passeyr. 
But  in  the  14th  Century  Heinrich  Kunter,  a  Bozen 
Biirger,  substituted  the  Kunterweg,  the  road  that  ever 
since  has  connected  Brixen  with  Bozen,  for  the  circuitous 
mountain  tracks  that  were  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  important  towns.  In  1450 
measures  were  taken  to  make  the  whole  Brenner  route 
once  more  practicable  for  wheels.  In  1772  it  was 
entirely  superseded  by  the  magnificent  highway  which, 
wriggling  its  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  Eastern 
Alps,  is  the  scene  of  much  of  our  intended  wandering. 
Close  on  a  hundred  years  later  the  Brenner  railway  was 
opened.  For  a  while  the  road  was  deserted,  and  many 
a  stately  hostelry,  languishing  for  lack  of  custom,  had 
to  close  its  shutters  and  take  down  its  sign.  But  first 
the  bicycle,  and  now  the  motor-car,  has  brought  the 
life-blood  back  to  the  great  artery  of  Tirol,  and  there 
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is  no  thoroughfare  in  the  whole  Austrian  realm  that  is 
more  animated  when  Spring  is  over  the  land,  when 
Summer  heats  raise  aspirations  after  glacier  and  snow- 
field,  when  Autumn  with  its  mellow  lights  and  wealth 
of  blushing  fruit  beckons  southward — in  a  word,  when 
the  German-speaking  tourist  is  abroad — and  there  are  few 
of  the  great  Alpine  roads  that  will  better  repay  the 
attention  of  the  historian,  the  archaeologist,  the  ethnolo- 
gist or  the  artist. 


THE    BRENNER    PASS 


CHAPTER    I 

KUFSTEIN,   THE  KeY  OF  TiROL 

At  Kufstein  the  traveller  is  on  the  Northern  threshold 
of  Tirol,  and  every  inch  of  it  proclaims  a  frontier  town. 
The  grim  castle  of  Geroldseck  on  the  rock-pedestal 
that  reminds  us  so  irresistibly  of  the  Acropolis, 
dominates  the  valley  in  every  direction,  while  the  natural 
walls  of  which  it  seems  the  continuation,  form,  with  the 
River  Inn  flowing  broad  and  strong  to  join  the  Danube, 
an  angle  in  which  the  little  town  nestles  snugly. 

This  in  our  day  looks  the  picture  of  peace  and  homely 
comfort,  but  its  past  history  tells  a  very  different  tale. 
Throughout  the  centuries  Kufstein,  which  assumed 
municipal  dignity  in  1393,  figured  asaboneof  contention 
over  which  the  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
quarrelled,  and  ever  varied  have  been  the  banners  which 
Time  has  seen  wave  from  the  keep  of  the  old  fortress. 

There  came  a  day — in  1504 — when  Kaiser  Maximilian, 
to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  decided  in  favour  of 
Duke  Albert  of  Munich — against  the  then  Coui.t 
Palatine    of    the    Rhine,  who,    however,    retaliated    by 
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taking  prompt  possession  of  Geroldseck,  placing  therein 
one  of  his  Captains,  Hans  Pienzenauer,  with  a  handful 
of  soldiers,  to  hold  it  for  him.  This  act  of  defiance 
brought  the  Kaiser  himself,  with  Duke  Albert,  before 
its  walls,  demanding  surrender  with  all  the  emphasis 
that  close  investment  could  give.  But  even  their  united 
efforts  failed  at  first  to  compass  the  discomfiture  of 
Pienzenauer.  The  besieged,  in  the  arrogance  of  full 
provisions  for  a  year  and  of  the  assumed  impregnability 
of  their  position,  laughed  the  Imperial  troops  to  scorn, 
sweeping  with  a  besom  the  cannon  balls  that  fell  within 
the  castle,  down  again  on  to  the  plain.  This  naturally 
put  old  Max  upon  his  mettle.  Forthwith  he  had  sent  to 
him  with  all  convenient  speed  the  largest  guns  that 
then  existed  in  Germany,,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  he 
soon  caused  the  walls — despite  their  14  feet  of  thickness 
— to  tremble.  And  Pienzenauer  too,  for  it  was  then 
he  sent  his  white-clad  pages  to  offer  honourable 
capitulation.  But  the  Kaiser  had  waxed  wroth,  and 
swore  by  all  his  gods,  not  only  to  grant  no  quarter,  but 
to  strike  on  the  mouth  any  who  should  intercede  for  the 
defeated.  A  little  while  and  the  citadel  fell.  Its 
defenders  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  sword.  The 
first  that  suffered  was  Pienzenauer.  Tall  and  of  goodly 
presence  was  he,  in  the  full  prime  of  manhood,  and 
with  a  mighty  beard  that  he  had  suffered  to  grow 
undipped  in  memory  of  a  young  wife  lost  in  the  flower 
of  her  age.  We  are  told  that  almost  with  his  last 
breath  he  emptied  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  liege  lord  whom 
he  had  served  so  faithfully,  instead  of  sharing  it  with 
the  headsman,  as  was  the  gruesome  custom  in  those 
days — "to  the  success  of  the  common  business  in  hand.'* 
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Ten  had  followed  him  to  the  scaffold,  when  Eric  of 
Brunswick,  sickened  by  the  sight  of  so  much  brave  blood 
spilt  in  cold  revenge,  stepped  forth  to  beg  mercy  for  the 
rest.  With  a  smile  Maximilian  bade  him  approach,  and 
then,  laying  a  finger  gently  on  his  lips,  as  fulfilment  of 
his  oath,  gave  orders  to  "let  the  other  captives  go  free." 

In  1703,  and  again  in  1809,  Kufstein  was  the  scene  of 
renewed  strife.  It  was  still  Bavarian  up  to  "Anno'  9," 
and  Speckbacher  and  his  troops  subjected  the  Castle  to 
fierce  bombardment — but  without  success. 

In  vain,  also,  did  Speckbacher  penetrate  in  disguise  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  with  offers  to  betray  his  own  self 
to  the  Bavarians,  the  while  his  keen  eye  took  stock  of  all 
that  came  within  his  ken.  In  vain,  too,  did  he,  at  his 
own  personal  risk,  cut  adrift  the  Bavarian  barges  laden 
with  provisions,  and  set  the  bridges  alight  by  sending 
burning  boats  down  upon  them.  The  enemy  was  too 
strong,  and  the  stream  of  invasion  was  not  to  be  stemmed. 
Not  till  1814  did  Kufstein  finally  become  Austrian, 
when  the  proud  fortress  was  degraded  info  the  prison 
it  remained  for  53  years 

1867  saw  the  last  captive  march  forth  from  this 
most  picturesque  place  of  penance,  and  the  Imperial 
Kaiserjager  take  possession  of  his  deserted  quarters. 
Geroldseck  served  as  Barracks  for  another  21  years, 
since  when,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Community, 
it  has  been  preserved  as  a  National  Monument, 

At  all  times  and  seasons  it  is  the  feature  in  views  of 
Kufstein,  but  it  is  in  the  morning  hours,  seen  from  the 
wooded  summit  of  the  little  Calvary  outside  the  town  to 
the  E.  that  it  makes  the  most  memorable  picture.  We 
look  hence  acrcjss  the   town  and   see  the  fortress  on   its 
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pedestal  outlined  against  the  mountain  ranges  that  rise 
beyond  the  river.  Their  luminously  purple  walls, 
softened  with  the  dewy  bloom  that  atmosphere  and 
distance  lend,  seem  by  the  melting  tenderness  of  their 
tints  to  accentuate  the  stern  ruggedness  of  the  grim  walls 
and  towers.  Kufstein  itself  lies  crouching  in  the 
"shadow  of  the  great  rock" — humble  gate-keeper  at  the 
entrance  to  the  princely  domain,  whose  lordliness  is 
evidenced  by  the  mighty  sentry  box  set  up  aloft,  to 
guard  its  approaches — though  now  untenanted  by  its 
watchman. 

There  is  little  that  is  precisely  venerable  about  the 
streets  of  Kufstein.  Her  dominant  note  to-day  is  a  sort 
of  demured  i8th  century  staidness — a  sleepy  aloofness 
from  the  steady  stream  of  travellers  which  fills  her  streets 
in  tourist  season.  Nor  is  her  situation,  apart  from  the 
appeal  it  makes  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  have 
studied  her  history,  particularly  striking.  But  in  the 
rich  fruitful  valley,  of  which  Kufstein,  lying  midway 
between  Rosenheim  on  the  North  and  Worgl  on  the 
South,  may  be  taken  as  the  central  point,  live  and 
multiply  a  race  of  tall  and  well-grown  men,  of  fine  and 
comely  women,  who  have  inherited  together  with  much 
that  is  curious  in  their  daily  mode  of  life,  the  generous, 
high-spirited,  independent  temperament  of  their  Bajoa- 
ren  forefathers.  If  its  young  men  are  hot-blooded  and 
easily  roused  to  anger,  there  is  no  malice  in  their  com- 
position, and  if  they  love  a  fight  it  is  for  the  "fun  of  the 
thing,"  not  of  evil  intent.  Young  and  old,  the  Kufsteiner 
may  be  called  a  happy-hearted  people,  characterised  by  a 
simple  joie  de  vivre  that  I  for  one  think  very  covetable. 
Finding  their  unpretentious  wants  met  by  the  products 
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of  their  fields  and  pastures — the  peasant  is  in  almost  all 
cases  proprietor  of  the  land  he  tills — they  ask  not  much 
of  life,  content  to  toil  if  their  days  of  labour  are 
sufficiently  diversified  by  Church  holidays  and  their 
accompanying  festivities,  by  the  dances  that  are  as  much 
part  and  parcel  of  country  weddings  as  are  the  parson 
and  the  ring,  and  by  the  observance  of  old  customs  which 
our  religious-minded  Tiroler  has  small  suspicion  are  the 
inheritance  of  a  Pagan  ancestry. 

That  the  peasantry  of  this  district  are  not  lacking  in 
mother-wit  is  shown  by  their  marked  dramatic  talent. 
It  finds  an  outlet  on  the  boards  of  the  little  Bauern- 
Theater  of  Thiersee,  on  the  hills  west  of  Kufstein,  where 
historic  or  religious  pieces  are  frequently  performed 
throughout  the  summer.  The  least  accomplished  farm- 
hand will  sacrifice  hours  of  rest  to  the  manufacture  of 
"verge"  whose  metre  he  will  regulate  by  the  rhythmic 
stamping  of  his  heavy-shod  feet  as,  in  the  throes  of 
composition,  he  betakes  himself  to  pen  and  ink  in  his 
attic.  These  effusions  are  not  destined  for  production 
on  the  stage  alone,  but  find  a  still  more  curious  publica- 
tion in  Advent,  when  the  "Anklopfer-Vorstellung"  (the 
performance  of  the  knockers  at  the  door)  is  a  time- 
honoured  usage.  Weeks  will  be  devoted  to  preparation 
by  the  young  men  of  the  whole  countryside,  and  at  last 
they  come  together  after  dusk,  hideously  masked  and 
otherwise  disguised,  then  to  proceed  on  a  house-to-house 
visitation.  Their  advent  is  looked  for  as  one  of  the 
indispensable  entertainments  of  the  long  winter,  and  due 
preparation  is  made.  The  conspirators  enter,  and 
ranging  themselves  in  position  begin,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  zither  and  guitar,  the  recitation  of  the  "poems," 
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literally  composed  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  They  are 
nothing  if  not  topical,  and,  one  by  one,  the  sins — or  at 
best,  the  absurdities  of  the  past  year  are  pilloried.  A 
"Hans  Wurst,"  or  clown,  contributes  a  series  of  highly- 
spiced  jokes,  and  the  performance  often  concludes  with 
a  play  in  which  the  most  piquant  incident  is  reproduced. 
It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  master  of  the  house  to  entertain, 
which  he  does  with  vast  provisions  of  beer  and  gulyas  (a 
savoury  stew  seasoned  with  Hungarian  pepper),  or 
mulled  wine  and  sausages,  and  these  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh,  the  merry  company  go  their  way  also  to  repeat 
the  "Vorstellung"  at  the  next  house. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  "Alberer"  (derivation — Alperer, 
or  dwellers  on  the  Alps)  will  have  made  their  appearance, 
a  weird  echo  of  the  legendary  passage  of  the  phantom 
cow-herd  who  haunts  the  higher  Alps  with  his  spectral 
following  of  the  cattle  that,  dying  by  disease  or  accident 
on  the  mountain  pastures,  have  never  returned  to  the 
valley.  To  appease  their  Manes  the  "Senner,"  when 
he  departs  in  the  Autumn,  leaves  in  his  hut  a  store  of 
meal  and  hay  and  butter.  The  mimic  "Alberer"  will 
choose  the  darkest  of  November  nights  for  their  coming, 
and  then,  with  fiendish  clamour  of  cow  bells  and  chains, 
of  cracking  of  whips,  of  lowing,  bellowing  and  bleating, 
will  tear  through  the  villages  or  from  isolated  house  to 
isolated  house,  rousing  the  echoes  as  well  as  the  inmates 
with  their  infernal  din.  If  the  latter  are  in  good  humour 
the  Alberer  are  greeted  with  applause  and  the  Schnaps 
bottle,  but  at  times  abuse  is  their  portion,  and  words 
being  all  too  soon  translated  into  blows,  the  police  have 
been  obliged  to  prohibit  this  custom  in  certain  villages. 

On    December  6th,  the   day  of  S.  Nicolaus,  the  old 
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Germanic  Berchta  goes  his  rounds,  disguised  as  the 
Ganka  or  Devil  in  all  the  glory  of  horns  and  tail  and  two- 
pronged  fork.  On  this  occasion,  again,  young  and  old 
must  resign  themselves  to  hear  the  register  of  their 
misdeeds  recounted.  This  custom  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Haberfeldtreiben  peculiar  to  the  district  of 
Tolz,  in  neighbouring  Bavaria,  which  seems  ineradic- 
able, in  spite  of  all  that  police  and  Gendarmerie  can  do. 
There  the  village  conspirators  —  disguised  beyond 
detection — meet  at  midnight,  and  forming  a  ring  lit  up 
by  framing  torches  open  proceedings  just  as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve.  The  Haberermeister,  in  the  midst,  holds 
tribunal  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  reciting  the 
transgression  of  the  village  in  doggerel,  which,  though 
rich  in  minute  details,  disdains  the  use  of  modest 
metaphor.  Everything — not  excepting  name  and  con- 
dition, and  neither  rich  nor  poor  being  spared — is 
proclaimed  far  and  wide  through  a  speaking  trumpet. 
Each  denunciation  is  received  with  "Vivats"  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Carl,  and  the  honour  of  the 
reigning  house  of  Bavaria,  and  each  is  followed  by  the 
most  hideous  pandemonium  that  nightmare  can  suggest. 
It  was  my  fate  once  to  be  thus  aroused.  From  my 
windows  I  saw  the  uncanny  circle  with  their  blazing 
torches,  and  heard  the  accusations  proclaimed,  and  then 
it  was  as  if  all  Hell  had  broken  loose.  Shouts  and  veils 
rent  the  air,  tin  pans  and  kettles  crashed,  chains  clattered, 
horns  were  blown,  rattles  sprung,  heavy  bells  tolled. 
Suddenly  at  the  giving  of  a  signal  the  clamour  ceased  as 
if  by  magic,  the  next  item — rhymed  like  the  previous 
ones,  in  halting  doggerel — followed,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  repeated.     At  last  one  final  three-repeated  "Hoch," 
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then  a  peculiar  signal — and  the  whole  assembly  silently 
melted  into  thin  air — its  members  vanishing  as  com- 
pletely as  they  had  come,  and  leaving  never  a  trace 
behind. 

Much  more  might  be  told  of  this  most  curious  custom 
— survival,  as  some  hold,  of  the  ancient  Vehmgericht, 
but  I  am  in  Tirol,  and  not  concerned  to-day  with  things 
Bavarian;  I  must  hark  back  to  Kufstein.  And  while  I 
sit  in  the  cool  guest-chamber  of  "Auracher"  and  await 
the  trout  and  venison,  both  of  which  may  be  said  to  grow 
on  the  premises,  I  amuse  myself  by  drawing  up  a 
programme  for  what  yet  remains  of  my  sojourn.  From 
it  I  borrow  a  hint  or  two  for  those  who  may  follow  in  my 
footsteps.  He  who  is  here  for  a  Sunday  cannot  do 
better  than  spend  the  afternoon  at  Thiersee,  following 
the  fortunes  of  Saint  or  Mediaeval  knight  on  its  primitive 
stage.  A  pleasant  evening  stroll  is  northward  to  the 
tiny  Konig  Otto-Kapelle,  which  commemorates  the 
parting  of  King  Otho  of  Bavaria  from  his  beloved 
country  when  he  left  her  to  assume  the  crown  of  Greece 
in  1833. 

From  the  Otto-Kapelle  in  about  half-an-hour  the 
Hechtsee  may  be  reached,  a  small  lake  embosomed  in 
woods,  from  the  western  end  of  which  an  excellent  view 
of  the  Kaisergebirge  is  obtained.  The  return  to  Kufstein 
can  be  made  by  way  of  the  Thierberg,  on  which  a  tower, 
said  to  date  from  the  nth  century,  will  be  noticed.  An 
extensive  view  will  repay  the  trouble  of  its  ascent.  The 
whole  round  requires  some  2^  hours  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

A  long  day  may  be  given  to  the  exploration  of  the 
Kaiserthal,   the   picturesque    valley   which    threads  the 
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mountain  ranges  to  the  east  of  Kuf stein,  hemmed  in  by 
a  procession  of  striking  peaks,  as  picturesque  of  form 
as  difficult  of  ascent.  These  chalk  needles,  though  their 
highest  points  do  not  exceed  7000  feet  above  the  sea, 
present  interesting  problems  to  the  rock  climbers,  and 
annually  attract  a  large  number  of  Alpinists. 

And  when  the  time  comes  that  the  journey  must  be 
continued,  it  is  pleasant  to  drive  by  way  of  Maria  Stein 
with  its  14th  century  castle  and  its  Pilgrimage  Church 
as  far  as  Worgl.  Here  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
railway,  for  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  making  an  abrupt 
bend  to  the  west,  now  assumes  a  somewhat  monotonous 
character  only  atoned  for  by  the  majestic  proportions  of 
the  mountains  that  bound  it  north  and  south. 

But  for  a  short  space  only  shall  we  patronise  the 
railway.*  A  few  hours  at  least  are  due  to  Rattenberg, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  are  alighting  at  her  gates. 


*On  the  Irft  of  tho  lino  we  shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  thf  tiny  church 
erected  by  the  Emperor,  Henry  II.,  in  honour  of  S.  Leonhard,  which, 
despite  certain  curious  sculptures,  is  of  more  interest  to  the  historian  than 
the  artist.  The  adjacent  villaj:;e  of  Kundl  is  believed  to  derive  its  name 
from  Kunigunde,  Henry's  wife. 


CHAPTER    II 

Rattenberg  and  Brixlegg 

The  quaint  little  town  has  no  connection  that  I  know  of 
with  rats,  for  though  in  its  earliest  mention  it  figures  as 
Ratinperch,  it  appears  most  frequently  in  ancient 
documents  as  "Rad-am-Berg"  (the  wheel  on  the  moun- 
tains), and  a  wheel,  poised  on  the  highest  point  of  a 
three-peaked  mountain,  adorns  the  Municipal  Arms,  in 
unmistakable  allusion  to  the  mines  of  Rattenberg,  from 
which  store  of  silver  and  copper  is  still  drawn,  and  to 
which  she  owed  the  flourishing  condition  attained  as 
early  as  the  i6th  century,  the  period  when  Ratten- 
berg, long  the  apple  of  discord  between  Tirol  and 
Bavaria,  passed  finally  into  the  possession  of  the 
former. 

In  shape  something  like  the  letter  P,  the  little  town 
consists  but  of  one  street,  and  a  big  looped  side  street, 
in  whose  curve  the  15th  century  parish  church  is  well 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence.  The  principal  thorough- 
fare is  closed  by  an  ancient  building,  lately  restored  out 
of  all  picturesqueness,  and  tunnelled  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  high  road.     The  arch  thus  formed  frames 
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a  picture  that  has  changed  little  during  the  last  500 
years.  Right  and  left  are  rows  of  15th  century  houses 
which  have  burst  into  a  perfect  epidemic  of  projecting 
windows,  sexagon,  octagon  or  square.*  Their  ledges 
are  filled  with  bright  blossoming  flowers,  they  are  gaily 
shuttered  or  roofed  with  wooden  tiles  of  green  or  red  or 
russet.  The  sky-line  of  no  two  houses  is  alike,  some  are 
straight,  some  have  a  suspicion  of  gables,  others  again 
are  curiously  scrolled,  while  in  height  they  differ  as 
much  as  in  design,  but  in  every  case  the  front  wall  of 
the  house  shoots  up  far  above  the  actual  wooden  roof 
behind  it,  and  being  of  stone,  affords  a  measure  of 
protection,  in  that  it  acts  as  a  screen  from  flames  that 
might  leap  the  intervening  street.  These  so-called 
Feuermauer  (tire-walls)  are,  I  am  told,  of  purely 
Italian  origin.  They  do  not  represent  the  only  form  in 
which  caution  has  been  exercised.  The  low-arched, 
stone-framed  entrances  are  filled  by  heavy  doors  whose 
barred  peep-hole  permits  scrutiny  of  the  stranger  at  the 
gate,  while,  here  and  there,  a  lofty  turret,  windowed  in 
every  direction,  speaks  of  vigilance  pitted  against  the 
enemy. 

If  flowers  make  spots  of  vivid  colour  on  bufif  or 
dun-hued  walls,  now  and  again  a  many-quartered  coat- 
of-arms  above  a  doorway  still  glows  feebly  as  it  recalls 
with  pride  the  ancient  glories  of  the  race  it  symbolises, 

*These  projecting  windows  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  domestic 
architecture  in  Tirol,  where  they  are  called  "Erker, "  or,  more  collo- 
quially, "  Chorle,"  a  term  which  seems  to  point  to  the  "  Choir  "  of  the 
private  chapel  of  Burg  or  mansion,  always  made  to  project  from  the  main 
buildings  in  obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  rule  which  forbade  the  super- 
imposing of  a  habitation  of  any  kind  above  an  altar.  Sec  "  Berthoid 
RiechI,"  "Die  Kunst  an  der  Brennerstrasse,"  13. 
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while  signs,  curiously  wrought  or  thickly  gilded,  add 
bright  gleams  which  well  fulfil  this  original  purpose  of 
arresting  the  eye.  How  many  of  these  signs  there  are  ! 
I  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  "Ledererbrau,"  an 
ancient  inn,  whose  landlord  assures  me  is  "at  least"  a 
thousand  years  old.  And  really,  I  can  quite  believe  half 
of  what  he  says  !  At  no  period  of  its  history,  however, 
can  its  stone-vaulted  lower  chambers  have  been  more 
gloomy,  its  narrow  break-neck  stair  more  shrouded  in 
dusk,  its  corridors  more  mysteriously  rambling,  its  queer 
nooks  and  corners  more  casual  than  they  now  are.  A 
galleried  inner  court  has  to  be  crossed  before  my  room 
is  reached,  and  the  door-handle  must  be  groped  for, 
hours  before  the  sun  is  low.  But  I  enter — and  what  a 
vision  of  bright,  clean  daintiness  meets  my  eyes  I  The 
room  itself  is  huge,  two  beds  at  opposite  ends  are  just 
within  shouting  distance  of  each  other.  Their  sheets 
are  lace-edged,  and  quilted  coverlets  of  green  silk  act  as 
a  compromise  between  them  and  the  inevitable  feather 
beds.  You  could  eat  your  dinner  off  the  bare  floor,  and 
the  crocheted  abominations  that  cover  the  chairs,  the 
three  tables,  the  sofa  and  the  chest  of  drawers  are  dazzling 
in  their  immaculate  purity  !  For  all  this  Archducal 
magnificence  (I  call  it  Archducal  because  an  inscription 
on  my  door  informs  me  that  a  certain  Archduke  has  had 
the  honour  to  precede  me  in  its  enjoyment)  I  am  paying 
I  krone  60  heller  (or  1/4J)  a  day,  which  includes  candles 
and  the  services  of  a  little  maid,  willing  of  spirit  if 
slow  of  foot.  My  three  windows — one  is  the  quaintest 
of  latticed  bays — look  across  the  roof  of  a  large  verandah, 
which  serves  as  dining-hall  to  the  guests  of  the 
"Ledererbrau,"  beyond  the  shady  garden  there  adjoin- 
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ing,  and  away  down  sun-bathed  distances  that  melt 
imperceptibly  into  quivering  blue  aether.  The  prospect 
is  fair  indeed,  while  the  only  sound  not  rural  of  sugges- 
tion is  the  whistle  of  the  train  as  it  enters  or  leaves  the 
tunnel  that  threads  the  castle-rock. 

No  student  of  Tirolese  history  will  pass  under  its 
shadow  without  being  confronted  by  the  spectre  of 
Wilhelm  v.  Biener,  the  celebrated  Chancellor  of  the 
Tirol,  one  of  her  greatest  statesmen,  though  not  by 
birth  her  son.  His  attempt  at  reform  and  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity  made  him  the  enemy  of  the  courtiers, 
and  intrigue  brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  suffered 
death  at  the  headsman's  hands  in  the  court  of  the  Castle 
of  Rattenberg. 

And  if  the  quaint  old  town  conjures  up  the  memory 
of  a  noble  man  it  also  recalls  that  of  a  woman  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  all  Tirol.  In  the  stately 
house,  in  the  main  street,  whose  flat  lines  are  only 
relieved  by  a  three-decker  arrangement  of  bay  windows, 
set  across  one  corner,  and  curiously  decorated  with 
clumsy  German-Renaissance  reliefs,  and  which  may  be 
further  recognised  by  a  series  of  tiny  pictures  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  saint  and  hung  above  the  door,  the  Holy 
Notburga  first  saw  the  light.  Not  one  of  the  purely 
national  saints  is  more  honoured  than  the  poor  peasant 
maid,  whom  you  may  recognise  in  picture  or  fresco  by 
her  sickle  and  her  simple  attire,  similar  to  that  still  worn 
by  the  country-women  at  their  work. 

There  are  many  pleasant  walks  about  Rattenberg,  but 
Rrixlegg  is  the  indispensable  excursion.  Though 
twenty  minutes'  easy  stroll  along  the  high  road  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  railway  will  bring  us  thither,  there  is 
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all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  two  places. 
Rattenberg,  tiny  as  it  is,  is  a  town  ;  there's  no  doubt 
about  that.  Brixlegg,  large  as  it  is,  is  no  less  unmis- 
takably a  village,  though  a  very  charming  one.  With 
its  fine  old  roomy  houses — among  which  special 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  Herrenhaus,  the  Alte 
Schmiedhaus  and  the  Daxerhaus — scattered  among 
orchards  and  gardens  in  the  shelter  of  well-wooded  hills, 
it  stretches  itself  at  ease,  secure  in  the  guardianship  of 
its  smaller  but  more  war-like  neighbour.  Once  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  Tirol,  and 
what  little  importance  it  still  enjoys  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Mining  Office  has 
established  its  headquarters  here.  In  its  Works,  no  less 
than  6  metals,*  spoils  of  the  mines  that  tunnel  the 
eastward  slopes,  are  smelted.  The  mines  have  been 
worked  now  for  more  than  400  years,  and  the  bell  that 
still  calls  the  miners — rather  more  than  100  in  number 
— to  their  work  bears  the  date  of  1499. 

Long  pedigree  is  not  the  only  distinction  it  can  boast. 
Old  costume  is  held  high  in  honour  here,  and  on  a 
fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer  you  may  see  the  local 
band  march  forth  arrayed  in  white  cloth  jackets,  black- 
cuffed  but  collarless,  knee  breeches  and  white  stockings, 
scarlet  vest,  quill-embroidered  leather  belts,  and  hats  of 
black  felt  entwined  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  On  very 
great  occasions  the  drum-major  will  lead  the  way  in  all 
the  pomp  of  staff  and  silken  scarf,  with  Marketenderin 
(Vivandi^re)  on  either  hand,  clad  in  most  curious  long 
open  coats  also  of  white  cloth,  exterior  stays  of  black 
and   scarlet,    laced  across    with    gold   cords,    full    dark 

*Gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  lead. 
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skirts,  blue  aprons,  and  hats  similar  to  those  worn  by 
the  men.  They  carry  miniature  barrels  slung  in  front, 
and  that,  at  any  rate  in  other  days,  their  office  of 
strengthening  and  refreshing  was  not  an  imaginary 
one,  the  annals  of  "Anno  9"  repeatedly  testify.  The 
Alpbachers,  who  come  down  on  holidays  from  the  valley 
opening  immediately  behind  Brixlegg,  to  join  in  the 
festivities  of  their  neighbours,  are  distinguished  from 
these  by  the  pale  blue  belts  of  the  men  and  the  cross 
kerchief  which  the  women  substitute  for  the  gold  cords 
of  their  sisters  of  the  plain,  but  otherwise  they  make 
an  equally  brave  show. 

These  Alpbacher  are  to  Tirol  what  its  wise  men  were 
to  Gotham,  and  malicious  stories  are  told  of  the  man 
who  asked  the  price  of  a  penny  roll,  and  the  woman  who 
wanted  to  know  what  time  the  7  o'clock  Mass  began, 
but,  though  they  are  a  race  with  usages  and  customs  of 
their  own,  which  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  they 
no  longer  climb  their  tallest  trees  on  the  day  of  St. 
Gregory  (12th  March)  to  look  for  signs  of  the  much 
desired  Gregori  wind — the  N.-Easter,  whose  cold  breath 
is  necessary  to  discourage  premature  development  in 
meadow  and  orchard,  and  to  call  to  it  persuasively : 
"Gregori  wind  gchct  bis  Georgi  kimmt"  (Wind  of  St. 
Gregory,  blow  till  St.  George  comes).  Six  weeks  of 
N.E.  wind  seems  to  us  a  questionable  blessing,  particu- 
larly as  the  local  desire  is  in  addition  for  a  "Mai  kiihl 
und  nass"  which  "fiillt  dcm  Bauer  Schciin  und  Fass" 
(a  wet  and  chillv  Mav  ensures  the  peasant  wine  and 
hay),  but  no  doul)t  the  good  Alpbacher  knows  his  own 
business  best. 

It  is,  by-the-way,  at  "Georgi"  that  the  old  custom  of 
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"Grassauslauten"  is  still  kept  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brixlegg.  The  cowherd,  or  Melker  (literally — 
milking  man)  heads  the  procession,  followed  by  all  the 
lads  of  the  village  armed  with  cowbells  and  moving  in  a 
sort  of  rhythmic  measure,  while  the  comic  element  is 
supplied  by  the  "Hudeler,"  a  sort  of  clown,  whose  face 
is  black  with  soot  and  who  cracks  a  huge  whip  as  well 
as  time-honoured  jokes.  The  rear  is  brought  up  by  the 
"Wijrzengraber"  (or  digger-up  of  roots),  a  moving 
mass  of  rags,  into  whose  basket,  half-filled  with  roots, 
toads,  lizards,  and  other  horrors,  it  is  etiquette  to  throw 
sprigs  of  cherry  blossom.  The  uncanny  cortege  makes 
its  way  through  fields  and  meadows,  calling  upon  the 
grass  to  grow,  and  the  peasants  through  whose  pro- 
pertv  they  pass  recognise  their  services  with  proffers  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  money.  After  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony  the  cattle  are  no  longer 
driven  out  into  the  meadows,  but  remain  in  their  stables 
till,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  they  can  betake 
themselves  to  the  Alps.  Not  much  rest  do  the  lads 
allow  themselves  in  their  anxiety  to  hasten  the  advent 
of  Spring.  On  the  eve  of  May-day  behold  them  again, 
this  time  equipped  with  long  cart  whips,  to  encourage 
the  forming  of  the  butter,  and  throughout  the  livelong 
night  the  cracking  continues  with  all  the  effect  of  a 
prolonged  firework  entertainment.  Fortunately  the 
Innthaler  is  willing  that  June,  the  most  exquisite  month 
of  all  the  year  in  Tirol,  should  be  fine.  In  the  days  of 
old,  when  the  grapes  still  ripened  on  his  sunny  slopes, 
he  expected  to  reap  his  corn  by  "Johanni"  (24th  June) 
and  would  explain  that  "Peter  und  Paul"  (29th  June) 
'^macht  dem  Korn  die  Wurzel  fauV  (if  the  wheat  still 
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stands  at  Peter  and  Paul,  they  will  rot  its  roots  and 
spoil  it  all).  But  now  alas!  this  world  has  grown 
colder,  thanks  to  the  ravages  the  peasant  has  made  in  his 
forests,  and  so  the  corn,  sown  in  the  later  autumn,  is 
not  ready  for  garnering  before  Jacohi  (St.  James'  Day), 
July  24th — a  full  month  later. 

But  that  which  lends  Brixlegg  a  greater  individuality 
than  old  customs,  shared  more  or  less  with  all  the 
dwellers  of  the  broad  Unterinnthal  (valley  of  the  lower 
Inn)  is  the  fact  that  here  alone — in  all  Tirol — the 
"Passion  Play" — the  story  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of 
Christ — may  still  be  witnessed,  performed  with  all  its 
old  simplicity,  pruned  only  of  the  deforming  excres- 
cences, which  were  as  the  barnacles  attaching  themselves 
to  a  good  ship,  and  which  modern  feeling  is  not  wrong 
in  regarding  as  blemishes  to  be  removed  unregretted. 
If  the  Passion  Play  of  Brixlegg,  planned  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  Oberammergau,  be  perhaps  the  less 
finished  and  artistic  performance,  it  is  not  on  that 
account  worthy  of  less  attention. 

In  the  long  intervals  between  Passion  Play  years  (the 
next  performance  will  take  place  in  two  or  three  years' 
time)  the  theatre  is  used  for  the  frequent  production  of 
patriotic  or  chivalrous  pieces.  It  was  here  that  I  saw,  in 
1895,  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Andreas 
Hofer,  presented  with  a  vigour  and  fidelity  that  were 
remarkable.  The  national  hero  lived  and  breathed 
before  me  as  if  conjured  from  his  tomb  at  Innsbruck  to 
re-enact  the  "Passion" — in  all  reverence  be  it  spoken — 
of  Tirol.  And  is  this  strange  when  the  spirit  by  which  he 
was  animated  still  lives  and  breathes  in  the  breasts  of 
those  from  whom  but  three  generations  divide  him,  and 
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to  whom  the  memory  of  Andreas  is  as  holy  as  that  of 
any  canonised  saint. 

To  a  nun,  born  in  A.D.  930,  is  attributed  the  fame  of 
writing  the  first  comedy  in  Germany;  and  in  the  15th 
century  we  find  the  Jesuits  in  Innsbruck,  the  Benedic- 
tines in  Meran,  and  the  Bishop  of  Brixen  causing  pieces 
of  this  nature  to  be  performed.  Whether  the  Tirolese 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  placing  their  introduction 
to  the  account  of  Frederick  of  the  Empty  Pockets,  is 
open  to  question.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
Frederick,  who  loved  pleasure  and  amusement  of  every 
kind,  would  give  the  stage  all  the  encouragement  that 
lay  in  his  power,  and  the  story,  or  legend,  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  merry,  romantic  Monarch  to  be  willingly 
given  up.  Tradition  has  it,  that  after  his  escape  from 
Constance,  he  found  his  way  back  to  his  faithful  Tirol, 
where,  though  outlawed  by  his  Emperor  and  excom- 
municated by  his  Church,  he  lived  disguised  among  the 
peasants  of  the  Oetzthal.  At  last  he  judged  that  the 
time  had  come  to  reveal  himself,  and  he  chose  the 
moment  when  a  mystery  was  about  to  be  performed  on 
a  tiny  stage  at  Landeck,  in  the  year  of  grace  1416. 
Mounting  the  boards  in  the  garb  of  a  wandering 
minstrel,  he  recited  the  woes  of  a  Sovereign,  banished 
and  in  hiding,  with  such  force  and  vivacity  that  those 
who  heard  cried  out  involuntarily:  "This  can  be  no 
other  than  our   Prince  himself!" 

While  the  Volkspiele  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  plains,  it  is  natural  that  the  last 
vestige  of  what  is  innate  in  all  primitive  peoples  should 
find  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  conservative  Tirol  and 
neighbouring  Bavaria.     Many  of  the  old  customs  which 
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we  shall  come  across  from  time  to  time  (we  have  already 
met  the  "Anklopfer,"  the  "Alberer"  and  the  "Ganka") 
have  their  origin  in  an  ineradicable  spirit  of  mimicry 
and  love  of  symbolism. 

It  was  symbolism  which  in  mediaeval  times  gave 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  play  by  the  placing 
of  a  peasant's  hat  upon  a  pole  close  to  the  stage.  This 
application  of  an  ancient  custom  by  the  "Bauer" 
asserted  his  freedom  and  independence  of  all  save  his 
Sovereign  Lord,  also  more  particularly  the  right  to 
perform  his  "Spiele"  when  and  how  he  thought  fit. 
This  privilege,  however,  in  process  of  time  became 
circumscribed  until  at  last  the  licence  of  Church  as  well 
as  State  was  needed  to  sanction  them.  In  passing,  I 
may  remark  how  the  hat  surmounting  a  pole  carries  the 
mind  back  to  Gessler  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  in  which  con- 
nection it  also  figures  as  a  mark  of  supremacy.  It  is 
suggestive  to  meet  it  again  in  the  20th  century 
as  adapted  to  the  external  decoration  of  houses  in  the 
Bavarian  Highlands,  where  it  figures  as  a  sign  of 
ownership,  and  yet  once  more  in  the  old  custom  of  the 
Bavarian  peasant  lad,  who  places  his  hat  on  the  head  of 
the  girl  he  affects  as  a  token  of  ownership,  and  challenge 
to  all  who  dare  dispute  it. 

Time  has  fled  while  we  have  allowed  our  minds  to 
roam  through  the  centuries,  and  we  have  but  scant 
leisure  to  stroll  up  to  the  little  chapel  or  hermitage  of 
Mariahilf,  which  is  hidden  away  so  unobtrusively 
among  the  pine  trees.  The  miraculous  picture  it 
enshrines  hung  till  1665  by  the  side  of  the  road  that 
unites  Brixlegg  and  Rattenberg,  but  three  times  it 
moved,  without  human  agency,  to  the  spot  where  now 
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it  finds  a  home,  and  Divine  indication  being  recognised, 
a  chapel  was  built  and  the  picture  placed  above  its  altar. 
At  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation,  July  2nd,  and  on  Golden 
Saturdays  it  is  the  object  of  special  veneration,  and  these 
are  occasions  when  the  striking  costumes  of  the 
surrounding  districts  may  be  seen  to  much  advantage. 

It  will  be  a  thousand  pities  if  you  do  not  contrive  a 
visit,  not  only  to  Schloss  Matzen,  the  home  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Baillie  Grohmann,  who  hospitably  permits  inspection 
of  his  collections  of  antique  furniture  and  hunting 
trophies,  but  to  the  ruins  of  Kropfberg.  Who  knows 
but  you  might  succeed  in  discovering  the  treasure  that 
lies  hidden  within  its  walls  ?  Alas !  Vanished  are  the 
Venediger,  ghosts  of  the  Venetian  miners  who  used  to 
come  so  many  thousand  years  ago  to  dig  and  delve  in 
Tirolese  mountains,  and  wrest  from  them  their  store  of 
gold  and  silver.  Once,  indeed,  one  appeared  to  a  little 
old  woman,  who  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  ruin. 
Stealthily,  at  midnight,  he  led  her  into  a  realm 
of  indescribable  magnificence,  overflowing  with  riches  of 
every  kind.  And  while  she  stood  gaping,  not  knowing 
which  pocket  to  fill  first,  he,  to  pass  the  time,  took  up  a 
book  and  read.  We  know  not  what  he  found  there, 
whether  Christian  symbol  or  rite  of  exorcism,  but  all  in 
a  second  he  fell  unconscious.  And  when  the  old  woman 
had  hurried  to  him  and  brought  him  back  to  life  with 
magic  balsams,  behold  the  mystic  hour  had  passed,  and 
with  it  all  his  power !  They  found  themselves  in  halls 
empty  of  all  but  bats  and  cobwebs,  and  by  next  morn- 
ing the  Castle  lay  again  in  ruin  and  decay.  No  second 
time  did  it  rise  up  in  all  its  old  pomp  and  splendour,  for 
the  Venediger  disappeared  and  came  that  way  no  more  I 


CHAPTER  III 

ZiLLERTHAL — THE  VaLLEY  OF  SONG  AND  ZiTHER 

The  aim  and  object  of  our  journey  is  the  Brenner,  but 
we  are  in  Tirol  where  time  ceases  to  exist,  and  who  shall 
say  us  nay  if  the  fancy  takes  us  to  turn  aside  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  our  leisurely  wandering  ? 
The  temptation  to  do  so  now  is  not  to  be  resisted. 
Three  miles  beyond  Brixlegg  the  mouth  of  the  Zillerthal 
calls  to  us,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  list  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer. 

If  there  be  one  valley  in  Tirol  whose  name  is  familiar 
beyond  the  black  and  yellow  frontier  posts,  it  is  that 
of  Ziller.  And  with  good  reason,  for  the  fame  of  its 
people,  as  the  singing  birds  of  the  Alps,  has  spread  far 
and  wide,  while  their  wandering  instincts  have  made 
them  denizens  of  many  lands.  In  their  native  country 
they  possess  an  unique  claim  to  grateful  remembrance 
For  the  Zillerthal  shares,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Wildschonau,  (he  "wild  and  beautiful  meadow"  that 
opens  at  Kundl  below  Rattenberg,  the  honour  of  re- 
populating  Tirol  after  the  wholesale  ravages  of  "the 
great  Pestilence." 
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The  valley  still  retains  many  of  its  old  customs, 
though  only  on  red-letter  days  do  its  "Schiitzen"  (vol- 
unteer rifle  men)  array  themselves  in  the  short  grey 
jacket,  scarlet  vest,  green  braces,  buckskin  breeches, 
white  hose  and  buckled  shoes  and  saucer-shaped  hat  of 
black  felt,  with  gold  cord  twisted  round  and  tassel 
dangling  over  the  eyes,  that  make  such  a  jaunty  appear- 
ance. Curiously  enough,  in  distinction  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Burggrafenamt  in  South  Tirol,  where  it  is  unwritten 
law  that  the  peasant  appear  at  Church  in  "shorts,"  the 
priests  of  the  Zillerthal  discourage  the  wearing  of  knee- 
breeches,  and  the  result  is  a  compromise  between  the 
dress  of  the  mountaineer  and  the  townsman  that  is 
most  distressing.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
gay  kerchiefs  and  aprons,  velvet  bodices  and  lace-edged 
elbow  sleeves,  and  also  with  black  felt  gold-girdled 
saucers  on  their  heads,  are  pleasant  to  look  upon.  They 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  short-skirted  bedizened  and 
befringed  damsels  that  masquerade  in  the  music-halls 
of  the  towns  and  restaurants  of  summer  resorts  as  Ziller- 
talerin,  many  of  whom,  it  may  be  safely  surmised,  never 
saw  Tirol  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

Volksmusik  is  here  at  home.  For  every  Ziller- 
thaler,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  bird  in  his  throat,  and  his  fingers 
find  instinctive  way  to  the  strings  of  zither  or  guitar, 
though  his  harmonies  never  go  beyond  the  tonic, 
dominant,  and  sub-dominant  chords  that  seem  the 
limits  of  all  Alpine  music.  If  his  songs,  like  those 
of  most  primitive  dwellers  in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  are  marked  by  a  certain  nameless  longing  from 
which  the  wistful  minor  note  is  never  long  absent,  the 
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Schnaderhiipfer  makes  up  for  their  plaintive  melancholy 
by  the  spirited  staccato  of  its  measure.  These  double- 
rhymed  verses,  each  of  whose  four  lines  have  5  or  6 
syllables,  are  universal  in  Tirol,  but  perhaps  the  mirth- 
loving,  sharpwitted  Zillerthaler  has  made  them  most 
peculiarly  his  own.  They  are  always  improvised,  and, 
flung  as  provocation,  taunt  or  instant  repartee  by  young 
men  and  maidens  when  they  meet  as  rivals  or  as  unwel- 
come lovers,  in  village  ballroom  and  Gasthaus  "Stube," 
hold  up  a  mirror  to  the  everyday  life  of  lads  and  lasses. 
A  whole  book  might  be  written  on  the  "manners  and 
customs"  of  which  they  afford  an  insight.  Each  verse 
usually  finishes  with  a  "Jodler" — a  form  of  musical  cry 
familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  the  mountains  of 
German  Switzerland,  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  the  sudden  transition  from  chest 
notes  to  falsetto.  Ear-piercing  as  often  are  these  jodler 
and  nearly  approaching  a  barbaric  yell,  they  are  at  times 
surprisingly  sweet  and  melodious. 

The  form  of  the  dances  most  favoured  in  the  Zillerthal 
is  little  more  modern  than  are  its  musical  instruments, 
and  when  we  hear  tourists  "regretting  to  see  town 
dances  so  much  in  favour  with  the  country  people"  we 
can  hardly  refrain  from  reminding  them  that  the  "Alte 
Boarische"  or  "Dreher"  (literally  twirler)  of  Tirol  is 
really  the  great-grandmother  and  not  the  daughter  of 
the  modern  waltz.  The  Schuhplattler — its  name  is 
derived  from  the  smacking  (Platteln)  of  the  soles  of  the 
shoes  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  as  the  dancer  leaps  high 
into  the  air — is  less  likely  to  find  imitation  in  the  ball- 
rooms of  London.  With  its  mimic  courtship,  in  which 
the  black  cook  woos  its  desired   mate,    it   is  a  striking 
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instance  of  the  pantomime  in  which  primitive  man  has 
found  inarticulate  expression  ever  since  the  world  began. 
This  most  curious  dance,  when  executed  with  under- 
standing as  well  as  understandings,  sometimes  attains  the 
dignity  of  a  fine  art,  but  its  really  poetic  performance  is 
becoming  ever  rarer  and  more  rare.  It  is  many  years 
since  I  saw  it  in  its  highest  perfection.  The  scene  was 
a  low,  wooden-beamed  Alpine  hut — 5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  tucked  away  in  a  trough  of  the  Sea  of 
Stone,  the  Steinerne  Meer,  that  rises,  a  mighty  wall  of 
division,  between  the  waters  of  Bavarian  Konigsee  and 
those  of  Austrian  Zellersee.  The  "Tanzer"  were  wood- 
cutters, and  their  partners  (if  partnership  that  may  be 
called  which  is  restricted  to  a  passive  independent  twirl- 
ing with  never  a  bending  of  the  rigid  figure  or  a  smile) 
were  "Sennerinnen"  in  the  trim  costume  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps.  A  forester  of  the  old  school  (they  are 
young  gentlemen  now-a-days,  who  pass  elaborate 
examinations  and  are  credited  with  not  knowing  the 
right  end  of  a  rifle  from  the  wrong)  sustained  the 
principal  part  with  a  wealth  of  significant  action  that 
was  a  complete  drama  without  words.  But  though  we 
may  wander  far  and  wide  and  see  no  "Schuhplattln"  such 
as  the  one  we  saw  so  long  at  Funtensee,  it  is  in  the 
Zillerthal  that  we  may  best  hope  to  look  upon  its  like 
again. 

The  scenery  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Zillerthal  has  the 
reputation  of  being  monotonous,  and  the  majority  of 
tourists  will  run  through  it  in  the  train  that  has  super- 
seded the  clumsy  post  carriages  in  which,  when  first  I 
visited  it,  we  used  to  jolt  for  five  hours  before  reaching 
the  head  of  the  valley.     Zell,  its  capital,  a  large  village 
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flanking  both  sides  of  a  wide  glacier-fed  stream,  boasts 
several  fine  old  inns,  whose  prices  at  the  time  which 
rises  up  so  vividly  before  me  were  even  more  moderate 
than  they  are  now.  In  the  year  of  grace  1896,  at  the 
spacious  "Brau"  I  find  we  paid  for  chambers  which 
would  put  many  a  London  ballroom  to  shame  (I  remem- 
ber mine  had  4  windows  and  3  doors,  4  beds  standing 
widely  apart  along  a  single  wall,  6  chairs,  i  sofa,  2 
tables,  and  wardrobes  and  chests  galore)  the  enormous 
sum  of  lod.  a  piece,  which  includes  the  most  anxious 
and  willing  of  services  and  the  candles  which  made 
glow-worm  specks  in  the  vast  spaces !  Well,  too,  do  I 
recall  the  excellence  of  the  fried  trout  on  which  we 
supped,  and  the  mulled  wine  that  restored  the  warmth 
of  which  our  long  drive  had  robbed  us ! 

At  Zell  may  be  spent  many  a  day  of  quiet  enjoyment 
— of  mornings  devoted  to  scaling  the  neighbouring  hills 
with  their  dense  forests  and  breezy  alps,  of  afternoons 
of  pottering  about  the  quaint  village,  noting  here  the 
artistic  carving  of  a  balcony,  there  the  quaint  motto 
that  runs  below  a  gable. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ziller — some  four  miles  higher 
up  the  valley,  not  far  from  Schwendau — the  Burgstall- 
Schrofen  is  conspicuous  by  the  chapel  that,  crowning  its 
green  summit,  occupies  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  castle, 
in  the  ruins  of  which  it  is  said  that  inexhaustible  treasure 
lies  concealed.  That  the  glaciers  and  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  mountains  are  pregnant  with  gold  and  silver, 
whose  precise  whereabouts  is  only  revealed  to  the  little 
"V'enediger,"  is  common  knowledge  in  Zillerthal.  These 
Venediger  hail,  as  once  in  life,  from  Venice,  and  what  is 
easier  for  them  than  to  look  out  on  to  the  mirror  of  their 
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still  lagoons  and  see  reflected  with  minutest  indications 
the  precious  ores  hidden  in  the  womb  of  Mother  Earth  ? 
And  should  any  mortal  have  hungered  to  become  past 
master  in  the  magic  arts  that  would  help  him  to  prose- 
cute his  search,  there  was,  in  the  old  days  of  the  lovely 
city  that  floats  serene,  as  if  by  enchantment,  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  the  "Black  School"  where  only  twelve 
might  study  at  one  time.  If  he  who  crossed  the 
threshold  last  at  the  end  of  the  mysterious  course  became 
the  devil's  fee,  is  not  life  after  all  a  game  of  chances? 

Many  a  Venediger  Manndl  used,  in  bygone  days,  to 
pass  through  the  villages  of  Tirol  disguised  as  a  pedlar, 
but  all  the  wares  he  had  to  offer  would  be  a  curious 
beetle  in  a  tiny  cage.  It  was  seldom  he  ever  disposed 
of  the  creature,  but  if  once  bought  and  placed  in  your 
money  bag,  the  latter  never  again  was  found  empty. 
To  this  day  when  the  Tirolese  spends  largely  or  is 
careless  of  his  heller,  his  neighbours  will  say  that  "he 
must  have  a  Venediger  beetle  in  his  purse." 

None  of  the  valleys  of  Tirol  is  more  legend-haunted 
than  that  of  our  present  sojourn,  while  none  is  more 
favourite  habitation  of  the  elf  and  spirit.  There  are  the 
Selige  Fraulein — the  Holy  Maidens  of  Hulda,  protec- 
tresses of  the  hearthstone  and  the  fields — who  are  wont 
to  help  the  peasant  with  his  sowing  and  his  reaping  and 
the  maids  at  their  distaff  and  spinning-wheel ;  and  the 
Wilder  Mann  (the  Scandinavian  Wotan)  who  ever 
pursues  them  and  would  seize  and  crush  their  gracious 
forms,  did  they  not  take  refuge  in  the  flax  field,  which 
he  may  not  tread,  or  in  the  trunks  of  trees  notched  by 
woodcutters  with  three  rude  crosses  which  he  dare  not 
approach. 
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And  while  spirits  there  are,  condemned  for  their  sins 
to  wander  abroad  on  airy  heights,  doing  what  small 
service  they  can  for  Senner  or  Sennerin  and  waiting, 
sick  with  hope  deferred,  for  the  "Vergelt's  Gott"  (may 
God  reward  thee)  which  comes  so  seldom,  but  which 
when  it  is  spoken  releases  them  from  their  pains,  other 
unassoiled  souls  are  condemned  to  haunt  the  Alps  as 
savage  oxen,  black  as  crows.  These  can  only  be 
released  if  the  Senner  have  the  courage  to  drive  them 
into  lake  or  stream,  and  the  strength  to  hold  them  under 
water  until  they  drown.  Thereupon  the  redeemed 
spirit,  clad  in  spotless  white,  appears  to  the  Senner  to 
thank  him  for  his  saving  offices. 

That  in  the  Zillerthal  ghosts  of  the  ordinary  kind  are 
thick  as  autumn  leaves  at  Vallombrosa  every  baby 
knows,  and  they  who  walk  abroad  at  midnight  may  see 
the  deceased  whom  they  have  known  in  life  floating 
impalpable  on  the  path  before  them.  Such  ghosts  are 
of  too  everyday  occurrence  to  be  worth  talking  about. 
A  less  common  apparition  is  that  of  the  lazy  haymaker 
of  Schwendau,  who,  wishing  she  were  yonder  cloud 
floating  so  indolently  in  the  skies  above  the  sun-baked 
meadow,  was  instantly  changed  into  the  fleecy  vapour 
she  envied.  Often  on  fine  summer  days  "die  faule 
Dirn"  (the  lazy  maid)  mav  be  seen  high  in  the  air 
above  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish 
that  to  the  un regenerate  does  not  after  all  seem  so  very 
criminal. 

F.verywhere  in  Tirol  the  devil  plavs  a  prominent  part 
in  stories  supernatural,  but  in  the  Zillerthal  and  its 
branching  valleys  he  would  appear  to  be  ubiquitous. 
Apparently  there  is  not  a  corner  round  which  he  does 
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not  lurk,  not  a  boulder  which  may  not  screen  hoofs  and 
horns  and  forked  tail.  Occasionally  he  is  even  bold 
enough  to  sit  openly  upon  a  balcony,  and  the  boys  throw 
snowballs  at  the  tail  that  hangs  invitingly  over  the 
railing.  But  at  the  contact  the  snowballs  sizzle  so 
suggestively  that  the  mischievous  urchins,  struck  with 
dismay,  run  for  all  they  are  worth,  and  the  Devil  flies 
too,  for  fear  he  should  get  a  cold  in  his  tail.  Sometimes 
he  persuades  the  peasant,  whose  affairs  are  at  their  last 
gasp,  to  promise  his  soul  in  return  for  a  helping  hand, 
and  then  puts  back  the  clock  so  that  the  unfortunate 
man  misses  the  High  Mass  that  would  have  saved  him 
from  keeping  his  share  of  the  bargain.  Besides  diligent 
attendance  at  church,  passing  the  midnight  hour  under 
ecclesiastical  roof,  or  standing  knee-deep  in  tubs  of  holy 
water  are  efficacious  remedies  against  the  unholy 
creditor  when  he  becomes  importunate.  Forewarned 
being  forearmed,  none  of  us  need  ever  find  himself  in 
such  evil  plight  as  did  the  poor  peasant  of  Reisch,  near 
Zell,  who,  caught  at  last  in  spite  of  all  evasion,  was 
changed  into  a  great  black  dog  that  still  prowls  at  night 
around  his  old  home. 

Now  and  again  the  devil,  attended  by  hearse  and  sable- 
clad  attendant,  may  be  seen  of  nights  collecting  the  souls 
that  have  fallen  due.  Or  he  answers  the  challenge  of 
the  godless  wrestler  who,  announcing  his  desire  to  try 
a  fall  with  him,  is  only  saved  from  being  carried  straight 
off  to  Hell  by  timely  remembrance  of  his  rosary,  which 
he  tosses  in  his  adversary's  face.  Or  he  assumes  the 
form  of  the  lover  of  the  serving  maid,  who  is  in  his 
arms  before  she  realises  who  it  is  has  clutched  her. 
Once,   however,   the  farmer  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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Hurrying  in  response  to  the  girl's  cry  for  help,  he  held 
a  white  lamb  over  her  head,  upon  which  the  demon  had 
to  turn  tail  and  scuttle  off  as  quickly  as  might  be! 

If  the  devil  has  as  many  changes  handy  as  any 
harlequin  that  ever  strutted  in  spangles,  witches  can 
boast  no  less  extensive  a  wardrobe.  But  though  they 
swarm  thick  as  the  flies  in  Egypt  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, they  are  not  always  so  malignant  as  devils 
invariably  are,  and  there  are  those  who  seem  to  haunt 
the  Alps  for  the  chance  of  doing  a  good  turn  to  the 
human  being  who  will  give  them  kindly  welcome. 
Some  will  warn  the  Senner  of  coming  avalanche,  and 
help  him  to  guide  the  cattle  down  the  valley  before  Alp 
and  "Sennhiitte"  (chalet)  be  overwhelmed.  Others 
will  lead  the  benighted  wayfarer  in  safety  along  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  or  over  quaking  bog. 

A  very  beautiful  story  relates  how  Our  Lord  Himself, 
appeared  at  Schwendau  in  the  lowiy  guise  of  a  crippled 
beggar,  who  crept  from  house  to  house  soliciting 
shelter,  for  He  had  heard  how  hard  of  heart  the  people 
of  that  place  had  grown  in  their  prosperity,  how  the 
poor  and  needy  might  look  in  vain  to  them  for  help, 
and  He  wished  to  test  them.  At  every  door  He  was 
repulsed  until  He  came  to  the  last  house  in  the  village, 
where  an  old,  old  woman  lived  a  life  of  lowly  poverty. 
Here  at  last  He  was  bidden  to  share  the  evening  meal 
and  the  warmth  of  its  humble  hearth.  And  at  midnight 
there  were  awful  sounds  as  if  the  last  day  had  come,  the 
rushing  as  of  a  thousand  avalanches,  the  roaring  as  of 
a  thousand  torrents,  the  whistling  as  of  all  the  inter- 
woven winds  of  heaven,  the  crashing  as  of  the  moun- 
tains on  every  side  falling  in   sudden   ruin.        For  the 
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space  of  an  hour  it  lasted,  and  the  old  woman  in  her 
little  cottage  remained  paralysed  with  fear.  Then 
followed  the  silence  of  the  grave.  When  morning  came 
a  ghastly  spectacle  met  her  horror-struck  gaze.  Where 
once  the  village  of  Schwendau  had  stood,  stately  and 
prosperous,  there  was  naught  but  chaos — one  vast 
expanse  of  mud  shoulder-deep,  in  which  stones  and 
boulders  and  uprooted  trees  lay  embedded  together  with 
chimneys,  broken  gables  and  shattered  roof-trees.  No 
living  creature  remained  of  its  inhabitants  except  the 
aged  woman  whose  tender  heart  had  led  her  to  give 
charitable  shelter  to  her  Saviour. 

With  one  ancient  prophecy  we  will  leave  this  curious 
page  in  the  mental  history  of  the  Zillerthaler.  It 
predicts  that  as  Fiigen  (the  chief  village  of  the  lower 
valley)  has  a  red  steeple,  its  end  will  be  by  fire — while 
Zell  and  its  dark  green  spire  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
overflow  of  a  lake.  But  Mayrhofen — the  twisted  spire 
of  whose  church  is  of  vivid  green — is  destined  to  become 
a  mighty  city !  May  the  day  be  far  distant  before  any 
part  of  the  prediction  is  realised. 

It  is  at  Mayrhofen — 5  miles  beyond  Zell — that  the 
chief  glories  of  the  Zillerthal  are  revealed.  The  moun- 
tains seem  to  take  a  sudden  step  forward  on  to  the 
greenest  of  greensward,  in  serried  ranges  of  snowclad 
peaks,  no  less  than  93  in  number,  all  hung  with  glaciers 
— 70  of  these — intersected  by  four  principal  valleys  and 
subdivided  by  countless  lateral  ones,  watered  by  streams 
that  here  unite  to  form  the  broadly  flowing  Ziller. 
Here,  too,  the  rail  and  driving  road  comes  to  an  end, 
the  latter  splitting  into  bridle-paths  like  the  frayed 
ends    of  a  straw  band,   that  begin   at   once  to  thread 
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their  sinuous  upward  way  into  the  recesses  of  the 
hills. 

The  most  important  valley  is  the  Zemmthal, 
picturesque  with  the  covered  bridges*  that  span  its 
leaping  torrents,  with  its  quaint  wooden  cottages,  bal- 
conied and  shingled  roofed,  its  bright,  clean,  homely 
inns  and  its  way-side  "Marterln."t  The  Zemmthal,  if 
followed  to  its  close,  leads  up  to  the  Pfitscherjoch,  and 
the  descent  thence  can  be  made  to  Sterzing.  It  is  an 
easy  route  of  gentle  turfy  inclines,  but,  in  its  latter  half, 
a  slightly  tedious  one.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to 
turn  aside  and,  ascending  the  wildly  grand  Zemmgrund, 
reach  the  Berliner  Hiitte  belonging  to  the  German  and 
Austrian  Alpine  Club.  There  it  is  possible  to  pass  a 
comfortable  night  before  traversing  the  huge  glacier- 
mantled  Schwarzenstein,  from  whose  summit  the  eye 
roves  over  a  superb  panorama  of  encircling  ice-sheathed 
peaks  and  dolomite  needles,  away  to  the  south,  divided 
from  us  by  the  great  gulf  of  the  Pusterthal. 

The  descent  into  the  beautiful  Ahrnthal  is  greatly 
alluring,  but  good  as  it  would  be  to  follow  the  path  of 
which  memory  holds  up  such  a  fascinating  picture,  we 
dare  not  wander  too  far  from  our  chosen  route.  There 
is  one  strange  old  custom  still  followed  in  the  valley 
that  leads  to  the  Tuxer  Joch.  In  September  tiie  women 
are  busily  engaged  in  "Haarbrechen,"  or  beating  flax 
crisped  first  by  exposure  to  a  hot  fire,   with  curiously 

*Near  the  Carlsteg,  by  the  way,  the  tourist  is  startled  by  the  sudden 
scent  of  violets,  and,  searching,  will  find  it  proceeds  from  the  rusty  red 
lichen  with  which  the  boulders  in  the  stream  below  arc  stained. 

fCommemorativc  tablets  offering  rudely  painted  representation  of 
accident  or  sudden  death,  accompanied  by  explanatory  verse,  appeal  for 
prayer,  or  solemn  admonition. 
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shaped  instruments,  passing  it  from  hand  to  hand  until 
the  tormented  wisps  now  become  soft  and  fine  as  floss 
silk.  In  many  parts  of  the  valley  this  is  made  the 
occasion  for  keeping  up  the  old  custom  referred  to, 
according  to  which  the  girls  set  in  their  midst  a  branch 
of  fir,  hung  with  apples  and  ribbons  in  the  fashion  of 
a  Christmas  tree.  This  is  the  signal  for  their  admirers 
to  approach  and  attempt  to  denude  it  of  its  decorations, 
success  being  looked  upon  by  the  maids  (who,  however, 
continue  to  defend  their  "Brechelbusch"  with  energy 
more  or  less  genuine)  as  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  their 
lovers.  Sometimes  the  battle  is  prolonged  to  the 
bitter  end,  for  the  amazons  that  guard  the  fruit  of  this 
modern  Hesperides  strengthen  their  courage  by 
repeated  application  to  the  Schnaps  bottle,  and  many 
is  the  lad  that  pays  for  his  temerity  by  forfeit  of  hair 
or  tooth.  The  girl  who  converts  the  last  wisp  of  flax 
into  silky  threads  is  declared  "bride"  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Brecheln  and,  with  the  "Brater"  (he  whose  duty 
it  is  to  dry  the  flax  over  the  hot  embers,  and  the  only 
man  permitted  by  local  etiquette  within  the  circle  of 
women)  as  "bridegroom,"  is  conducted  home  amid  the 
shouts  and  mimic  homage  of  the  whole  party. 


APPENDIX    TO     CHAPTER    III 

The  Volkslied 

The  Volkslied,  far  from  springing  forth  from  the  mind 
of  its  composer,  armed  and  equipped  at  all  points  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  is  the  child  of  evolution, 
slow  and  modified. 

A  Kaiserjager  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  much  of  what 
may  be  thought  of  interest  in  these  pages,  tells  me 
that  nowhere  is  better  opportunity  of  studying  the 
development  of  the  ]'olkslicd  afforded  than  in  the 
barrack-room  of  an  Alpine  military  post.  Its  occupants 
are  practically  all  of  the  peasant  class,  and  during  the 
tedious  intervals  of  mounting  guard,  or  long  winter 
evenings  of  enforced  idleness,  discourse  roves  over  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth.  No  stranger,  as  he  looks  at 
the  faces  around  him,  would  suspect  the  wealth  of 
imagery  and  quaint  home-grown  philosophy  that  lies 
behind  the  somewhat  stolid  masks,  only  to  be  revealed 
in  the  intimacy  of  comradeship  engendered  by  home- 
sickness. 

It  is  there,  between  whiffs  of  the  inevitable  pipe,  that 
reflection   is  made,   incident   narrated,   or  some  shrewd 
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saying  quoted  by  one  of  the  company  that  takes  the 
fancy  of  his  neighbour,  who  straightway  enlarges  upon 
it.  A  third  hews  it  in  rough  rhythm,  which  a  fourth 
will  improve.  Another  will  find  rhymes  for  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  of  what  is  almost  invariably  a  four- 
lined  couplet — leaving  it  to  his  comrade  to  supply 
rhymes  for  the  intermediate  ones.  Everyone  else  has 
some  addition  or  improvement  to  suggest,  and  thus  the 
Volkslied  grows  before  our  eyes.  Should  it  survive — 
but  that  is  unlikely,  for  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  these 
curiosities  of  peasant  poesy  is  longer-lived  than  a  puff 
of  smoke  from  the  pipes  of  those  that  produce  them — it  is 
destined  yet  to  undergo  continuous  change  as  it  is  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another.  I  have  been  per- 
mitted a  glimpse  at  certain  Lieder,  of  which  my  friend 
took  down  verbatim  in  the  Pulverthurm  or  guard-room  of 
Franzensfeste  and  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  owed 
possibly  their  germ  to  one,  but  their  development  to 
many.  They  are  marked  by  sound  reflection,  trenchant 
mother  wit,  a  certain  rude  picturesqueness,  frequent 
isolated  dramatic  touches  and,  more  often  than  might 
be  supposed,  sparks  of  real  poetry.  The  favourite 
subjects  are  the  ever-green  ones  of  love  and  friendship, 
of  parting  and  meeting ;  the  first  treated  for  the  most 
part  with  surprising  delicacy,  and  never  with  greater 
freedom  than  characterises  a  certain  page  of  robust  old 
English  literature.  Patriotism  is  little  manifest — 
enthusiasm  for  a  soldier's  life  is  utterly  absent — vitup- 
eration of  its  hardships  frequent.  Most  amazing  of  all 
are  the  satirical  comments  on  the  ceremonies  and 
teaching  of  the  Church.  I  secured  copies  of  a  Mock 
Litany,  a  mock  Sermon,  a  set  of  mock  Beatitudes,  and 
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another  of  pulpit  announcements  which  are  unmistak- 
able descendants  of  the  extraordinary  Tuxer-Messe,  in 
its  turn  a  legacy  from  the  time  when  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  found  such  ready,  though  but  temporary, 
acceptance  in  Tirol. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Jenbach 

The  next  station  after  Brixlegg  is  Jenbach,  and  here 
it  is  imperative  to  alight,  for  the  sake  of  a  characteristic 
side  of  Tirol  which,  even  by  the  hastiest  of  travellers, 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  village  scattered  over  the  slopes  of  a  prehistoric 
moraine  at  the  foot  of  thickly  wooded  hills  that  shelter 
it  from  northern  breezes,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine 
poured  so  lavishly  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  makes  an 
impression  full  of  quiet  charm.  Her  comfortable  houses 
stand  in  the  midst  of  rich  meadows  and  are  shaded  by 
fruit  trees  white  with  blossom  in  the  Spring,  hung  with 
blushing  fruit  in  Autumn.  She  has  her  modest  attrac- 
tions to  hold  forth  to  the  passing  tourist.  Her  Church 
is,  for  a  village,  unusually  rich  in  its  decorations,  and 
contains  two  fine  processional  staves  of  15th  century 
work,  that  are  worth  notice.  Much  of  its  stately, 
furnishing  of  marble  portals  and  pillars  is  due  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Augsburg  merchants — among  them 
a  certain  Fugger  of  the  celebrated  family  of  that  name — 
who  drew  large   profits  from   the   neighbouring  mines 
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and  had  their  habitations  here.  A  relic  of  their  day  is 
the  fine  old  Ramingerhaus,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river  that  spHts  the  village  in  two.  With  its  patches  of 
fresco,  its  old  ironwork,  its  bay  windows  and  wooden 
balconies,  it  presents  an  interesting  example  of  Italian 
ornament  grafted  on  to  Gothic  stock.  And  when  we 
have  seen  the  Church  and  taken  a  mental  photograph 
of  the  Ramingerhaus,  we  may  stroll  in  half  an  hour 
to  the  fragmentary  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Rothenburg— 
the  scene,  in  its  old  days  of  might  and  prosperity,  of 
much  of  S.  Nothburga's  labours  and  wonder-w^orking 
charity. 

But  though  Church  and  ancient  mansion  and  legend- 
breathing  ruin  may  well  repay  an  hour  or  two  devoted 
to  Jenbach  itself,  the  majority  of  those  that  break  their 
journey  here  do  so  in  order  to  make  two  excursions 
indispensable  to  all  in  search  of  typical  Tirol. 

The  first  is  to  the  Castle  of  Tratzberg,  within  whose 
walls  an  afternoon  of  rare  charm  and  interest  may  be 
spent — I  recommend  the  afternoon  because  in  Spring 
and  Autumn  the  monotonous  and  dusty  road,  of  which 
some  good  two  and  a  half  miles  have  to  be  endured 
before  reaching  our  destination,  lies  then  in  shade.  The 
high-pitched  grey-tiled  roofs  of  the  old  Schloss,  its 
turrets,  its  projecting  bays,  and  massive  walls,  rising 
from  the  midst  of  glorious  beech-woods,  on  the  hillside 
west  of  Jenbach,  make  it  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles 
around. 

The  way  thither  is,  after  all,  more  of  a  country  lane 
than  a  road.  Soon  after  leaving  the  village,  one  of  the 
old  Wetterkreuze  is  passed,  in  whose  recesses  hazel- 
nuts,  elder  and  other    berries    used    to    be    placed    in 
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propitiation  of  the  gods  who  rule  the  weather.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  since  this  extremely  ancient  custom  has 
fallen  into  disuse — if,  indeed,  it  has  done  so  altogether 
— but  this  particular  so-called  cross  (in  reality  it  is  a 
rough-hewn  pillar  with  bulging  head)  has  already  lost 
the  gratings  that  once  closed  its  shallow  recesses.  In 
their  place  is  an  inscription  which  runs  thus : — 

"  Im  schonen  Tempel  der  Natur, 

"  Siehst  du  des  grossen  Gottes  Spur 

"  Doch  willst  du  Ihm  noch  grosser  sehen 

*'  So  bleib'  bei  seinem  Kreuze  stehen." 

(In  nature's  glorious  temple  we 
May   recognise  the  Almighty's  hand. 
But  those  who  God  would  nearer  see 
Before  His  holy  Cross  should  stand.) 

The  lines  indicate  a  perception  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
universe  which  is  not  often  met  in  conjunction  with 
religious  aphorism. 

Truly,  as  I  continue  my  way,  the  prospect  unrolled 
is  very  fair.  This  half-cloudy  day  it  is  painted  in  tints 
of  pearly  blue  and  misty  lavender,  while  the  wooded 
mountain  spurs  that  step  forth  as  far  as  eye  can  see  on 
to  the  valley  floor,  like  the  side  scenes  of  a  stage,  strike 
no  stronger  note  than  a  soft  shadowy  green.  In  the 
meadows  the  autumn  crocus  is  lifting  up  thousands  of 
fragile  lilac  chalices,  while  the  mountain-ash  boughs 
are  bending  under  the  weight  of  clustering  scarlet 
berries,  and  the  hedges  are  strangled  by  wreaths  of 
berberis  whose  coral  chains  are  hardly  more  vividly  red 
than  is  its  foliage.  Distant  haymakers  are  gathering  in 
the  last  loads  of  hay,  and  its  scent  is  wafted  to  me  by 
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the  gentle  west  wind  that,  passing  athwart  the  brittle 
leaves  of  Indian  corn,  makes  them  sigh  in  anticipation 
of  coming  storm. 

All  around  me  is  Arcadia — but  it  is  a  very  lonely 
Arcadia — and  I  am  glad  when  a  bare-footed  peasant 
girl,  whose  delicate  cameo-like  features  and  clear 
brilliant  colouring  attracted  me  before  a  ''Griiss  GoW 
evinced  a  desire  on  her  part  to  open  conversation, 
slackens  her  pace  to  keep  step  with  mine.  She  tells 
me  she  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  though  daughter 
of  the  farmer  whose  fields  lie  outspread  before  us,  works 
as  hard  as  any  of  his  men  and  maids.  I  ask  her  what 
wage  they  get,  these  serving  folk,  and  am  told  that  a 
man  must  be  strong  and  capable  to  earn  3  gulden,  50 
kreuzer  (5/-)  a  week,  while  a  woman  must  be  equally 
hard-working  to  expect  80  gulden  (or  £6  los.)  a  year. 
Of  course  in  both  cases  food  is  given,  of  an  ample  if 
extremely  plain  kind,  meat  not  figuring  on  the  board 
more  than  three  or  four  times  a  year ;  but  the  engage- 
ment of  the  men  is  for  some  7  or  8  months  only,  and  in 
the  winter  they  must  seek  employment  as  carters,  wood- 
cutters or  the  like.  "Ah,"  added  my  companion,  "I 
am  thankful  I  am  not  a  farm  servant ;  they  usually  end 
their  hard  lives  as  rheumatic  cripples  in  the  poor-house." 
A  deeper  shadow  seems  to  settle  over  the  landscape  as 
she  hints  at  the  probable  fate  of  those  whose  song  floats 
towards  us  from  the  hayfields.  Well  it  is  that  the  future 
is  a  sealed  book  ! 

When  my  sylph-like  peasant  maid  turns  aside,  I  feel 
doubly  alone,  and  presently  I  am  glad  to  stop  and  chat 
ten  minutes  with  a  wandering  basket  maker  who  sits 
weaving  his  wares  by  the  roadside,   while  his  wife — a 
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decent  tidy  body — stirs  a  mysterious  compound  in  a 
saucepan.  They  tell  me  they  have  a  tiny  home  near 
Kufstein,  but  work  is  scarce  there,  and  so  the  summers 
of  this  swarthy  pair  are  passed  in  gipsy  fashion. 
Almost  literally  the  dome  of  Heaven  is  their  only  roof, 
for  surely  they  and  their  progeny,  a  round  half-dozen, 
the  last  born  six  weeks  ago,  cannot  all  creep'  at  night 
into  one  or  other  of  the  two  hand-carts  which  represent 
home  for  six  months  of  the  year !  The  children  are 
sturdy  youngsters,  open-faced,  sunburnt,  plump  and 
healthy ;  their  few  garments  are  neat,  if  reduced  to  the 
indispensable ;  and  they  do  not  beg,  but  thank  me 
prettily  for  the  fruit  and  cakes  I  divide  amongst  the 
party,  while  their  next  thought  is  for  "Vatta"  and 
"Mammi"  to  share  in  the  unexpected  windfall.  Baby, 
in  his  basket,  lies  on  pillows  that  are  scrupulously  clean, 
and  the  great  dog  that  has  to  do  his  share  of  pulling 
looks  as  happy  as  one  who  is  evidently  part  of  the  family 
ought  to  do. 

For  the  sake  of  my  gipsying  friends,  I  hope  the  clouds 
gathering  low  in  the  west  will  not  come  upon  us  later 
as  long  accumulated  rain.  For  my  own  sake  I  hurry 
on,  and  soon  after  mounting  steeply  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  stand  at  the  gates  of  Tratzberg. 

The  Castle  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Count  Artur 
von  Enzenberg,  who  most  generously  permits  its 
inspection  by  travellers,  on  production  of  a  visiting  card. 
The  charge  of  one  krone  (lod.)  which  franks  parties 
of  from  one  to  five  persons,  goes  direct  to  the  young 
woman  who,  as  well-informed  as  charming  in  manner, 
plays  the  part  of  cicerone. 

Dating,    in    its  present   form,    no   further   back  than 
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the  i6th  century,  the  Castle  presents  rather  the  aspect 
of  a  fortified  mansion  than  of  a  mediaeval  stronghold. 
Its  lofty  halls,  with  their  abundant  light  and  the  airy 
spaciousness  everywhere  noticeable,  mark  the  influence  of 
the  Renaissance  spirit,  inimical  to  the  narrow,  winding 
passages,  dark  and  sinister  stairs,  and  confined  twilight 
spaces  of  the  true  media^valism,  which  would  never 
have  tolerated  the  365  windows — one  for  each  day  in 
the  year — that  Tratzberg  (it  is  said,  for  I  have  never 
verified  the  statement)  can  boast.  Whatever  their  num- 
ber may  be,  I  welcome  the  full  strong  light  they  admit, 
in  which  to  examine  the  treasure  hoarded  in  this  lordly 
casket.  The  Castle  is  a  museum  of  Tirolese  i6th 
century  art,  as  applied  to  domestic  uses,  and  as  such 
is  almost  unique  in  its  own  way.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
picturesque  arcaded  Courtyard,  in  whose  midst  a  foun- 
tain is  playing,  and  visitors  are  led  through  one  stately 
hall  after  another,  through  the  "Fugger"  and  the 
"Pilgrim  chambers,"  the  "Hall  of  the  Habsbiirger"  and 
that  of  "Kings,"  the  "Tanzlhalle,"  the  "Hunting 
Room"  and  the  "Armoury."  Each  in  its  turn  presents 
a  perfect  picture  of  a  vanished  day,  for  the  hand  of 
restoration  has  worked  with  irreproachable  tact  and 
skill,  aided  by  all  that  a  minute  study  of  the  periods 
could  suggest.  The  result  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  ancient  panelling  and  furniture,  which  served  as 
guide  and  model.  There  still  remain  many  of  the 
original  fittings  with  which,  in  1498,  the  Tiinzl  family, 
who  then  owned  the  Schloss,  made  Tratzberg  one  of  the 
most  splendid  patrician  houses  of  its  day,  and  these  are 
masterpieces  of  their  kind.  Magnificent  carving  and 
intarsia,   and  superb  metal   work  are   lavished  in   every 
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nook  and  corner,  but  perhaps  it  is  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Queen  (Koniginzimmer)  to  whose  furnishing  the  most 
skilled  craftsmen  of  their  day  are  said  to  have  devoted 
seven  years,  that  we  find  the  richest  specimens. 

The  "Hall  of  the  Habsbiirger"  is  also  of  exceptional 
interest.  The  walls  of  this  huge  chamber  are  covered 
with  the  celebrated  genealogical  tree  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg  painted  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Kaiser 
Max.  Beginning  with  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  148  half- 
length  figures,  entwined  in  branches  which  are  green 
in  the  case  of  the  men,  brown  in  that  of  women,  carry 
on  the  history  of  the  house  till,  with  the  six  children  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  it  arrives  at  a  period  contemporary  with 
the  hand  that  painted  this  most  curious  record.  The 
figures  are  drawn  with  a  staid  grace  which  betrays  the 
brush  of  a  German  master  (his  name  is  not  known), 
the  colouring  even  where  renovation  has  not  come  to  its 
assistance  is  bright  and  pure. 

The  "Jagdsaal"  contains  little  but  spirited  groups, 
life-size,  of  huntsmen,  deer  and  chamois,  the  work  dur- 
ing captivity  of  a  renowned  poacher,  whose  talent,  for 
the  first  time  thus  revealed,  was  Heveloped  and 
encouraged  by  the  friendly  help  received  from  the  lords 
of  Tratzberg  after  his  release  from  prison.  This 
was  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  these  groups  remain 
unrivalled  in  their  own  line. 

In  the  "Maximilianstube"— the  room  in  which  the 
Imperial  guest  was  lodged  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits 
to  Tratzberg — are  several  of  those  rhymed  mottoes 
which,  everywhere  in  Tirol,  but  more  especially  in  its 
northern  part,  mark  the  spirit,  religious,  philosophic  or 
reflective,   of  the  German   character.     As  we  approach 
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the  more  Pagan  south,  where  man  eats,  drinks  and 
makes  merrv  for  to-morrow  he  dies,  we  shall  find  these 
pithy  sayings  become  ever  rarer,  till  at  last  they  cease 
altogether.  One  of  those  we  see  here,  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Maximilian  himself,  is  worth  transcribing, 

"  Ich  leb'  weiss  nicht  wie  lang- 

"  Ich  sterb',  und  weiss  nicht  wann 

"  Ich  fahr'    weiss  nicht  wohin 

"Mich    wundert's    dass   ich    so   frohlich  bin." 

XVI.   Century. 

(I  live — how  long-  I  do  not  know. 

I  die,  and  cannot  tell  the  day. 

I  g-o — I  know  not  where  I  go — 

'Tis  very  strange  that  I  can  be  so  gay  !) 

I  found  this  cry  of  poor  humanity  once  before,  and  in 
a  still  more  curious  place,  for  it  was  over  the  lintel  of 
a  peasant-inn. 

The  second  of  Jenbach's  excursions  from  which  there 
can  be  no  dispensation  is  to  the  Achensee.  This  may 
be  accomplished  on  foot  up  lovely  woodland  paths,  by 
carriage,  through  the  dense  forest  that  clothes  the  vale 
behind  the  village,  or  by  cog-wheel  train  that  takes  35-40 
minutes  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Should  we 
choose  the  last  mode  of  locomotion  (either  of  the  other 
two  is  preferable),  we  come — after  crawling  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain's  spur,  whose  delicious  woods  open 
every  now  and  again  to  give  us  glimpses  of  the  valley, 
gaining  continually  in  beauty  and  extent — to  Eben.  In 
the  little  village  still  stands  the  house  of  Nothburga's 
peasant  master,  and  the  chapel  where  she  lies  buried. 
The  figure  of  the  saint  once  held  a  silver  sickle,  pre- 
sented    bv    the   pious,     in     her     right    hand,     but    this 
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was  stolen.  To  prevent  further  depredations  an 
elaborate  arrangement  of  electric  alarm  bells  has  been 
provided. 

With  Eben  we  have  attained  the  level,  and  two  miles 
further  is  the  landing  place  of  the  steamers.  The  lake 
lies  before  us,  superbly  set  in  a  crown  of  amethystine 
hills  whose  glitter  is  softened  by  the  dewy  bloom  of  a 
September  morning.  The  colouring  on  the  bright 
Michaelmas  Day  of  my  last  visit  was  most  exquisite. 
Autumn  had  already  scorched  the  forest  with  its  finger 
of  flame  and  pillars  of  fire  or  burning  bushes,  rising 
from  rocky  ledges,  and  bits  of  open  glade  were  reflected 
in  patches  of  red  and  gold  in  the  mirror-like  blue  water. 

Soon  I  was  at  Pertisau.  Its  lovely  green  lawns, 
dotted  with  hay-cocks,  the  quaint  old  Fiirstenhaus  with 
its  terrace  shaded  by  noble  trees  overhanging  the  lake, 
and  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  mountains  falling  back 
from  the  main  chain  to  form  a  semi-circular  recess 
clothed  with  wood  and  meadow — combine  into  a  picture 
of  marvellous  beauty.  In  pagan  times  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Perchta  stood  upon  the  green 
expanse,  which  still  commemorates  her  name.  Once  a 
year  the  people  would  make  procession  in  her  honour, 
drawing  the  statue  in  a  golden  car  and  bathing  it  in  the 
lake  before  restoring  it  to  its  niche.  But  with  other 
times  came  certain  holy  Apostles  who  taught  a  different 
creed.  They  tore  the  goddess  from  her  pedestal  and 
banished  her  to  the  depth  of  the  Erdeiner  Lake.  When- 
ever the  voice  of  her  wailing  is  heard  o'er  the  land,  it  is 
a  presage  of  woe  and  disaster. 

In  later  days  the  Rulers  of  Tirol  built  a  hunting  lodge 
at  Pertisau.     Hence  the  name  Fiirstenhaus,  which  the 
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old  buildings,  enlarged  and  supplemented,  still  retain, 
though  centuries  have  come  and  gone  since  they  passed 
from  the  possession  of  their  princely  owner  to  that  of 
the  Benedictine  Monks  of  Viecht.  Theirs  are  now  the 
broad  pastures  and  the  vast  forests  that  stretch  away  to 
the  mighty  ramparts  behind.  Theirs  is  the  lake  and 
all  that  therein  is,  and  if  the  good  monks,  at  least  in 
habit  and  cowl,  do  not  drive  the  engine  and  hold  the 
helm,  they  are  the  proprietors  of  both  railway  line  and 
steamer.  The  grist  thus  brought  into  the  Conventual 
mill  must  be  considerable.  A  housekeeper,  appointed 
by  the  Monastery,  now  presides  with  her  bevy  of 
smiling  maids,  over  the  Fiirslenhaus,  which,  once  the 
country  residence  of  the  Prince-Priors,  still  serves  the 
purposes  of  hospitable  entertainment.  One  word  of 
warning  to  him  whose  coming  is  on  a  Friday.  If  his 
soul  hunger  for  a  meal  more  substantial  than  the  coffee 
and  cake  with  which  I  was  regaled,  let  not  his  thoughts 
be  of  aught  but  the  spoils  of  the  Lake  or  Dairy.  Meat 
mav  not  be  his  portion  !  But  he  must  be  a  lover  of  the 
fiesh-pot,  indeed,  w'ho  regrets  its  absence,  when  the 
Bill  of  Fare  announces  such  dainties  as  "Gebackene 
Forellen"  (fried  Trout)  and  "Saibling  mit  Butter" 
(trout,  again,  but  of  a  kind  superior  to  the  ordinary 
sort,  and  such  butter),  to  say  nothing  of  the  "Kaiser- 
schmarn"  (a  species  of  chopped  pancakes) — the 
"Strauben"  (featherlight  puflfs  of  fried  batter)  and 
others  of  that  ilk  that  may  follow,  preceding  in  their 
turn  wild  strawberries  by  the  adjacent  forest  and 
whipped  cream  fresh  from  cool-slabbed  dairies. 

From  Pertisau  the  retrospective  view  is  full  of  charm. 
Fben    is  seen    far   awav   bevond    the   end   of   the   lake. 
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The  slender  spire  of  her  Church  rising  scarlet  from  the 
midst  of  leafy  woods,  the  belts  of  verdant  meadow  and 
sheet  of  turquoise  water  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
ranges  of  purple  sunbathed  mountains  rising  far  across 
the  valley  of  the  Inn  offer  the  suggestion  of  a  most 
delicate  yet  vivid-tinted  water-colour  sketch. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  on  a  tiny  promontory 
that  thrusts  a  long  green  tongue  into  the  sparkling  blue 
water,  is  the  inn  and  farm  of  Seehof — first  made  famous 
by  that  well  known  family  of  singing  birds,  the  Rainer, 
who  taking  flight  from  melodious  Zillerthal,  journeyed 
through  Europe  with  Guitar  and  Zither,  gathering  the 
wherewithal  to  line  the  nest  they  built  here  a  generation 
ago.*  On  summer  evenings  the  cult  of  song  and  dance 
is  still  honoured  in  its  spacious  halls,  for  whereas  in 
times  past  the  Rainer  went  to  seek  their  audience, 
spectators  now  come  from  foreign  parts — from  North 
and  South,  from  East  and  West — to  contribute  applause 
and  more  substantial  guerdon. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  Scholastica  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Its  stately  hotel  buildings  and  spacious  roomy  farm- 
steads stud  an  expanse  of  velvet  greensward 
hemmed  in  right  and  left  by  bare  and  jagged  peaks, 
while  behind  it  the  pine-fringed  saddle  of  the  low  pass 
that  leads  in  two  hours  to  the  Bavarian  frontier  is  out- 
lined against  the  pale  blue  sky. 

It  is  late  afternoon  now,  and  every  instant  the  colour- 

*It  was  chiefly  gleaned  in  England,  whence  the  Rainers  brought  back 
no  less  a  sum  than  56,000  Gulden  (^4,480),  besides  a  belt  adorned  with 
the  Arms  of  Great  Britain,  personally  presented  by  George  IV.  to  Felix 
Rainer,  one  of  the  band  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  talent  and  enter- 
prise met  with  such  generous  appreciation. 
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ing  gains  in  luminous  intensity.  As  we  steam  back 
the  fast  sinking  sun  gilds  the  hazy  hill-tops  to  our  left 
with  "refined  gold,"  and  the  sky  takes  on  a  scheme  of 
pearly  opalescent  tint,  which  the  brush  of  a  Claude 
Lorraine  alone  could  adequately  reproduce.  It  is  a 
curious  tradition  that  attributes  the  origin  of  Tirol's 
loveliest  lake  to  the  wickedness  of  mankind !  My  own 
depravity  is  such  that  I  cannot  resist  a  thrill  of  gratitude 
to  the  sins  that  caused  as  punishment  and  warning  the 
submersion  of  a  certain  village  addicted  to  dice  and 
cards  in  place  of  Church-going.  The  story  runs  that 
suddenly  a  thousand  bubbling  springs  appeared  on  the 
green  floor,  where  springs  had  never  been  before,  and  the 
waters  spread  and  spread  until  the  lake  was  formed. 
When  its  surface  is  unruffled  by  breath  of  wind  and  un- 
dimmed  by  passing  cloud,  the  tip  of  the  Church  tower 
sends  up  a  gleam  to  greet  the  blessed  light  of  day, 
as  if  the  House  of  God  alone  of  all  that  evil  village  was 
privileged  to  recall  its  existence  to  the  generations  that 
have  followed  on  its  vanishing! 

Another  better  authenticated  tale  relates  how  on 
Nov.  I,  1755,  the  people  that  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  stood  aghast  to  see  the  water  sink  suddenly  four 
feet,  only  rising  again  after  four-and-twenty  hours  had 
passed.  Great  was  the  universal  horror  and  dismay  at 
the  evil  omen — for  a  century  and  a  half  ago  weeks  had 
to  elapse  before  the  tidings  of  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon  reached  this  sequestered  spot.  The  Hechtsee 
and  the  Konigsee  of  Bavaria  suffered  a  like  depression 
on  that  fateful  day. 

Night  has  fallen  when  I  regain  Jenbach,  and  a  day 
of    pure    delight    is    over !        Rather   sadly    the    words 

E 
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I  read  this  afternoon  on  a  roadside  shrine  ring  in  my 
ears  :  — 

"Das  Wasser  rinnt  ins  Meer  und  nicht  zuriick 
"Zuriick  kehrt  auch  kein  Augenblick." 

(No  more  return  the  moments  spent  by  thee 
Than  doth  the  water  rushing  to  the  sea). 


CHAPTER  V 

ScHWAZ — The  Miner's  Widow 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pop  into  the  train  for  the 
four  or  five  miles  that  divide  Jenbach  from  Schwaz, 
A  carriage  will  take  us  thither  more  comfortably,  and 
almost  as  expeditiously,  along  the  high  road  which 
passes  through  S.  Margarethen,  Buch  and  Duft. 

But  a  route  infinitely  more  interesting — though  it 
must  be  admitted  a  very  round-about  one — is  that  lead- 
ing past  Tratzberg  and  the  pilgrimage  Church  of  S. 
Georgenberg. 

As  far  as  the  Castle  the  driving  road  is  fair,  but  here 
we  quit  it  for  a  rough  cart  track  which  leads  ever  upward 
through  delicious  beech  forests,  till  some  two  hours  after 
leaving  Jenbach,  and  having  risen  at  least  i,ooo  feet 
above  the  main  valley,  we  catch  sight  of  a  group  of 
white  walled  buildings.  Clustering  high  above  us  on 
an  outstanding  rocky  platform,  tucked  away  in  the  wind- 
ing recesses  of  the  Stallental — a  narrow  ravine  that 
wriggles  itself  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  ranges  to 
the  north — and  accessible  only  by  a  long  bridge  thrown 
across  a  lateral   gorge,    these  buildings  seem,   by   their 
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curious  isolation,  and  the  wild  beauty  of  rock  and  wood 
and  water  which  surrounds  them,  to  belong  to  the  region 
of  Romance. 

This  is  S.  Georgenberg.  I  cross  the  bridge  that  has 
withstood  the  elements  for  full  four  centuries,  mount 
the  winding  path  before  me,  and  reach  the  tiny  platform 
on  which  Church,  Convent,  and  Chapel  are  perched. 
The  Church,  which  contains  some  good  modern  frescoes 
and  a  finely  carved  relief,  the  work  of  local  talent,  does 
not  date  from  earlier  than  1736;  but  the  hoary  Chapel 
has  remained  unaltered  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and 
whatever  the  feeling  with  which  the  picture  hanging  over 
its  primitive  altar  be  regarded,  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
moved  by  the  depth  of  human  suffering  or  the  pathetic 
reality  of  the  childlike  belief,  to  which  the  votive  pictures 
covering  its  walls,  so  touchingly  simple  in  their  crude 
lack  of  art,  bear  such  ample  testimony. 

Forming  part  of  the  monastery  is  an  inn  that  provides 
an  appetising  meal.  I  enjoy  my  cutlet  under  the  leafy 
canopy  of  interwoven  vines,  and  then,  when  the  sun 
has  sunk  behind  the  western  hills,  resume  my  journey. 
An  hour  and  a  half  on  foot  along  a  primitive  road  that 
descends  steeply  through  woods  little  less  lovely  than 
those  I  traversed  on  the  upward  way,  and  I  arrive  at  one 
of  the  quaint  hostelries  of  Schwaz. 

The  ancient  character  of  the  little  old  mining  town 
of  Unterinn  is  largely  written  in  every  line  of  it.  The 
cross-picks  are  everywhere,  and  the  large  and  handsome 
Church  of  S.  Vigilius  consecrated  in  1502,  was  built  by 
the  Guild  of  Miners,  whose  wealth  was  proportionate  to 
the  renown  which  caused  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  have 
the  Miners  from  Schwaz  sent  to  him  to  report  on  the 
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mountains  of  the  Papal  States,  and  who,  not  content 
with  dividing  the  double  nave  of  their  Church  by  a 
row  of  beautiful  red  marble  pillars,  covered  its  roof  with 
plaques  of  copper,  15,000  in  number.  The  story  goes 
that  they  even  wanted  to  use  silver  for  the  purpose,  and 
were  only  prevented  by  superior  authority  from  so  doing. 

Alas !  the  days  in  which  they  could  propose  such 
magnificence  are  of  the  past.  The  riches  of  ore  and 
mineral  to  which  Schw^az  owed  such  rapid  rise  in  the 
15th  century  have  dwindled  to  store  of  iron  and  copper 
so  scanty  as  not  to  repay  the  cost  of  working  her  mines, 
while  silver  ceased  long  ago  to  be  forthcoming.  Not  a 
single  miner  now  represents  the  thirty  thousand  who 
once  found  a  subterranean  living  here.  The  last  blow 
of  the  pick  was  struck  full  sixty  years  ago. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  exhaustion  of  her  most  precious 
veins  that  brought  about  the  ebb  in  the  prosperity  of 
Schwaz.  Curiously  enough,  among  her  miners,  as 
among  those  of  Rattenberg,  Brixlegg,  and  Hall,  the 
teachings  of  the  Reformation  found  readiest  acceptance 
in  Tirol,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they 
rose  again  and  again  to  give  them  what  support  they 
could.  Too  few,  however,  and  too  feeble  in  all  but  sin- 
cerity and  singleness  of  purpose,  the  insurgents  were  put 
down  by  the  mailed  hand  of  Church  and  State.  Falling 
into  disfavour,  Schwaz  never  recovered  its  old  standing. 
Plague,  earthquake,  and  inundation  followed  in  the 
wake  of  war,  and  the  crowning  misfortune  was  in  1809, 
when  the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  invaders, 
and  Schwaz  sank  into  the  condition  of  melancholy  decay 
of  which  even  now  we  see  too  many  (races. 

Not   the  Church  ahmr,   but  the   Iniggcrhaus,  with  its 
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frescoed  walls,  its  graceful  tower  set  corner-wise  and  its 
trebly  arcaded  court,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when 
Schwaz  saw  better  days.  The  Fuggers  who  migrated 
here  from  Augsberg  drew  much  of  their  wealth  from 
the  silver,  which  was  dug  and  delved  in  their  mines. 
Their  possessions  both  here  and  at  Hall  grew  and 
multiplied  exceedingly,  and  it  is  told  that  one  of  the 
heirs — young  Hans  Fieger,  as  the  name  is  spelt  in  old 
documents — brought  his  Bavarian  bride  to  her  Tirolese 
home  with  an  escort  of  four  thousand  horse.  This  fine 
old  house,  interesting  still  in  its  dilapidation,  does  not 
close  the  list  of  the  modest  "sights"  of  Schwaz.  We 
have  yet  to  see  the  Chapel  of  S.  Michael  which,  built  by 
the  Miners  before  their  increasing  numbers  rendered  the 
erection  of  the  large  Church  necessary,  stands  in  the 
shadow  of  the  latter.  A  covered  stair  leads  up  to  its  door, 
for  its  lower  part  would  seem  to  have  been  used  mostly 
as  vault  and  charnel  house.  Over  the  Altar  is  a  good 
example  of  15th  century  wood  carving,  with  figures 
marked  by  much  spirit  and  character  standing  in  grace- 
fully canopied  niches.  Behind  the  Altar,  in  a  cupboard, 
is  a  very  quaint  half-length  figure  of  the  youthful  S. 
Vitus  who,  the  patron  saint  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
also  of  dancers  and  actors  generally,  is  held  in  great 
honour  in  Tirol  as  one  of  the  14  "Nothelfer,"  or  saints 
to  be  appealed  to  in  certain  special  cases  of  emergency. 
The  cauldron  from  which  the  figure  arises  is  an  allusion 
to  his  martyrdom  in  boiling  oil  under  Diocletian,  June 
14,  303  A.D.  The  origin  of  the  cock  by  his  side  is 
more  obscure.  Mrs.  Jamieson,  in  her  "Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,"  tells  us  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  century  a  cock  was  a  popular  offering  to  this  saint, 
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and  that  he  is  invoked,  not  only  against  the  disease  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  but  by  those  who  find  a  difficulty 
in  early  rising.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inscription 
along  the  rim  of  the  cauldron  is  in  honour  of  Saint 
"Fitus,"  an  unusual  form  of  the  name  of  the  Saint. 

From  the  gloom  of  the  chapel  it  is  pleasant  to  emerge 
into  the  bright  flowery  cemetery.  I  should  have 
thought  that  not  even  the  most  despondent  of  souls 
could  feel  hopeless  amid  such  surroundings  of  sun  and 
sweet  fresh  air  and  breezy  mountain  vistas.  But  lest 
the  poor  shades  should  lose  heart  when  the  curtain  of 
night  shuts  out  the  fair  prospect,  a  lamp  is  lit  at  dusk 
in  the  ancient  "Seenlenlicht"  to  comfort  those  that  lie 
within  the  radius  of  its  beams.  This  "Seelenlicht," 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  Friedhof,  is  a  pillar  sur- 
mounted by  a  lanthorn,  and  is  dated  1518  A.D.  An 
aperture  in  the  column  is  for  the  reception  of  alms,  which 
after  payment  of  the  oil  goes  towards  Masses  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  none  to  take  thought  for  their 
welfare. 

In  passing,  I  may  add  that  the  countless  lamps 
found  universally  burning  in  Tirolese  cemeteries  on  the 
Eve  of  All  Saints  are  placed  there  in  order  that  those  in 
Purgatory  may  help  themselves  to  oil  for  the  alleviation 
of  their  pains — a  privilege  granted  them  on  this  day 
only.  If  the  spirits  of  the  dead  creep  forth  on  this  night 
in  the  Heilige  Nacht"  (Christmas  Eve)  the  shades  of 
those  who  are  fated  to  die  in  the  coming  year  may  be 
seen  in  the  Churchyard  of  Schwaz.  Once  a  young 
peasant  whose  wedding  was  near,  but  who  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  and  his  "Braut"  would  never  be  man 
and  wife,  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  watch  for 
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the  spectral  procession,  hoping  thereby  to  ease  his  mind. 
Alas !  Among  the  spirits  came  his  sweetheart,  holding 
up  a  finger  in  admonition  as  she  passed  him,  and  within 
a  few  days  she  was  a  corpse. 

Five  minutes  distant  is  the  Franciscan  Convent 
Church  and  its  highly  interesting  cloister.  The  latter 
is  lined  with  a  wonderful  series  of  frescoes  that  depict 
the  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord. 
Many  are  so  obliterated  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable ; 
others  are  restored,  for  the  most  part  abominably,  but  in 
one  and  all  the  quaint  stiff  old  German  figures  (not  a 
few  of  which  offer  valuable  study  of  contemporary 
costume — Mary  Magdalene  impressing  particularly  by 
the  gorgeousness  of  her  raiment)  are  depicted  with  mar- 
vellous backgrounds  of  fantastic  needle-like  peaks,  blue 
valleys  and  gleaming  rivers,  while  mediaeval  towns,  all 
walls  and  towers,  and  turreted  castles,  are  mirrored  in 
placid  waters  or  cling  to  crag  and  precipice.  Even  if 
the  dates  (15 17  to  1521  A.D.)  of  these  curious  produc- 
tions did  not  appear  in  the  corners  they  could  not  be 
attributed  to  a  much  earlier  period,  as  in  the  "Descent 
of  Christ  into  Hell"  a  devil  is  seen  aiming  a  blunderbuss, 
from  which  fire  escapes,  in  his  direction.  The  name  of 
the  painter,  or  painters,  is  uncertain.  The  pleasant 
brown-frocked  monk,  however,  who  takes  me  under  his 
wing,  points  out,  as  the  artists,  three  half-length  figures 
clad  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  dress  of  Pharisees, 
that  peep  over  the  balustrade  of  an  arcade  in  the  scene 
of  the  Flagellation,  adding  that  they  were  brothers  of 
the  Order,  who  in  their  modesty  feared  recognition  if 
represented  in  their  habits.  The  vaulting  of  the 
Cloisters  is  strewn   with   roughly-painted  birds,   fruits, 
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and  flowers,  all  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest,  and 
inappropriately  trivial. 

I  have  already  mounted  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
town,  and  now  climb  the  hillside  to  the  South,  and 
reach  by  stony  paths,  as  straight  as  they  are  steep,  the 
sturdy  square  tower,  which  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  a  little  pilgrimage  Church,  has  been 
beckoning  to  me  ever  since  my  arrival  in  Schwaz.  It 
is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  proud  castle  of  Freundsberg, 
which  family  was,  in  its  hey-day,  among  the  most 
powerful  of  Tirol.  As  early  as  1467,  Duke  Siegmund, 
who  looked  upon  the  lands  of  Freundsberg  as  important 
to  the  development  of  the  mines,  possessed  himself  of 
them  by  exchange,  and  the  castle  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruin.  Some  years  back  an  inscription  over  the 
portal  was  still  legible,  placed  there  by  Ulrich  of 
F'reundsberg,  last  of  the  race  who  ruled  within  paternal 
walls.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Der  Menschen  Lehr  und  Kunst 
"  Bleibt  ewig-  Ihrwischdunst 
"  Darum  haus'  ich  so  gern 
"  Hier  von  den  Menschen  fern." 

(All  that  mankind  doth  teach  and  say 
Like  will-o'-wisp,  doth  lead  astray. 
And  therefore  do  I  love  my  den 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  fellow-men.) 

His  son  Georg  was  the  most  notable  of  his  line. 
He  was  born  at  Schloss  Mindelsberg  in  Bavaria  (the 
inheritance  of  his  mother)  on  the  24lh  Sept.,  1473,  and 
at  the  age  of  ig  fought  his  first  battle.  It  was  one  of 
many,  for  36  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  ever 
active  service  of  the   Fmpire.        In    his    20fh    year    he 
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brought  home  in  triumph  a  Bohemian  banner  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Regensburg,  also  his  knight's  spurs — 
bestowed  by  the  Kaiser  Max  I.  In  the  wars  against  the 
Engadiner,  against  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  against  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  he  further  distinguished  himself, 
till  his  name  became  renowned  as  that  of  any  Ritter  of 
Romance.  Old  chroniclers — who  write  him  down  as 
Frondsperg  (which  spelling  many  later  historians,  J.  A. 
Froude  among  them,  have  followed) — relate  that  with 
every  stroke  of  his  sword  an  enemy  fell ;  between  each 
blow  he  would  take  deep  breath,  "for  he  was  stout  and 
lusty  as  any  wood-cutter."  Always  in  the  van  of  the 
Imperial  armies,  it  is  told  that,  with  no  more  than  1,200 
men,  he  took  the  fortress  of  Peutelstein  (in  Ampezzo), 
till  then  considered  impregnable,  and  later  stormed  the 
strongly  defended  town  of  Klausen.  Before  Bassano 
he,  with  but  150  followers,  is  said  to  have  defeated  1,600 
of  the  foe.  Legend  (though  not  history)  records  that 
in  15  great  and  20  lesser  battles  he  came  off  unconquered, 
if  not  precisely  victorious ! 

It  is  impossible  to  relate  in  detail  all  his  deeds  of 
prowess,  but  the  fact  that  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia  were  so  great  as  to  be  rewarded  by  the  sword  of 
the  captive  King  Francis  I.  is  too  interesting  to  be  left 
unnoted.  This  sword  still  hangs  in  the  Rittersaal  of 
Mindelheim.  We  find  him  a  sturdy  champion  of  the 
Protestant  princes  in  the  times  of  religious  dissension, 
or  rather  a  champion  of  the  cause  that  happened  to  be 
his  Emperor's  at  the  moment.  He  sold  broad  lands, 
and  even  the  jewels  of  his  second  wife  (Anna,  Countess 
Lodron)  to  equip  troops  for  the  service  of  Charles  V., 
and    later   behold   him    as   Commander-in-Chief   before 
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the  gates  of  Rome  itself;  defying  the  Pope  in  the  name 
of  the  Kaiser.  The  fall  of  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills 
was  directly  due  to  his  courage,  skill  and  determination, 
but  alas !  he  did  not  live  long  to  wear  the  laurels  which 
we  may  be  sure  he  gathered  at  risk  as  personal  as  that 
of  the  meanest  of  his  followers.  His  soldiers  mutiny- 
ing in  consequence  of  their  pay  being  in  arrears,  he 
fell  into  a  frenzy  of  rage  that  was  cut  short  by  a 
paralytic  stroke.  By  slow  stages  he  was  brought  back 
to  Mindelheim,  and  on  the  20th  Aug.,  1528,  just  eight 
days  after  the  sad  cortege  had  crossed  the  threshold, 
he  breathed  his  last.  It  is  said  that  though  a  stern 
and  doughty  enemy,  he  was  a  faithful  friend,  the  bene- 
factor of  the  poor,  and  the  very  soul  of  chivalry.  If 
the  house  of  Freundsberg  be  extinct,  not  so  is  the 
memory  thereof,  and  its  chief  glory  is  that  mighty 
Paladin,  the  Ritter  George. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  been  converted  into 
a  poor  dwelling  for  the  custodian,  who  in  the  long 
intervals  of  his  more  imposing  duties  plies  the  calling 
of  a  shoemaker. 

He  shows  me  a  chamber  on  an  upper  floor,  whose 
walls  are  still  covered  with  frescoed  ornament.  Birds 
and  fabulous  beasts,  stags  and  deerhounds,  huntsmen 
and  ladies  and  their  palfreys  are  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
network  of  scroll  work  and  foliage,  while  in  the  corners 
are  set  a  Church,  a  castle,  and  various  coats  of  arms. 
The  interstices  are  filled  with  the  names  of  generations 
of  idle  visitors.  Such  scrawled  appeals  to  posterity 
appear  on  the  plaster  of  Pompeii,  so  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  one  here  that  is  dated   1525. 

When    I   am   down   again    in   his   tiny    "Stube,"   my 
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shoemaker  produces  a  curious  old  manuscript  volume 
in  which,  quaintly  spelt  and  rudely  illuminated,  and  at 
great  length,  is  set  forth  the  history  of  George  von 
Freundsberg  so  curtly  related  above.  He  also  insists 
on  my  turning  the  leaves  of  an  ancient  visitors'  book, 
whose  signatures  bear  dates  eighty  or  ninety  years  old. 
Only  one  British  name  do  I  discover,  but  it  is  a  name 
that  makes  the  blood  tingle.  In  writing  small,  clear, 
neat  and  round,  I  read:  "29  May,  Sir  Walter  Scott."* 
An  hour  passes  in  this  queer  little  eyrie  as  I  make 
transcripts  from  my  friend's  jealously  guarded  volume, 
while  in  an  adjoining  chamber  his  hammer  goes  tick- 
tack  in  unison  with  the  tick-tack  of  a  tall  old  clock,  and 
never  another  sound  breaks  the  stillness.  Then  away 
down  the  steep  grass  slopes,  and  to  dinner  in  the  shady 
garden  of  the  "Briickenwirth."  I  think  the  Post 
might  have  tempted  me,  with  its  marvellous  sign 
of  hand-worked  iron,  wrought  and  painted  into  the 
semblance  of  a  rococo  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and 
accompanied  by  running  footmen,  setting  forth  on  its 
journey,  to  the  sound  of  the  merry  post-horn,  but  the 
"Briickenwirth,"  as  its  name  implies,  overlooks  the 
bridge  across  the  Inn,  and  I  have  a  great  weakness  for 
bridges.  In  warm,  still  days,  and  when  I  am  in  an 
idle  mood,  I  know  no  pleasanter  lounging-places. 
To-day  is  market  day,  and  the  country  people  come  and 
go — the  women  faithful  still  to  the  becoming  costume  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.       Many  are  the  portly  matrons 

*The  year  has  not  been  added,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  entry  must  have 
been  made  in  1832,  when,  coming  from  Venice,  on  his  way  to  Munich, 
Frankfort,  "  and  so  home  "  (to  die,  alas  !),  Sir  Walter  Scott  passed  for 
the  first  and  only  time  through  Tirol.  See  Lockhart,  Edinburgh  Edition, 
1903,  Chapters  82  and  83,  Volume  X. 
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and  the  bright-eyed  maids  that  pass  by  in  their  full 
long  skirts  of  dark  homespun,  their  square-cut  cloth 
bodices  with  puffs  and  elbow-sleeves  and  much  com- 
plicated stitching  and  pleating,  their  'kerchiefs  and 
apron  of  brightest  colours  (blue  predominating,  for 
that  is  the  Virgin's  colour),  and  their  broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned  hats  of  black  straw,  lined  with  heavy  gold 
embroidery,  and  trimmed  with  broad  black  ribbons  that, 
even  after  being  tied  under  the  hair  in  loops  and  bows, 
hang  far  down   the  back. 

On  the  loveliest  of  bright  clear  mornings  I  prepare 
to  say  good-bye  to  the  little  town,  so  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  decayed  gentlewoman.  Schwaz  is  forlorn  no 
longer.  It  is  the  day  that  commemorates  the  birth  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  miner's  widow  has  put  off  her  weeds 
in  honour  of  Our  Lady.  The  High  Street  is  all 
a-flutter  with  streamers,  scarlet  and  white,  black,  and 
orange,  while  garlands  hang  from  her  windows  and 
outline  her  portals.  The  peasantry  are  flocking  into 
Church  and  the  innkeepers  are  making  hurried  prepara- 
tion for  their  entertainment  when  service  is  over.  The 
sound  of  martial  music  is  in  the  air,  for  a  local  fete  has 
turned  the  holiday  into  a  double  one.  As  I  sit  at  coffee 
in  the  Inn  garden  the  town's  band  marches  past  in 
trim  military  uniform  and  heavily  plumed  hats,  followed 
by  Company  after  Company  of  young  men,  some  bear- 
ing richly  embroidered  silken  banners,  others  carrying 
huge  wreaths  of  oak.  And  above  all  the  sun  shines  and 
the  mountains,  serene  and  calm  in  their  aloofness, 
thrust  glittering  peaks  into  a  sky  without  a  cloud.  Loth 
as  I  am  to  go,  I  shall  at  least  carry  awav  a  cheery 
picture  of   Schwaz  en  fete. 


CHAPTER    VI 

Hall 

A  GREY  and  shabby  work-a-day  old  town  is  Hall,  but  full 
of  a  homely  picturesqueness  as  any  of  the  toothless 
dames  whom  we  may  meet  in  her  market-place,  with  a 
rosebud  tucked  between  ear  and  grey  hair,  a  twinkle  in 
the  eye  lighting  up  her  withered  nut-brown  face,  and 
apron  and  'kerchief  gay  as  those  of  her  granddaughter  I 
As  full  of  story,  too,  is  old  Hall,  and  ready  to  spin  yarns 
by  the  hour  to  those  that  care  to  listen  to  her  tale  !  Her 
proud  boast  it  is  that  600  years  and  more  have  passed — 
it  was  in  1303,  to  be  precise — since  Count  Meinhard  H. 
bestowed  upon  her  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  town 
together  with  the  shield,  whose  gold-banded  "Salz- 
kufe,"  or  salt  measure,  speaks  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  mines  to  which  she  owed,  then  as  now,  her  import- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  "Bergsegen"  (the  blessing  of 
the  mines)  Hall  seems  ever  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
those  in  high  places.  Duke  Siegmund  did  her  a  good 
turn  when  he  transplanted  the  Mint  hither  from  Meran 
in  the  15th  century,  and  Kaiser  Max,  who  frequently 
honoured  her  Burger  with  his  affable  company  to  wine 
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or  cards,  endowed  her  with  the  lions  that  supplement  and 
support  the  Municipal  "Kufe."  Unfortunately,  the 
Hallers  needed  all  the  comfort  that  high  patronage  could 
bestow.  Their  history  is  as  full  of  ups-and-downs  as  are 
the  streets  of  the  little  town.  Those  who  run  may  read 
how,  during  the  i6th  century  alone,  in  the  short  space  of 
sixty-three  years  she  passed  through  two  great  conflagra- 
tions, two  inundations,  and  the  five-fold  visitation  of  the 
Pestilence,  a  plague  of  caterpillars,  and  a  violent 
earthquake,  besides  the  troubles  shared  in  common  by 
all  Tirol,  of  revolution  and  internal  dissension.  The 
wide-reaching  wave  of  the  Reformation  brought  woe 
and  tribulation  to  Hall,  as  to  many  another  town  and 
village  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn. 

In  connection  with  this  period  the  Salvatorkirche  is 
historically  interesting,  in  that  from  its  pulpit  the  new 
doctrines  were  preached  by  the  Bavarian  monks.  At 
Hall  the  reformed  faith  found  many  adherents  among  the 
miners,  but  the  preachers  were  thrust  from  out  the  land 
as  well  as  from  the  pulpit,  and  their  whilom  followers 
fell  back  into  conformance  with  the  teaching  of  Rome. 
After  this  period,  the  Innthal,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Tirol,  seems  to  have  settled  down  more  firmly  than 
ever  into  the  old  groove. 

The  i8th  and  19th  centuries  opened  each  amid 
thunders  of  European  war,  which  all  too  soon  spread 
its  black  cloud — pregnant  with  disaster — over  the  whole 
of  Tirol.  But  if  the  history  of  Hall  has  been  one  of 
vicissitude,  she  seems  to  have  floated  into  safe  harbour 
at  last,  and  our  old  crone  sits  snugly  by  her  homely 
hearth,  hale  and  vigorous  still  in  her  not  uncomely 
wrinkles. 
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Many  of  her  children  have  attained  national  renown 
as  historians,  philosophers,  and  other  learned  dry-as- 
dusts,  and  though  the  names  are  few  that  have  crept 
beyond  her  country's  frontiers,  the  average  intellect  of 
Hall  has  reached  a  high  level.  Even  the  nick-name  of 
Haller  Kiibel  bestowed  long  ago  in  derision  of  the 
Biirger  implies  a  certain  measure  of  ingenuity.  This 
is  how  they  came  to  earn  it.  It  was  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension,  and  as  is  customary  in  Tirol,  preparations 
were  made  to  draw  the  effigy  of  Christ,  by  unseen  cords, 
into  the  dim  shadows  above  the  worshippers.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  figure,  old  and  dilapidated,  fell  to 
pieces  !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  An  Ascension  of  some 
icind  was  indispensable.  All  were  in  despair,  or  would 
have  been,  had  not  our  clever  Haller  at  last  found 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  A  bucket  (Kiibel)  was 
brought,  the  fragments  placed  inside,  up  it  went,  and 
everyone  was  satisfied !  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
simplicity  that  could  suggest  such  a  proceeding  and 
the  devotion  that  was  proof  against  its  comic  side. 

If  the  name  of  "Kiibel"  has  clung  to  the  good  towns- 
men of  Hall,  they  are,  by-the-way,  no  worse  off  than 
their  neighbours,  the  "Innsbriicker  Karpfen" — who  are 
accused  of  keeping,  or  trying  to  keep,  tame  carp  in 
bird-cages. 

As  patriots  the  men  of  Hall  have  always  distinguished 
themselves.  Josef  Straub,  the  "Kronenwirth"  of  1809, 
and  Josef  Speckbacher  are  among  the  heroes  whose 
names  will  always  be  held  in  honour  in  Tirol.  The 
"Crown"  Inn  is  now  the  "Post."  On  its  walls  is  a 
tablet  commemoration  of  Straub.  The  house  in  which 
Speckbacher  died  is  indicated  in  a  like  manner. 
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These  houses  are  only  two  of  many  equally  old  and 
quaint,  dating  back  for  many  centuries.  The  curious 
rhyme  (dated  1693  A.D.),  which  I  copy  verbatim,  is 
culled  from  the  wall  of  one  such  : 

"  Barum  stehst  du  da  zum  gafen 

"Geh'  Haim,  schau'  zu  dein  Sachen 

"Es  ist  kein  Mann  dieser  Welt 

"  Der  pauen  kann  das  ieden  gefelt. 

"  Der  pauen  wil  an  Gassen  und  Strassen 

"Der  muss  die  Leit'  reden  lassen." 

(Why  do  ye  stand  still  and  stare? 
Go  home  and  look  to  your  own  affair. 
In  this  wide  world  no  man  there  be 
W^ho,  buildings,  can  please  all  of  ye. 
He  who  starts  building — be  he  wise — 
Will  let  the  neighbours  criticize.) 

The  centre  of  Hall  is  a  tiny  square  reached  by  steep 
and  narrow  lanes,  roughly  cobbled  and  bordered  by 
houses  that  trail  down  from  the  heights  in  uneven  lines 
of  huge  irregular  steps,  and  whose  quaint  fashioning  of 
a  by-gone  day,  is  fitting  introduction  to  the  old  Platz 
itself.  The  latter  is  an  epitome  of  Hall's  past  history. 
Here  is  the  lofty  Parish  Church,  with  its  roof — like  those 
of  two  other  Churches  in  the  town — covered,  or  said  to 
be,  with  pun-  platinum.  It  is  built  in  Gothic  style,  and 
the  apex  of  the  steeply-stepped  facade  bears  the  figure  of 
St.  Nicholas,  patron  of  the  town,  while  clinging  to  its 
front  is  a  very  curious  15th  century  porch  that  forms  a 
[K'destal  for  the  Fugger  chapel.  Its  exterior  walls  are 
inset  with  a  number  of  fine  old  memorial  stones,  some 
carved  with  coats  of  arms,  some  with  religious  scenes 
and  emblems,  some  with  full  length  figures.  Stones  of 
a    similar   character    will   be  found  in  or  about    all  the 
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larger  Churches  which  we  shall  visit  on  our  way  South. 
Their  type,  modified  by  South  German  influence,  would 
appear  to  be  derived  from  Italian  examples  of  which 
notable  specimens  are  the  memorial  stones  of  the  father 
of  Galileo  in  S.  Croce,  Florence,  so  much  admired  by 
Ruskin,  and  that  of  Lorenzo  Acciajoli,  in  the  Certosa  of 
Florence. 

Neither  pride  of  ancestry,  devotional  fervour  nor 
artistic  merit,  however,  appeals  to  me  so  strongly  as  the 
simple  tablet  that  keeps  the  memory  green — as  if  that 
were  needed — of  Josef  Speckbacher  : 

"Im  Kampfe  wild,  doch  menschlich, 

"  Im  Friede  still  und  der  Gesetzen  treu, 

"  War  er  als  Krieger,  Unterthan  und  Mensch 

"Der  Liebe,  wie  der  Ehre  Werth." 

(Human,  yet  ever  resolute  in  combat. 
Tranquil  in  peace  and  faithful  to  the  law. 
He  was,  as  subject,  warrior  and  man. 
As  worthy  honour  as  he  was  of  love.) 

What  soldier  would  not  wish  to  deserve  such  an 
epitaph  ? 

Inside  the  Church  is  the  interesting  Waldaufkapelle 
with  late  Gothic  screen  of  superb  wrought  iron,  placed 
here  in  1500  A.D. 

East  of  the  Pfarrkirche  stands  a  tiny  double  Church 
that  claims  to  be  the  oldest  building  in  all  Hall.  The 
upper  chapel  of  S.  Magdalena  has  fine  Gothic  vaulting 
and  the  remains  of  very  early  fresco,  now  alas,  for  the 
most  part  hidden  by  17th  century  daubing.  As  early  as 
1360  masses  were  read  here. 

From  Parish  Church  to  Town  Hall  is  but  a  step — the 
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two  are  almost   contemporary.     The  Rathhaus,  as  we 
now  see  it,  was  the  gift  to  the  Biirger  in  1406  of  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Austria,  and  also  (which  was  far  more  to  the 
good  folks  of  Hall)  Count  of  Tirol,    in   recognition  of 
their  faithful  service  to  him  and  his  ancestry.   Originally 
it  was  used    as  the    Konigshaus,    or    residence  of    the 
Sovereign    Ruler  of    Tirol.         Its    battlemented    walls 
glitter  with  the  arms  of  Hall  and  of  former  prominent 
City  magnates,  together  with  dates  and  illuminative  in- 
scriptions.    They  are  executed  in  glass  mosaic,  which 
replaces  the  more  ephemeral  brilliance  of  mural  painting, 
long  since  faded  and  gone.     Prominent  in  the  decora- 
tion   is  the    Salzkufe — resembling   an    inverted,    blunt- 
topped  sugar  loaf.     It  served  not  only  as  a  measure,  but 
as  a  mould  for  the  salt,  and  is  found  on  a  seal  of  1316 — 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Innsbruck.     The  interior  of 
the  Rathhaus  offers  a  pleasant  picture  of  municipal  life 
in  17th-century  Tirol.     There  is  much  grave  dignity  in 
the  heavily  beamed  ceilings,  rich  wainscottings,  massive 
d(X)r  frames,  and   fine  old   stoves.      If   the   art   of    that 
period   has   irretrievably  lost   the    grace   and  lightness 
which  marked  the  Renaissance,  these  spacious  halls  are 
m)t  without  a  certain  sturdy  comfortable  stateliness,  that 
is  also  characteristic.       A  large  chamber  on  the  upper 
floor  is  called  the  "Pelzbiihne."       It  was  here  that,  at 
fair-times — which,  held  from    1350  onward,  with  equal 
rights  to   those   of   Innsbruck,    contributed   a    constant 
stream  of  prosperity  to  the  town — the  furriers  from  the 
far  north  were  wont  to  expose   their   wares,   here   that 
mysteries  were  played    on  Good  P^riday  and  at   Kaster 
for  the  edification  of  the  people,  here  that  councils  were 
ht'ld,  pregnant  witli  weal  or  woe    for  the  whole  nation, 
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here,  last  but  not  least,  the  City  fathers  gave  the  ban- 
quets that  were  their  proud  privilege.  Nine  times  a 
year  they  held  high  revel,  and  each  feast  had  its  appro- 
priate and  time-honoured  dishes.  Thus  at  Martini 
(Nov.  ii)  geese,  with  chestnuts  and  quinces  within,  the 
layers  of  flour  and  eggs  without,  graced  the  board.  At 
Stephani  (Dec.  26)  wild  boar  and  other  four-footed  game 
had  their  turn.  On  the  Rauchnachte  (the  vigils  of 
Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Epiphany)  fish,  though  of 
the  nobler  sort  alone,  made  their  bow,  but  on  Unsinnige 
Donnerstag  (the  Thursday  before  Lent)  and  at  Carnival, 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  joints  of  beef  and  veal, 
poultry  and  partridge  and  pheasant  compensated  in 
advance  for  the  fasting  that  was  to  follow.  The  ladies 
were  not  forgotten  on  these  occasions,  although  they 
were  regaled  at  a  separate  table,  and  they  returned  the 
compliment  by  entertaining  Mr.  Mayor  and  his  Corpora- 
tion on  Ash  Wednesday,  when  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
did  not  sit  apart.  Sometimes  merry  measures  would  be 
trodden  to  the  sound  of  two  pipes,  a  drum  and  a  lute,  in 
the  old  Hall  of  Furs,  and  we  read  that  the  Bourgeois- 
Duke  Siegmund  and  even  Kaiser  Max  himself  no  more- 
disdained  the  ladies'  pastimes  than  they  did  the  wine 
cup  or  dice-box  of  their  husbands.  How  much 
history  these  old  walls  have  seen — what  a  page  they 
add  to  the  story  of  Hall's  social  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

In  its  court  is  the  notable  monument  of  the  Santer 
family,  a  lovely  piece  of  sculpture  supposed  to  be  from 
the  chisel  of  Alexander  Collin,  creator  of  the  fairylike 
reliefs  of  the  Imperial  cenotaph  in  Innsbruck. 

On  the  entresol  are  a  couple  of   vaulted  chambers,. 
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which  contain  the  archives  of  the  town,  and  a  collection, 
small  but  of  unusual  interest,  of  other  treasures  illustra- 
tive of  the  story  of  Hall.  Here  are  the  old  "Raitbiicher" 
of  the  Municipality — Raiten  being  the  old  word  for 
Rechnen,  or  counting — the  earliest  is  dated  141 1.  Here 
is  the  contemporary  portrait  of  Florian  v.  Waldauf,  with 
the  lofty  brow,  prominent  nose,  and  thoughtful  eyes  that 
bespeak  the  man  of  judgment  as  well  as  action  ;  here  is 
his  patent  of  nobility  and  the  splendidly  carved  "Tod- 
tenschild,"  or  hatchment,  which,  on  his  death,  was 
placed  in  the  Waldaufkapelle.  Later  it  was  removed, 
together  with  much  else,  to  make  room  for  the  clumsy 
would-be  Renaissance  decoration  which  is  such  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  original  Gothic  carving. 

Here,  too,  are  ancient  prints  which  profess  to  be  por- 
traits of  the  three  daughters  of  Ferdinand  L — Magda^- 
lena,  Margaret,  and  Helena — to  whom  popular  tongue 
gave  brevet  rank  as  "Koniginnen"  or  "Queens." 
Several  most  beautiful  specimens  of  needlework,  as  ex- 
quisite of  execution  as  they  are  rich  of  material,  are 
shown  as  work  of  their  hands. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Hall  after  Church  and 
Rathhaus  is  the  Miinzerthurm.  It  is  close  to  the  sole 
remaining  gateway  of  the  town,  and  formed  part  of 
Schloss  Hasegg.  Originally  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  warehouses  belonging  to  the  salt  mines,  Hasegg 
served  repeatedly  in  later  years  as  the  residence  of 
sovereign  princes  when  they  visited  Hall.  In  the  i6th 
century  the  Mint,  established  over  100  years  earlier  by 
Siegmund  (called  the  Miinzreich — or  rich  in  coin)  in 
another  part  of  Hall  was  transferred  hither,  and  his 
escutcheon  was  placed  on  the  lower.      The   upper  12- 
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sided  part  of  the  Miinzerthurm,  though  of  very  early- 
date,  is  not  as  old  as  the  plain  and  sturdy  round  tower 
on  which  it  rests.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  George,  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Schloss,  Kaiser  Max  was  married  to  his 
second  wife,  Maria  Bianca  of  Milan.  The  chapel  is 
finely  vaulted  and  adorned  with  the  arms  of  many  of 
Austria's  provinces. 

Those  interested  in  numismatics  will  probably  remem- 
ber that  it  was  at  Hall  that  the  first  Thaler — the  so-called 
Doppelguldengroschen — were  struck,  prior  even  to  the 
Bohmische  Joachimstaler,  which  are  also  of  very  early 
date.  Collectors  also  prize  the  Haller  Zwolfkreuzer- 
stiicke  (or  Pfundstiicke)  and  the  Hoferzwanzige,  coined 
by  Andreas  Hofer  during  his  brief  term  of  rulership  as 
"Commandant"  (sic)  of  Tirol,  which  have  an  historic 
as  well  as  a  numismatic  value,  while  all  the  coins  that 
issued  from  the  Miinzerthurm  are  characterised  by  their 
exceptionally  clean,  fine  workmanship. 

In  a  side  street  that  turns  from  the  upper  "Platz"  of 
Hall  is  the  15th-century  house  built  under  the  auspices 
of  Florian  v.  Waldauf,  who  here  founded  what  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  first  social  club  in  Germany.  It  now 
accommodates  the  "Lese-Casino"  or  Reading  Room, 
but  though  in  its  reformed  old  age  dedicated  to  the 
solemn  rites  of  "High-thinking,"  it  was  in  its  unre- 
generate  youth  a  drinking  snuggery,  pure  and  simple. 
The  room  in  which  Florian  and  his  cronies  were  wont  to 
clink  glasses  with  Emperor  and  Archduke,  is  still  un- 
changed with  its  low  ceiling,  whose  twenty-one  wooden 
beams  are  carved  each  with  a  different  design.  Two 
fine  books  of  painted  coats-of-arms,  one  contemporary 
with  the  building  of  the  house  and  a  superb  "Pokal"  or 
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drinking  glass,  heavily  embossed  with  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Imperial  Eagle,  the  shields  of  all  the  German  States, 
and  the  date  1589,  are  shown  by  the  old  lady  who  acts  as 
caretaker  to  the  "Leseverein." 

It  was  another  company,  the  guild  of  S.  Barbara,  who 
in  i486  set  up  the  Gothic  pillar  with  reliefs  of  the  Resur- 
rection and  of  Duke  vSiegmund,  which  once  standing 
above  the  fountain  in  the  garden  of  the  salt-mine  offices, 
has  lately  been  removed  to  the  public  space  in  frcmt  of 
the  latter. 

Other  memorials  of  Hall's  mediaeval  period  are  the 
escutcheons,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Austria,  and  one 
those  of  Tirol — which  hang  high  on  the  wall  of  what  is 
now  the  Post  Office,  transported  thither  from  the  old 
Milser-Tower.  They  were  executed  in  the  year  1450. 
The  meaning  of  the  sculptured  figure  that  occupies  a 
niche  close  by  is  less  easily  read.  All  explanation  rests 
on  surmise,  and  the  only  thing  pretty  certain  about 
it  is  that  in  1522  it  surmounted  a  fountain  which,  no 
more  existent,  then  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Market 
Place. 

As  we  stroll  through  the  narrow  diiigy  streets,  the 
Jesuit  Church  will  attract  attention.  The  Collegium  is 
now  a  barracks.  How  extensive  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Order  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Restaurant  Teml-Schossl,  in  which  the  Refectory 
and  a  fine  double  staircase  with  balustrade  of  carved 
wood  may  be  seen,  is  quite  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

The  environs  of  Hall  have  much  to  tempt  the  leisurely 
traveller  to  prolonged  sojourn,  though  as  they  can  be 
visited  with  almost  as  much  ease  from  the  comfortable 
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hostelries  of  Innsbruck,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  patronise 
its  one  fair  inn. 

About  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Hall  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  River,  a  small  chapel  stands  on  the  actual  edge 
of  the  water.  It  is  called  the  Lendcapelle,  the  name 
originating  from  this  having  been  the  spot  which,  up 
till  the  opening  of  the  railway  line,  was  the  landing 
place,  or  Gelande  for  all  wares  intended  for  Innsbruck, 
as  well  as  Hall.  The  group  of  old-fashioned  houses  we 
see  here,  one  in  particular  that  has  quite  a  war-like  tower, 
must  be  much  older  than  the  chapel  which  was  built  to 
commemorate  the  shipment,  on  Aug.  i8,  1765,  of  the 
body  of  Emperor  Francis  I.  His  death  occurred  at 
Innsbruck  with  tragic  suddenness  during  the  wedding 
festivities  of  his  son,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  and  the 
same  day  the  mortuary  barge  started  on  its  sad  journey 
to  Vienna. 

A  very  pleasant  thing  to  do  is  to  cross  the  bridge  and 
follow  pretty  country  paths  to  the  old  Abbey  Church 
belonging  to  the  Servite  Monastery  of  Volders.  Both 
bridge  and  Convent  were  repeatedly  the  scene  of  des- 
perate conflict  at  the  time  of  Tirol's  single-handed  duel 
with  Napoleon  and  his  Bavarian  minions.  The  Church, 
clean  and  handsome,  is  much  be-frescoed  in  rococo 
style  by  Knoller,  a  Tirolese  artist  of  1 7th  century  renown . 
In  its  vestibule  a  large  stone  may  be  observed  hanging 
almost  as  if  it  were  in  mid-air,  which  curious  position  it 
is  said  to  have  assumed  by  way  of  miraculous  rebuke  to 
a  man  who  persisted  in  profanity  after  warning  from  a 
comrade.  About  ten  minutes  further  on,  in  all  an  easy 
hour  from  Hall,  is  the  village  of  Volders — one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  valley  of  the  Unterinn,  and  famous  as  the 
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home  of  Reinisch,  the  heroic  smith.  Scythes  were  his 
speciality,  and  in  "Anno.  '9,"  during  the  bloody  combat 
of  Spinges — at  the  mouth  of  the  Pusterthal — he,  in  de- 
fault of  any  other  weapon,  mowed  down,  with  one  of  his 
own  well-tempered  blades,  fifteen  of  the  enemy,  before 
he  fell  in  his  turn,  pierced  by  French  bayonets.  A  tablet 
affixed  to  his  house  serves  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
the  "Sensenschmied"  of  Volders. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  go  as  far  as  Volders  can 
stroll  in  twenty  minutes  to  Absam,  the  quaint  village 
whose  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  her  child 
has  made  it  one  of  the  most  frequented  pilgrimage  spots 
in  Tirol.  It  is  the  Mecca  of  the  newly-married,  or  of 
those  that  wish  to  be.  Here,  too,  was  born  the  "Father 
of  the  German  Violin,"  Jacob  Stainer.  The  history  of 
Jacob  Stainer  is  a  painful  one.  It  was  under  the  Italian 
Amati,  who  was  attracted  to  Innsbruck,  like  many  musi- 
cians of  note,  by  the  fame  of  the  musical  fetes  given  by 
Leopold  V.  and  Claudia  de  Medici,  that  Jacob  Stainer, 
born  162 1,  studied  his  beloved  science.  But  the  Italian 
violin  failed  to  express  his  more  robust  German  tempera- 
ment, and  he  thought  and  brooded,  and  brooded  and 
thought,  till  at  last  he  produced  the  instrument  which  has 
become  famous.  A  time  was  to  come,  though  he  did 
not  live  to  see  it,  when  a  violin  of  his  making,  such  an 
one  as  he  was  wont  to  hawk  about  at  fairs,  glad  if  he 
could  sell  it  for  six  gulden,  would  fetch  .^^oo  ducats.  By 
1656  his  renown  was  such  that  he  was  appointed  violin- 
maker  to  the  court  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Carl.  But 
a  little  space,  however,  and  evil  days  crowded  thick  and 
fast  upon  him.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  usurers,  who 
stripped  him  of  all  he  had,  and  then  came  accusation  of 
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heresy  which  ended  in  imprisonment.  After  a  captivity 
of  several  months  he  was  released,  but  meanwhile  a 
cloud  had  descended  on  his  spirit.  With  his  violin 
under  his  arm  he  fled  to  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, there  to  wander  incessantly  seeking  the  peace 
which  was  never  again  to  be  his,  till,  in  1663,  he  found 
it  in  the  grave. 

Many  are  the  gruesome  legends  or  romantic  stories 
which  cling  to  hoary  tower  or  lonely  peasant  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hall,  but  even  I,  incorrigible 
loiterer  as  I  am,  cannot  linger  here  for  ever.  A  moment 
comes  when  my  journey  must  be  continued.  If  I  avail 
myself  of  the  steam-tram  that  connects  Hall  with  Inns- 
bruck I  pass  in  rapid  succession  the  three  small  villages 
of  Thaur,  Rinn,  and  Arzl.  The  traveller  who  has  jour- 
neyed through  Nonsberg,  in  South  Tirol,  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  similarity  of  these  names  with  another 
trio  of  villages — Torre,  Rumo,  and  Arsis,  in  the  curious 
upland  valley  which  runs  from  the  Mendel  to  Mezzo- 
Lombardo  parallel  with  that  of  the  Adige,  though  at  a 
much  greater  altitude.  Legend  explains  the  connection 
that  undoubtedly  exists  by  relating  how  Romedio — one 
of  the  most  popular  saints  of  S.  Tirol — was  a  member  of 
a  noble  family,  which,  in  the  6th  century,  had  vast  estates 
in  and  about  the  tract  which  our  tramway  traverses. 
Romedio,  leaving  his  home  to  become  a  hermit  in  the 
Nonsthal,  where  his  speciality  seems  to  have  been  to  ride 
a  tame  bear  when  calling  on  his  Bishop,  divided  the 
paternal  acres  between  the  Bishops  of  Trent  and  Augs- 
burg, the  former  receiving  in  addition  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  the  Church  of  Thaur — a  right  exercised  up 
till    1301, — while    to    the    latter    he    presented    the    salt 
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mines,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  his  wealth. 
But  he  carried  away  with  him  fond  memories  of 
his  northern  birthplace,  and  to  these  are  due  the 
Italianised  names  of  the  hamlet  which  in  the  far 
away  South  will  ever  recall  the  boyhood's  home  of 
S.  Romedio. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Innsbruck 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  steady  rise  and 
development  of  Innsbruck,  chief,  perhaps,  the  vital 
importance  of  easy  communication  with  Vienna,  which 
after  the  merging  of  Tirol  into  Austria  marked  her  out 
as  the  obvious  capital  of  the  province.  At  the  junction 
of  the  great  Brenner  road  with  the  highways  that  lead 
East  and  West  to  realms  mightier  than  her  own,  and  but 
a  long  day's  march  from  the  frontier  of  her  ever-ready 
Bavarian  foe  she  has  lain  in  the  path  of  war.  But  it  has 
also  been  that  of  commerce ;  and  middleman,  so  to  speak 
between  the  North  and  South,  she  has  not  lacked  her 
pickings  and  gleanings. 

Her  position,  too,  is  one  that  has  found  favour  in  the 
sight  of  Mother  Nature.  Right  in  the  centre  of  a  broad 
and  fertile  plain,  which  is  watered  by  the  strong  swift- 
flowing  River  Inn,  and  sheltered  from  North  winds  by 
a  giant  screen  of  mountains  5,000  to  6,500  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  the  sun  greets  her  as  he  rises,  keeps 
a  beneficent  eye  upon  her  throughout  his  daily  passage 
and,  loth  to  bid  her  farewell,  flings  a  good-night  kiss  as 
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he  sinks  to  rest  beyond  the  heights  of  Vorarlberg.  We 
are  not  yet  in  the  South,  and  at  an  akitude  of  i,8oo  feet 
are  above  the  zone  of  the  vine,  but  Indian  corn  grows 
strong  and  sturdy  in  her  girdhng  fields,  and  the  sky 
is  of  a  blue  intensity  unfamiliar  to  purely  Northern 
latitudes. 

Swarming  adways  with  a  motley  crowd,  mostly  of  an 
incohesive  character,  whose  elements  are  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow,  Innsbruck  makes  the  impression  of  a 
historic  chateau  transformed  by  its  owner  into  a  vast 
caravanserai.  But  if  its  Chatelaine,  blest  like  Mrs.  Gilpin 
"with  a  frugal  mind,"  has  not  disdained  to  turn  the 
home  of  her  forefathers  to  account,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  has  done  it  in  masterly  fashion.  With  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance  she  offers  accommodation  suited 
to  all  purses  and  to  all  tastes.  The  Sybarite  can 
luxuriate  in  suites  of  perfectly  appointed  chambers.  The 
humble  pedestrian  will  be  made  equally  welcome  in  the 
Gaststube,  without  which  no  Austrian  inn  can  be  called 
complete  and  which,  as  distinct  from  those  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  is  its  characteristic  feature.  Within 
its  panelled  walls,  amid  a  cheery  unpretentious  company, 
prince  and  peasant  may  here  be  found  side  by  side  on 
most  excellent  terms  with  each  other. 

Our  hostess  has  laid  out  her  gardens  with  benches 
and  shady  paths,  and  entertains  her  guests  therein  with 
seductive  music,  while  in  bad  weather  concert  and  play 
may  be  enjoyed  within  the  hall  she  has  erected  for  this 
special  purpose. 

As  for  a  lounge — well  !  she  had  it  ready  to  her  hand. 
What  more  lordly  one  could  she  have  contrived  than 
her    Maria-Thcresienstrasse,  where    all    dav    long,    and 
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much  of  the  night  too,  there  is  a  come-and-go  of  many 
nationalities,    sauntering   the   leisure   hours   away     and 
finding  ever  fresh  pleasure  in  the  quaint  perspective  of 
picturesquely    ancient    houses    closed    by    the    purple 
snow-streaked  walls  of  mighty  mountains.    The  throngs 
of  pleasure  seekers  themselves  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  pictorial  effect.    The  inconspicuous  garb  of  English- 
man and  American  serves  only  as  a  foil  to  the  jaunty 
costume  affected  by  the  German  or  Austrian  tourist  in 
his  green-banded  hat   bristling   with    "Gamsbart,"  or 
tufted  with  eagle's  feathers,  his  green-embroidered  coat 
and   curtailed   breeches,    and    with    nought  but   scanty 
leggings,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  knitted  in  green  and 
white,  on  the  legs  otherwise  bare  from  the  knee  down- 
ward.    Who  shall  say  that  he  is  not  a  fine  fellow  as  he 
struts   by,    ice-axe   in    hand,    climbing    irons   swinging 
from  his  Rucksack,  and  rope  coiled  knowingly  around 
his  body?     You  will  hear  him  bestow  a  broad  "Griiss 
di'  Gott"  on  the  peasant  whom  he  jostles,  to  which  the 
latter,  be  he  of  the  environs,  will  probably  respond  with 
a  "Habe  die  Ehre,"  which  exactly  corresponds  to   the 
would-be  city  air  of  his  ready-made  suit,  while  the  frieze- 
clad  dweller  of  the  distant  mountain  vales,  who  comes  in 
on    rare   occasion    to   the   great    Metropolis,   will   stare 
open-mouthed,  till,  at  last,  unrealising  that  imitation  is 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  he  relieves  his  feelings  by 
remarks  that  are  the  reverse  of  eulogistic.    Peasant  maids 
from  far  and  near  clinging,  unlike  their  city  sisters,  to 
the  dress  of  a  by-gone  generation,   move  through   the 
crowd  in  their  broad-brimmed  gold-lined  hats  (veritable 
halos   these,   if   set    far  back    on    the    head),    fluttering 
ribbons,   bright  'kerchiefs   and   aprons,  and  coquettish 
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square-cut  bodices.  But  attractive  as  these  cherry- 
cheeked  damsels  may  be,  still  more  decorative  are  the 
officers  in  trimmest  of  uniforms  and  clanking  swords  at 
their  sides,  who  are  "Stammgjiste"  (visitors  more  or  less 
permanent)  of  this  aristocratic  hostelry.  Now  and  again 
a  sober  note  is  struck  by  the  apparition  of  some  black- 
garbed  ecclesiastic  or  Dominican  monk  in  black  and 
white,  or  Benedictine  sister,  a  mass  of  white  flannel,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  crowd  is  one  frankly  frivolous,  on 
pleasure  bent  and  eager  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour.  And 
over  all  the  sun  shines  as  it  seldom  does  north  of  the 
Alps,  the  sky  positively  glitters  in  its  blue  intensity, 
and  the  air  wafted  straight  from  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow  is  as  iced  champagne  offered  by  our  hospitable 
hostess  to  her  guests  ! 

She  is  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  she  takes  to  gratify 
them  by  a  longer  season  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
hotel  keepers.  Her  salons  are  seldom  empty,  her  corri- 
dors never  deserted.  All  the  year  round  the  tourist 
stream  flows  steadily  through  Innsbruck.  In  winter, 
spring  and  autumn  the  tide  is  set  towards  Italy,  to 
return  with  the  first  hint  of  summer,  which  in  its  turn 
brings  vast  northern  contingents  bent  on  the  conquest  of 
peaks,  or  on  the  less  energetic  enjoyment  of  snow-cooled 
breezes  or  aromatic  pine  forest.  Few  are  willing  to  pass 
the  capital  of  Tirol  without,  at  least,  a  short  sojourn,  and 
our  patrician  landlady  does  a  thriving  business.  She 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  realise  that  the  (juaint 
antiquity  of  her  mansion  is  its  greatest  charm,  and  with 
/.(■alous  care  has  preserved  all  souvenirs  of  its  historic 
past.  I'or  goodly  pedigree  she  has,  although  her 
genealogical  tree  is  of  mushroom  growth  compared  to 
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that  of  some  of  her  neighbours.  Less  than  looo  years 
have  come  and  gone  since  the  first  mention  of 
"Inespruge"  as  a  tiny  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn, 
taking  its  name  from  the  bridge  or  "Briicke"  that 
spanned  the  river,  was  inserted  in  an  indulgence  dated 
1027  A.D.,  and  even  after  that,  over  two  centuries  had  to 
elapse  before  Otto  II.,  Count  of  Andechs,  in  1233  A.D. 
bestowed  municipal  dignity  upon  the  overgrown 
village.  With  the  marriage  of  Otto  to  a  daughter  of 
Albert  III.,  Count  of  Tirol,  Innsbruck,  together  with  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Inn,  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Counts  of  Tirol.  Meinhard  II.  did  much  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  newly-fledged  town,  which  gradu- 
ally grew  in  such  favour  with  the  rulers  of  the  land,  that 
in  1490,  under  Kaiser  Maximilian  I.,  it  was  declared  to  be 
its  capital.  Despite  the  scourge  of  war,  of  famine,  of 
plague,  and  earthquake,  Innsbruck  with  the  vitality  of 
healthy-blooded  youth,  throve  exceedingly,  till  at  last  it 
blossomed  into  the  fine  and  prosperous  city  we  know 
to-day. 

The  whole  of  her  past  history  rises  up  before  us  in 
a  series  of  pictures  as  we  pass  through  her  streets. 
Otto  II.  raised  the  walls  in  1234  and  dug  the  fosse  of 
which  the  curving  Burggraben  (castle  moat) — graben 
now  in  name  onlv — will  remind  us.  He,  too,  built  as 
semi-royal  residence,  the  tall  and  many-angled  Ottoburg, 
which  overlooks  the  river  at  the  entrance  to  the  Herzog- 
F  r  ieder  ichstrasse . 

The  fine  fountain  in  the  Margarethenplatz  points  back 
through  close  on  550  years  to  the  Union  of  Tirol  and 
Austria  in  1363.  Thirty-seven  years  later  saw  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Riesenhaus  (or  the  House  of  the  Giant — it 
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will  be  found  in  the  Hofgrasse),  as  the  gift  of  the  Arch- 
duke Siegmund  to  his  Court  Giant,  Haid,  of  whom  a 
clumsy  statue  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  first  floor  is  said 
to  have  been  intended  for  a  portrait.  The  mediaeval  Her- 
zog-Friedrichstrasse  recalls  hnn  of  "the  EmptyPockets," 
the  darling  of  his  people,  whose  adventures  are  still  the 
theme  of  song  and  romance.  As  long  as  legend  has 
power  to  stir  the  imagination  he  will  be  popularly 
credited  with  the  gilding  of  the  famous  "Dachl"  with 
pure  gold,  as  a  bravado  to  those  who  threw  his  penniless 
condition  in  his  face.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not  he,  but  the  Emperor  Maximilian  who,  a  generation 
later,  endowed  his  beloved  Innsbruck  with  that  (and 
much  else  beside),  raising  as  a  memorial  of  his  marriage 
with  Maria  Bianca  Sforza  of  Milan,  the  fapade  so 
picturesque  with  frescoes  and  richly-carven  and  em- 
blazoned balconies,  and  the  roof  that  dazzles  us  with  its 
glitter  when  the  sun  is  high. 

If  Friedrich  was  the  darling,  Max,  the  chivalrous, 
generous-hearted,  open-handed  Max,  was  the  idol  of  his 
Tiroler.  The  affection  with  which  he  cherished  the  good 
town  won  in  return  a  devotion  that  even  now  attaches  to 
his  memory,  and  will  endure  as  long  as  the  superb 
monument  raised  by  him  to  mark  his  last  resting-place. 
This,  the  finest  specimen  of  i6th  century  art  that  Austria 
has  to  show,  is  in  the  contemporary  Hofkirche.  The 
Church  is  not,  of  itself,  of  absorbing  interest,  but,  to 
tens  of  thousands  yearly,  it  is  the  goal  of  pilgrimage — 
patriotic,  religious  or  artistic.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificently  suggestive  than  the  double  row  of  28  over 
life-size  bronze  figures,  ancestors  or  contemporaries  of 
him  to  whose  honf)ur  they  are  here  assembled,   which 
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form  spalier  on  either  side,  charged  with  the  double  duty 
of  guardianship  and  of  acting  as  torch-bearers  to  light 
the  obsequies  of  the  Imperial  corpse.  The  burial  of  Max 
did  not,  as  events  turned  out,  take  place  here,  but  at 
Wiener-Neustadt,  near  Vienna.  That  does  not,  how- 
ever, detract  from  the  grand  impressiveness  of  this 
avenue  of  grim  stern  figures,  each  of  which  has  its 
individual  character  and  interest,  while  more  than  one  is 
a  masterpiece  of  the  plastic  art.  As  such  the  figure  of 
Arthur  of  England  is  pre-eminent.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
famous  Peter  Vischer  of  Niirnberg,  who  also  is 
responsible  for  the  much-admired,  but  somewhat  effemin- 
ate and  affected  Theodoric.  After  the  superb  effect 
produced  by  this  company  of  silent,  stately  watchers,  the 
alabaster  reliefs  which  decorate  the  tomb  itself  strike  one 
at  first  with  a  certain  trivial  "prettiness,"  though  their 
exquisite  beauty  of  workmanship  fascinates  as  soon  as 
the  mind  can  free  itself  from  the  obsession  of  the 
"Ancestors."  Twenty-four  in  number,  and  fine  and 
dainty  as  any  ivory  carving — which,  indeed,  in  their 
creamy  tints,  they  greatly  resemble — they  form  a 
running  illustration  of  all  that  Max  thought  worthy  of 
commemoration  in  his  varied  life.  We  see  him  as 
bridegroom,  as  warrior,  as  conqueror,  as  Emperor — we 
see  him  in  alliance  with  the  Pope,  presiding  over  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Phillip  le  Bel  to  the  unhappy 
Joanna  of  Aragon,  and  meeting  with  our  own  Henry 
VII.  before  the  gates  of  Tournai.  The  whole  cenotaph 
is  like  unto  a  casket  encrusted  with  sculpture  in 
miniature,  that  almost  needs  a  magnifying  glass  for 
their  adequate  examination,  and  it  seems  fitting  that 
such  cameo-like  "chiselled  pictures"  as  a  German  writer 
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calls  them,  should  be  protected  by  the  enclosing  grille 
of  superb  workmanship. 

There  are  other,  if  less  ornate,  monuments  in  this 
Church  that  may  well  detain  us  a  moment.  Close  to  those 
of  Haspinger  and  Speckbacher,  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
Burg  in  which  as  "Commandant"  he  ruled  as  well  and 
lived  as  wisely  as  in  the  far  distant  mountain  inn  that 
was  his  home,  the  remains  of  Andreas  Hofer,  hero  and 
martyr  of  "Anno  '9" — incarnation  of  all  that  is  most 
admirable  in  the  national  character,  have  found  their  last 
resting-place. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  beloved  first  wife, 
Philippine  Welser,  lie  in  the  Silver  Chapel  that  opens 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Nave.  We  shall  find  the 
associations  evoked  by  their  tomb  more  interesting  than 
the  silver  figure  of  the  Virgin  from  which  the  chapel 
takes  its  name. 

I  wonder  whether  there  could  be  a  stronger  moral 
contrast  than  is  furnished  by  the  memory  of  the  gentle 
Lily  of  Augsburg,  and  of  that  Royal  enigma — Christina 
of  Sweden,  who,  some  seventy  years  after  Philippine  was 
laid  to  rest,  made  public  profession,  before  the  High 
Altar  of  Innsbruck's  Hofkirche,  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
already  privately  embraced  at  Brussels.  Outwardly  com- 
posed as  this  most  strange  woman  may  have  been,  in 
the  "black  silk  and  diamonds"  that  the  historian  has 
immortalised — did  the  echoes  of  the  cannon  which, 
hailing  the  conversion  of  the  daughter,  were  probably 
the  same  that  the  Tirolese  in  defence  of  their  fron- 
tiers, had  turned  upon  the  father  as  Champion  of 
the  Protestant  Cause,  wake  no  tumult  of  formless  regret 
within  her  breast  ? 
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With  Hofer  we  have  overleapt  the  procession  of  the 
centuries.  The  Maria-Theresianstrasse,  stately  with  its 
fine  old  rococo  houses  (see  note)  carries  us  back  again  to 
the  i8th  century.  To  its  very  commencement  indeed, 
for  the  pillar  in  its  centre,  surmounted  by  a  figure  ol 
St.  Anne,  owes  its  erection  to  the  pious  gratitude  of  the 
four  Estates  of  Tirol,  who  thus  fulfilled  a  vow, 
dependent  on  the  defeat  of  the  Bavarian  invaders  of  1703. 
Maria-Theresa  it  was  who,  in  addition  to  the  Burg  in  its 
present  aspect,  raised  the  triumphal  arch,  which,  but  for 
an  irritating  bend  in  the  street  would  stand  directly 
opposite  to  the  "Goldenes  Dachl."  It  commemorates 
the  visit  of  this  truly  Imperial  woman  with  her  husband 
the  Emperor  Franz  I.  in  1765,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
nuptials  of  her  son  Leopold,  and  the  Infanta  Maria 
Ludovica.  Sorrow  followed  all  too  close  on  the  heels  of 
joy !  The  festivities  were  cut  short  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Emperor,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  the 
inner  side  of  the  arch  bears  the  emblems  of  mourning, 
while  those  on  the  outer  are  eloquent  of  rejoicing.  The 
Chapel  in  the  Burg,  built  on  the  spot  where  Franz  I. 
breathed  his  last,  is  another  record  of  his  untimely 
decease. 

The  next  generation  saw  Tirol  plunged  into  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  of  which  the  capital  was  fated  to  bear 
the  greatest  brunt.       Again  and   again   the  troops  of 

The  "Landhaus"  at  the  corner  of  the  street  of  the  same  name  should 
be  specially  noted.  Fine  XVI.  century  houses  are  those  built  by  Hans 
Trautson  Freiherr  zu  Matrei,  and  the  so-called  Katzunghaus. 

It  is  worth  while  to  turn  into  the  Pfarrgasse,  to  glance  at  a  beautiful 
house,  whose  escutcheon  bears  the  date  1541,  and  into  the  Hofgasse 
for  the  sake  of  one  built  in  1532,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  S. 
Christopher  and  S.   George. 
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Napoleon,  now  French,  now  Bavarian,  occupied  Inns- 
bruck. Again  and  again  they  w^ere  repulsed  by  the 
stubborn  heroism  of  the  Tirolese  who,  from  every 
direction,  flew  to  the  aid  of  their  capital.  The  greenly 
wooded  heights  that  form  natural  ramparts  north  and 
south,  and  the  fertile  plains,  which  then  came  up  close 
to  the  city  walls,  were  the  scene  of  bloody  contest.  Her 
streets  resounded  with  the  din  of  battle,  with  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  the  wail  of  the  widow^  and  orphan,  the 
murmur  of  a  people  enslaved.  Years  crept  by  before 
deliverance  came.  Up  to  this  time,  indeed  till  long  after, 
the  Gasthaus  zum  Adler  was  Innsbruck's  principal  inn. 
Kings  and  Emperors  have  lodged  in  its  spacious  rooms. 
Gothe  halted  under  its  roof  as  he  journeyed  down  to  Italy. 
Kotzebue  and  Heine  came  later,  but  the  guest  whose 
sojourn  is  the  "Adler's"  proudest  boast  is  Andreas 
Hofer.  On  Aug.  15,  1809,  he  delivered  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  continue  the  struggle  for 
Church,  Kaiser,  and  Fatherland  to  the  bitter  end.  If 
the  ghost  of  Gothe,  who  did  not  blush  to  write  odes  of 
welcome  to  Napoleon  after  Jena,  ever  haunts  the  cor- 
ridors of  this  fine  old  inn,  I  am  quite  sure  it  takes  very 
good  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  Hofer's  shade. 

At  last,  in  1814,  the  foreign  yoke  imposed  by  the  iron 
hand  of  Napoleon  was  removed,  and  Tirol  was  free  once 
more.  Since  the  day  of  her  re-birth  no  foreign  banner 
has  lluttered  from  the  Burg  of  Innsbruck.  She  has  been 
unimpeded  in  the  march  of  Progress,  and  it  has  made  of 
her  a  "Weltstadt." 

Over  a  thousand  students  rallv  round  the  banner  of 
her  somewhat  youthful  Universitv.  She  boasts  a  State- 
Gymnasium  and  richly  endowed  libraries.   Her  Museum 
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can  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  much  larger 
cities.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to,  rather 
than  a  substitute  for,  the  ordinary  Guide  books,  which 
contain  detailed  reference  to  the  Ferdinandeum,  but  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make  passing  allusion  to 
the  antiquities — Etruscan,  Langobardian,  Roman,  and 
Rhaetian  which  here  illustrate  the  beginnings  of  Tirolese 
History,  to  the  fascinating  maps,  one  by  Burglechner 
and  made  in  1629,  another  by  Anich  and  Hueber  dated 
1774,  to  a  "Saltner"  hand  used  as  warning  to  trespassers 
in  the  vineyards,  and  consisting  of  an  iron  hand  out- 
stretched, and  joined  to  an  eye  and  a  pair  of  wings,  the 
whole  fixed  on  a  tall  pole ;  to  a  piece  of  lace  and  a  cope 
formed  out  of  a  mantle  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  both 
the  production  of  Philippine  Welser's  needle,  to  numer- 
ous mementoes  of  "Anno.  9,"  and  to  the  fine  series  of 
paintings  by  Franz  Defregger,  the  greatest  of  living 
Tirolese  artists,  which  further  recall  that  most  dramatic 
period. 

By  way  of  speciality  Innsbruck  can  show  a  model  of 
Tirol  that  may  be  called  unique.  It  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  Paedagoguim,  and  is  on  the  very  large  scale  of 
I  in  7500,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  walk  along  the  main 
valleys.  Additional  interest  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
the  miniature  mountains  are  formed  by  blocks  of  the 
same  stone  of  which  the  originals  are  composed. 

The  Innsbruck  of  to-day,  bright  and  gay,  smiling  and 
sunny,  prosperous  and  very  well  pleased  with  herself, 
altogether  different  from  what  Heine  saw  and  described 
as  a  "bare,  uninhabitable  place"  attracts,  if  she  does  not 
captivate.  She  is  at  heart  as  frisky  as  any  young  matron 
of  the  20th  century  masquerading  in  the  dress  of  her 
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ancestress,  and  mixing  her  periods  somewhat  as  she 
throws  a  Paquin  mantle  over  a  mediaeval  kirtle,  and  don- 
ning an  1 8th  century  head-dress,  while  she  decks  herself 
with  the  jewels  of  her  great-grandmother.  Motors 
rattle  through  her  streets,  her  fashionable  restaurants 
turn  night  into  day,  her  alluring  shops  make  appeal  to 
the  purse  at  every  turn.  She  seems  to  be  perpetually 
en  fete.  In  summer  the  sound  of  military  music  is  never 
long  absent  from  her  public  places.  In  winter  its  strains 
are  replaced  by  the  merry  jingle  of  sleigh  bells  as  parties 
of  officers  or  students,  or  convivial  Biirger  and  their 
women  folk  return  from  holiday-making  in  one  or  other 
of  the  lovely  spots  in  which  the  environs  are  so  richly 
blest. 

I,  too,  this  bright  September  morning  would  fain  go 
far  afield.  Let  us  first,  however,  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  spots  of  interest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  inn,  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
Nicholas,  you  come,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter-of-an- 
hour's  stroll,  to  Schloss  Buchsenhausen — the  stately 
17th  century  mansion  presented  by  Claudia  de  Medici  to 
her  friend  and  adviser  Wilhelm  Biener,  Chancellor  of 
Tirol.  Yet  another  quarter-of-an-hour  further  on,  by  a 
steep  country  lane,  is  the  homely  castle  of  Weiherburg. 
It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  both  the  Archduke  Sieg- 
mund  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  in  the  large  hall 
on  its  upper  floor,  the  richly  carved  and  gilded  canopy 
of  the  throne  which  Max  used  to  occupy  on  ceremonial 
occasions  still  projects  from  the  wall.  The  balcony  of 
this  room  commands  an  exquisitely  lovely  view. 

The  Castle  is  surrounded  bv  a  delightful  garden,  ter- 
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raced  on  the  hillside,  in  which  a  profusion  of  gorgeous 
autumnal  flowers,  left  to  run  wild  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  live  in  brotherly  unity  with  rows  of  humble  vege- 
tables, and  trees  bending  under  the  weight  of  luscious 
fruit.  Weiherburg  is  now  a  Pension  where  impecuni- 
ous old  maids  knit  stockings  and  drink  coffee  under 
Maximilian's  canopy.  Buchsenhausen  is  a  brewery. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mtindi. 

Almost  immediately  above  us  is  Hungerburg,  right 
on  the  edge  of  a  plateau,  half-an-hour's  walk  from  the 
Schloss.  This  point  may  also  be  reached  by  a  cog-wheel 
railway,  which  starts  from  the  north-east  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  it  should  in  any  case  be  visited  for  the  sake  of 
the  view  (more  extensive,  naturally,  than  that  from 
Weiherburg)  over  Innsbruck,  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and 
the  Mittelgebirg,  which  forms  a  giant  terrace  beyond  the 
silver-gleaming  river. 

To  the  South  of  Innsbruck,  and  now  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  suburb  thereof,  lies  Wilten.  Its  Parish 
Church,  built  at  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  is  much 
admired  for  its  rococo  decoration.  To  me  its  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  votive  picture  which,  presented  by 
Friedrich  "von  der  leeren  Tasche"  after  his  escape  in 
14I8  A.D.  from  imprisonment  at  Constance,  will  be 
found  attached  to  the  pillar  of  the  nave  that  faces  the 
pulpit.  Small  wonder,  after  all  he  had  endured,  that  we 
fail  to  recognise  in  the  bent  and  grey-haired  principal 
figure  the  light-hearted  debonair  Friedrich,  who  made  a 
jest  of  his  empty  pockets.  The  hardest  stroke  of  fate 
was  happily  spared  him — he  was  never  without  a  friend 
to  share  his  trials,  and  the  most  faithful  of  them  all, 
Wilhelm  von  Miillinen,  appears  behind  him,  with  the 
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peacock  feathers  in  his  coronet,  to  which,  worn  as  a  pre- 
rogative by  the  Tirolese  Nobles,  they  owed  their  popular 
name  of  "die  Herren  mit  den  Pfauenfedern." 

The  village  of  Wilten,  by  the  way,  boasts  a  certain 
speciality  in  her  ancient  costume,  still  to  be  seen  on 
worthy  occasions.  We  are  already  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  knee-breeches,  white  stockings,  low  shoes,  and 
embroidered  belts,  but  the  plum-coloured  jackets, 
vests  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  wide-spreading  hats 
of  yellow  felt,  banded  by  green  ribbon,  of  the  good 
Wilteners  are  new  to  us,  and  the  sight  of  a  company 
of  riflemen  or  of  wedding  guests  marching,  thus  arrayed, 
to  Church  or  Gasthaus,  rather  takes  the  breath  away. 

A  pretty  woodland  path  leads  in  ten  minutes  up  from 
Wilten  to  Berg  Isel.  Associations  with  "Anno  '9" 
make  this  green  eminence  one  of  the  most  historic  spots 
in  all  Tirol.  On  its  summit,  consecrated  with  the  blood 
of  thousands  of  her  sons,  she  has  raised  a  statue  of 
Andreas  Hofer.  The  figure,  stalwart  and  massive,  with 
set  lips  and  frowning  brow,  is  by  no  means  an  idealised 
one,  but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  it  better  typifies, 
not  Andreas  Hofer  alone,  but  the  Tirolese  peasant — 
sturdy,  unimaginative,  uncompromising.  The  primary 
object  of  the  small  Museum,  in  front  of  the  monument, 
is  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Kaiserjager  Regiment. 
Amid  much  else  that  is  interesting,  two  models  are 
displayed  here  of  groups  with  which  it  is  suggested  to 
flank  the  statue  of  Hofer.  One  group  shows  the  sinewy 
figure  of  Josef  Speckbacher,  who,  half-turned  towards 
Hofer,  appears  to  be  awaiting  the  signal  to  fall  upon  the 
invaders.  On  his  one  side  kneels  a  Schiitze,  witji  rifle 
raised  to  his  check,  at  his  other  stands  a   peas^-mt  girl 
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armed  with  a  pitch-fork.  She  represents  the  celebrated 
Maid  of  Spinges,  Katharine  Lanz,  who,  in  1797,  kept 
the  French  soldiers,  in  their  attempt  to  storm  the  village 
Church,  at  bay  with  her  homely  weapon.  And  surely 
she  no  less  symbolises  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  women 
of  Tirol,  throughout  those  long,  weary  years  of  battle. 
Not  only  did  they  minister  to  the  wounded  and  carry 
refreshment  under  fire  to  the  combatants,  but  they  gave 
material  assistance  to  their  men  in  the  construction  of 
defences,  they  helped  to  hurl  down  avalanches  of  stones 
and  trees  upon  the  enemy  when  massed  below  in  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Pusterthal,  Eisackthal,  and  the  Vint- 
schgau,  they  furnished  cover  to  the  Tirolese  sharp- 
shooters by  the  high-laden  hay  waggons,  which,  as  on 
the  plain  of  Sterzing,  they  fearlessly  pushed  before  them 
till  within  range  of  the  foe,  and  more  than  one  played, 
like  the  Maid  of  Spinges,  an  Amazon's  part  in  the 
defence  of  their  Holiest.  In  the  second  group,  the  monk 
Haspinger  is  the  central  figure — "he  of  the  Red  Beard," 
with  the  crucifix  that  served  him  also  as  weapon  of 
offence.  He  is  supported  by  an  old  bent  peasant,  who 
conjures  up  the  famous  "Letzte  Aufgebot"  (the  last 
appeal)  to  which  even  the  oldest  and  feeblest  responded 
with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  their  grandsons,  and  by 
Peter  Mayer,  with  lifted  sword  in  his  left  hand  and  his 
right  upraised  to  testify  to  his  given  word.  I  shall 
have  occasion  later  to  sketch  the  story  of  Mayer,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  moving  incidents  in  the  struggle 
between  Tirol  and  Napoleon,  so  will  not  dwell  upon  it 
now. 

At  the  rear  of  the  monument  the  shooting  ranges  are 
situated.     Most  fittingly  established  here,  they  serve  to 
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keep  up  the  patriotic  and  military  spirit  of  whicii  Hofer 
was  the  incarnation.  On  certain  days  the  scene  is  one 
of  the  greatest  animation — the  band  of  the  Kaiserjager 
plays,  the  cafe  is  crowded  with  uniforms  and  pretty 
dresses,  while  officers  at  one  set  of  ranges,  and  their  men 
at  others,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
Though  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  story  she  has  to 
tell  that  we  make  pilgrimage  to  Berg  Isel,  the  lovely  and 
comprehensive  views  over  town  and  valley — East  as  far 
as  Schwaz,  West  as  far  as  the  Martinswand — which  may 
be  enjoyed  from  various  points  of  the  wooded  heights, 
are  also  worth  the  sacrifice  of  an  hour. 

From  the  foot  of  Berg  Isel  a  miniature  railway  runs 
up  to  Igls,  a  village  on  the  Mittelgebirg  at  the  base  of  the 
Patscherkofel.  The  first  station  is  the  halting  place  for 
Schloss  Ambras.  Walkers,  however,  will  much  prefer  the 
very  beautiful  forest-path  which  leads  to  the  Castle  in 
forty  minutes;  this  has  the  further  recommendation  of 
taking  us  past  the  "Tummelplatz"  or  ancient  Tourney 
ground  of  the  Castle.  Here  let  us  tread  softly,  and  with 
hushed  voices,  for  this  green  glade,  devoted  once  to  the 
bloodless  combat  of  courtesy,  is  hallowed  now  by  the 
memory  of  a  nameless  multitude  who  fought  as  real,  not 
mimic,  foes.  Surrounded  by  dense  and  silent  forests, 
eight  thousand  warriors,  fallen  in  the  fatal  times  of 
"Anno  '9,"  of  '59  and  '60,  Tirolese  and  Bavarians, 
French  and  Austrians,  bitter  enemies  in  life,  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  hr(jth(,'rho()d  of  death.  If  the  Imperial  ceno- 
taph, in  the  Hofkirche  of  Innsbruck,  appeals  with  all 
the  aid  that  art  and  imagery  can  lend  to  the  mind,  no 
less  does  this  sylvan  cemetery  appeal  to  the  heart.  Its 
vaulting  is  the  blue  dome  f>f  heaven,  the  everlasting  hills 
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form  guard  of  honour  on  every  side,  the  soaring  pines  of 
immemorial  forest  are  as  the  clustered  columns  of  some 
great  cloister,  and  while  the  wind  calls  forth  a  requiem 
from  the  swaying  branches,  their  aroma  mingles  with 
the  incense  rising  from  the  little  altar,  at  which,  at  stated 
periods,  masses  are  read  for  the  souls  of  this  great  "army 
of  Martyrs." 

Ten  minutes  hence  is  Schloss  Ambras,  the  venerable 
pile,  which  long  the  shuttlecock  of  the  centuries,  passed 
at  last  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  F^erdinand  I., 
Emperor  of  Germany.  He  in  his  will  bestowed  it  upon 
his  son,  who  made  it  the  marriage  portion  of  his  tenderly 
loved  bourgeois  wife,  Philippine  Welser,  the  Lily  of 
Augsburg. 

It  was  for  Philippine  the  alterations  and  additions  were 
made  that  gave  the  Schloss  Ambras  its  present  form — 
for  her  the  terraces  that  gird  it  were  planted  with 
vines,  and  its  approaches  were  turned  into  fruitful 
orchards.  For  her  that  shady  alleys  were  traced  and 
gardens  blossomed,  that  miniature  lakes  were  formed 
and  stocked  with  rare  fish,  and  fountains  conjured  into 
existence,  that  leafy  mazes  were  contrived,  and  grottoes 
made  into  pleasant  retreats  wherein  the  too  ardent  rays 
of  the  noontide  sun  might  be  evaded. 

It  was  for  Philippine,  too,  that  the  realms  of  art  were 
ransacked  to  deck  the  interior  of  the  Castle,  which, 
squarely  grim  and  stern  without,  was  transformed  into  a 
veritable  love  nest  within.  Its  walls  were  draped  with 
embroidered  hangings  and  superb  tapestries.  Sculptors, 
painters  and  carvers  were  laid  under  contribution  of  their 
best.  Schloss  Ambras  became,  in  a  word,  a  treasury  of 
things  rich  and  rare  enough  then,  but  so  priceless  after 
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the  passage  of  subsequent  centuries  that  just  a  hundred 
years  ago  "for  safety  during  the  perilous  times  of  foreign 
invasion"  they  were  removed  en  bloc  to  the  Museums  of 
Vienna,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since,  forming 
the  chief  attraction  of  some  of  the  most  fascinating 
rooms.  Magnificent  armour,  amongst  the  finest  of  its 
kind,  unique  works  of  art  created  out  of  ivory,  mother-o'- 
pearl,  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  materials, 
portraits  of  either  historic  or  artistic  interest,  ancient 
mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  great  and  won- 
derful store  of  ore  and  minerals  may  there  be  seen 
labelled  "from  Schloss  Ambras."  If  in  our  day  they 
rejoice  the  eye  and  the  understanding:  if  the  heart  of 
Philippine  Welser,  to  whom  the  Castle  and  all  that 
therein  was,  was  the  truly  royal  gift  of  love,  must  have 
swelled  with  grateful  affection — we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing what  the  Four  Estates  of  Tirol  thought  of  it  all. 
On  them  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  shunting  his  personal 
debts  to  the  tune  of  1,600,000  florins,  and  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  foresee  that  the  attractions  of 
Schloss  Ambras  would  prove  a  valuable  national  asset 
in  the  far  future. 

Ambras  can  be  visited  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Monday,  throughout  the  summer  and  early  autumn, 
The  greater  part  of  its  treasures  were,  as  I  have 
said,  removed  t(j  Vienna,  but  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  armour  remains  in  its  more  modern, 
and  somi'  interesting  bits  of  antique  furniture  in 
its  older  part.  Among  other  small  things  a  cabinet 
for  the  collection  of  coins  and  a  desk,  both  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Philippine  Welser,  are  shown.  Here,  too, 
is    her    portrait,    in   middle-age,   curiously    enough   the 
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only  one  that  the  Castle  contains.  The  picture,  which 
appears  on  post-cards  in  all  the  Innsbruck  shops,  is 
taken  from  an  imaginary  portrait  which  is,  I  believe, 
in  Augsburg.  The  face  of  Philippine  is  noticeable  for 
a  certain  fine  distinction,  and  for  its  expression  of 
gentle  goodness  rather  than  for  actual  beauty,  while 
Ferdinand's  portrait  also  carries  with  it  the  assurance 
that  their  life-long  love  was  founded  on  something  more 
substantial  than  skin-deep  attractions. 

Happily  no  pretext  has  ever  been  found  by  Vienna  for 
removing  the  decoration  of  frescoes  and  carving,  which 
in  themselves  alone  can  repay  the  trouble  of  an  excursion 
to  Ambras.  The  hand  of  a  i6th  century  Italian  artist 
is  unmistakeable  in  the  fine  allegorical  painting  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  armoury,  where  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
are  presented,  together  with  the  stars  and  planets, 
symbolically  treated.  Still  more  interesting  is  the 
Spanish  Hall,  lined  v/ith  full-length  portraits  of  Tirolese 
rulers,  commencing  with  Albrecht  I.  and  ending  with 
Ferdinand.  The  procession  of  Counts  and  Archdukes 
was  also  the  work  of  an  Italian — one  Pietro  Rosa,  of 
Brescia,  and  begun  in  1570,  was  finished  the  following 
year.  A  superb  carved  ceiling  gives  additional  mag- 
nificence to  this  noble  room,  and,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
intarsia  and  the  rich  wrought  iron  hinges  of  the  doors> 
was  the  production  of  native  art. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  charming  gardens  of 
Schloss  Ambras  are  opened  freely  to  the  visitor,  without 
formalities  of  any  kind. 

A  road  much  more  direct  than  that  by  way  of  Wilten, 
but  for  the  most  part  shadeless,  leads  back  to  Innsbruck 
through  Pradl,  with  its  "Bauerntheater." 
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Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  assist  at  one  of  the 
chivalrous  or  legendary  plays  that  are  the  pride  of 
Pradl's  repertoire,  will  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  witnessed  a  typical  side  of  Tirolese  life. 

Another,  and  more  important  one,  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
great  shooting  range  which,  belonging  to  the  town,  has 
been  established  on  the  plain  between  Innsbruck  and 
Hall.  It  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Austrian  dominion. 

Endless  are  the  excursions,  other  than  those  already 
indicated,  that  may  be  made  up  or  down  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  on  foot,  by  carriage,  or  by  motor.  Hall, 
Schwaz,  the  Achensee,  Tratzberg  and  the  Gnadenwald 
may  each  be  visited  in  the  course  of  a  short  day. 

Over  the  terrace-plateau  to  the  south  of  the  inn  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  a  number  of  charming  villages  are 
scattered,  amid  delightful  surroundings  of  wood  and 
turf  and  water,  and  teeming  each  with  historic  or  legen- 
dary association.  There  is  Rinn,  where,  having 
lunched  well  and  cheaply  at  the  "Arche  von  Noah" — 
surely  a  privilege  in  itself — we  may  see  the  house  of 
Josef  Spechbacher,  who  married  a  peasant  heiress  of 
Rinn.  It  is  told  that  during  seven  weeks  he  found  con- 
cealment from  the  pursuit  of  the  French  in  1810,  in  a 
coffin-like  hollow,  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep 
in  the  floor  of  the  stable,  the  great  bulk  of  a  cow,  to- 
gether with  some  straw  and  dung  heaped  about  him, 
effectually  covering  all  trace  of  the  fugitive.  There  is 
Judenstein,  close  to  Rinn,  in  whose  church  the  ghastly 
murder  of  a  Christian  child,  sacrificed  by  Jewish  fanatics 
with  Hebrew  rites,  is  re-enacted  by  a  group  of  figures 
(carved  with  a  certain  life-like  if  rude  vigour)  on  the  very 
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stone  which,  if  legend  may  be  believed,  served  as  altar. 
There  is  Igls  on  the  fringe  of  the  superb  forests  that 
clothe  the  Patscherkofel,  boasting  first-class  hotels,  and 
Lans  close  to  a  little  lake  where  a  swim  may  be  enjoyed, 
and  to  heathery  knolls  which  afford  magnificent  views  of 
the  valley  of  Stubai  and  its  glaciers.  The  excursion  to 
Igls  and  Lans  may  be  combined  with  that  to  Schloss 
Ambras  by  making  use  of  the  little  train  that  serves  the 
Mittelgebirg  as  link  with  Innsbruck,  and  a  charming 
return  route  is  offered  by  the  beautiful  and  shady  old 
road,  which,  passing  the  village  of  Vill,  threads  the 
ravine  of  the  Sill  and  emerges  direct  upon  Wilten.  I 
omit  all  but  mere  mention  of  the  Stubaithal,  to  which 
the  railway  line  opened  in  1904  furnishes  such  easy 
access,  and  which  would  be  called,  by  many  "guides" 
the  excursion  par  excellence  of  Innsbruck.  To  touch 
upon  this  glorious  valley  as  simply  an  appendage  of  the 
town,  would  be  inadequate  even  to  insult.  Not  in  a  para- 
graph, not  in  a  chapter,  could  the  charm  of  its  villages, 
the  rich  store  of  its  legend,  the  costume  and  usages  of 
its  people — a  race  apart,  as  is  so  often  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent valleys  of  Tirol — and  the  beauties  of  the  glacier 
world,  to  which  it  is  an  introduction,  be  more  than  in- 
dicated. While  to  treat  the  Stubai  with  the  fulness  that 
is  its  due,  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  book 
limiting  itself  to  the  Brenner  and  the  great  high  roads 
to  North  and  South  thereof. 

Meanwhile  I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  tempt  the 
tourist  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  great  Caravanserai  of 
Innsbruck,  to  which  he  may  return  evening  after  even- 
ing, with  ever  new  and  ever  fascinating  impressions  of 
a  district  inexhaustible  in  its  beauty  and  variety. 
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CHAPTER     VIII 
Matrei  and  Steinach 

The  day  is  still  young  when  our  train  leaves  Inns- 
bruck, and,  rushing  across  the  plain,  attacks  the  heights 
of  Brenner.  In  the  shadow  of  Berg  Isel  we  pass  its  por- 
tals, and  now  our  progress  becomes  exceeding  slow,  for 
it  is  ever  upward  by  a  steep  and  crawling  line,  and  the 
train,  like  all  experienced  climbers,  takes  its  hills  at 
steady  but  snail-like  pace. 

A  German  traveller  of  forty  years  ago  compares  the 
Brenner  to  a  continuous  Alp,  and  the  simile  is  a  happy 
one.  We  creep  through  a  region  whose  dominant  note 
is  a  fresh  greenness,  the  emerald  green  of  the  North, 
rendered  more  vivid  bv  contrast  with  the  dusky  walls  of 
the  profound  gorge  whose  edge  we  skirt,  and  tlie  white 
foam  of  the  river  that  churns  and  swirls  in  its  depths. 
Right  and  left,  flowery  meadows  creep  up  to  merge 
themselves  in  the  velvet  turf  of  close-cropped  pastures, 
and  higher  still  woods  of  larch  and  pine  make  jagged 
outlines  on  the  crest  of  tJK^  tiill-tops  against  a  sky  of  pale 
and  cloud-flecked  blue. 

To  the  east,  across  the  ravine  in  which  nestles  the 
homely  Schiipfen    Inn,  famous  as  the  head-quarters  of 
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Andreas  Hofer  in  1S09,  rises  the  Waldrastspitz,  every 
contour  accentuated  by  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun 
travelling  to  its  zenith.  The  beautiful  pyramid  fas- 
cinates the  gaze  and  we  condone  the  slowness  of  pro- 
gress that  prolongs  the  view. 

We  have  risen  fourteen  hundred  feet  when  we  reach 
Matrei,  the  first  stage  of  our  journey,  as  it  was  of  the 
old  post  road  in  the  days  when  eight,  or  even  ten  stout 
horses  could  hardly  drag  the  heavy-laden  w^aggons  up 
its  steep  inclines.  We  are  on  ground  of  immense  an- 
tiquity. Indications  of  Etruscan  settlement  have  been 
discovered  here,  and  a  spot  to  the  immediate  North  of 
Matrei,  called  the  Spottllacker,  through  which  the  road 
enters  the  village,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  place  of 
burial  in  pre-historic  times. 

Later  colonists  were  the  Romans,  who  named  the  fort 
they  built  Matrejum,  probably  in  honour  of  the  Goddess 
Matreia.  Of  their  occupation  an  old  building  called  the 
Gypserhaus,  that  existed  till  quite  lately,  was  said  to  be 
a  relic.  The  Matrei  of  to-day  consists  of  a  single  homely 
street  of  stone-built  cottages,  bay-windowed  and  gabled. 
Many  a  fine  old  sign  of  wrought  iron  projects  above  a 
hospitable  low-arched  doorway.  A  travel  book,  pub- 
lished in  the  early  forties,  describes  Matrei's  single  street 
as  lined  with  inns  only,  and  it  has  not  changed  much 
since  the  day  when  this  was  written.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  halting-places  between  Innsbruck  and 
Bozen  may  be  said  to  come  under  the  same  category. 
They  afford  rich  harvest  for  the  waiter  "on  the  tramp" 
from  summer  to  winter  season,  or  vice  versa.  Old  cus- 
tom sanctions  the  demand  of  20  heller  (2d.)  from  each  of 
his  calling  in  every  inn  by  which  he  passes.     If  "swal- 
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low-tails,"  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Providence,  are  little 
known  in  Tirol,  out  of  the  great  Caravanserais,  this 
unwritten  law  permits  him  to  levy  toll  even  on  the  simple 
country  girl  who  brings  your  "Viertel"  of  wine.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  tail-coated  fraternity  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  their  "dead-season"  pedestrian  tours,  and 
are  never  in  any  hurry  to  curtail  them. 

Among  the  much-proffered  hospitality  of  Matrei  we 
shall  do  well  to  accept  that  of  the  "Krone,"  which, 
roomy,  rambling  and  comfortable,  is  eloquent  of  a  time 
which  saw  a  constant  stream  of  merchandise  come  and 
go  between  Italy  and  Germany,  sheltering  itself  in  great 
vaults  at  night  for  fear  of  pilfering,  if  not  actual  attack. 
The  interior  of  the  "Krone"  is  like  a  page  of  sixteenth 
century  romance,  with  its  walls  hung  with  old  paintings, 
its  curious  galleries  looking  down  into  vast  rooms,  in 
each  of  which  a  ball  might  be  given  without  inconveni- 
ence, its  open  stone-pillared  arcades  overhanging  tiny 
inner  court-yards.  It  has  also  latter-day  attractions  to 
offer  in  the  form  of  excellent  food  and  excellent  beds. 

Great  store  of  old  costume  is  still  preserved  in  the 
quaintly-painted  cupboards  so  much  prized  by  the  people 
of  Matrei — red  and  purple  coats,  knee-breeches,  and 
yellow  hats  as  wide  almost  as  an  umbrella,  jaunty  with 
upright  feathers,  long  and  narrow,  that  nod  in  the  most 
comically  dissi]:)ated  fashion  possible  when  on  some 
great  Church  holiday  they  come  forth  to  take  the  air, 
walking  in  procession  behind  priests  and  acolytes.  Old 
custom,  too,  dies  a  hard  death,  in  this  mountain-village. 
At  time  of  "Kirrhwcih"*  we   may  see  bands  of  small 

*  "Kirchwrih,"     as     its     name     denotes,     is     the     .-mnivcrsary     of     the 
Consecration  of  a  Church. 
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boys  perambulating  the  street,  carrying  an  apology  for 
a  red  flag  attached  to  a  pole  surmounted  by  a  cross,  while 
they  repeat  in  monotonous  chant  "The  best  of  wishes 
for  "Kirta"  (Kirchtag — the  fete-day  of  the  Church).  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  song  they  raise  pandemonium 
with  the  aid  of  cow-bells,  goat-horns,  trumpets  and  the 
like.  For  three  days  previous  to  "Kirta"  they  are 
allowed  to  beg  remuneration  from  the  passer-by  for  their 
salutations,  but  these  are  not  costly — a  fev/  hellers  will, 
if  good  wishes  have  any  effect,  set  you  up  in  well  being 
sufficient  for  a  life-time. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Matrei,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
village,  contains  a  statue  of  "Unser  Herr  in  Elend"  (Our 
Lord  in  agony),  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity, 
though  whether  it  really  be  a  13th  century  copy  of  the 
figure  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  open  to  question. 
Tradition  attributes  the  gift  of  this  statue  to  Henry  of 
Auenstein,  the  site  of  whose  ancestral  castle,  long  since 
disappeared,  is  now  tenanted  by  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Caterina,  so  picturesquely  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Navisthal,  to  the  east  between  Matrei  and  Steinach. 

Beyond  the  Church,  and  supplanting  the  Roman 
fortress,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
Schloss  Trautson  on  its  rocky  knoll,  round  whose  base 
the  river  Sill  makes  a  sudden  loop,  is  a  striking  picture. 
In  earlier  and  more  turbulent  times  its  sturdy  towers 
and  their  battlemented  walls  played  no  small  part  in  the 
protection  of  the  village  that  lies  at  its  foot.  Tradition 
hath  it  that  its  Lords  received  their  name  as  special  title 
of  honour  from  the  House  of  Habsburg — to  which  Tirol 
passed  in  1363,  which  decreed  that,  in  recognition  of  their 
fidelity,  they  should  henceforth  be  known  as  its  "Traute 
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Sohne"  or  "trusty  sons."  In  the  great  Banqueting 
Hall  of  the  Castle  there  is  a  curious  17th  century  wall- 
painting,  which  represents  peasant  life  in  unbridled 
reaction  after  the  horrors  and  anxieties  of  civil  war.  The 
Trautsons — now  extinct — were  one  of  the  most  powerful 
families  in  Tirol.  Many  are  the  castles  in  various  parts 
— Reifenegg,  SchrofTenstein,  Sprechenstein,  and  the  old 
Schloss  in  Pfitsch,  of  which  but  a  dilapidated  tower 
survives — which  were  among  their  hereditary  posses- 
sions; many  the  lordly  manor  which  came  to  them  by 
marriage  or  forfeited  mortgage.  Of  these  last  Arhnholz, 
on  the  airy  hillside,  east  of  Matrei,  was  one.  Alas  for 
Romance — it  is  now  a  boarding-house. 

There  are  several  pleasant  excursions  that  may  be 
made  from  Matrei.  The  chief  one  is  to  the  Pilgrimage 
Church  of  Waldrast — two  thousand  feet  above  the 
village  on  the  wooded  flank  of  the  Waldrastspitz.  You 
will  not  do  amiss  if  you  seek  out  this  spot  of  green 
loveliness,  of  sylvan  peace,  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of 
tens  of  thousands. 

Should,  however,  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  have  attrac- 
tion, you  must  not  rely  upon  the  monastery  larders  on 
Fridays  or  other  times  of  fasting.  Mountain  trout, 
dainty  cakes  and  dishes  cunningly  prepared  of  eggs  and 
flour  will  be  the  fare  perforce  on  such  occasion.  Still, 
the  Servite  fathers  have  sound  wine  in  cask,  and  their 
coffee  will  be  found  fresh  and  fragrant.  The  cream 
comes  from  their  own  rich  Alps,  and  their  butter  is  a 
dream. 

If  the  traveller  be  willing  to  be  guided  by  me,  he  will 
not  take  the  train  on  his  departure  from  Matrei. 
Steinach  is  but   three  miles  distnnt  bv  a  good   road,   at 
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the  side  of  which  rather  less  than  half-way,  stands  a  most 
noteworthy  painted  shrine.  Its  inscription  records  that : 
"Anno  1468  am  Lucasentage  ist  die  wohlgeb.  Frau 
Afra  von  Villanders  Wittib  (sic)  zu  Auffenstein  geb. 
Trautson  ob  Matrei,  iiber  die  Brucke  mit  dem  Pferde 
gefallen  und  gestorben,  der  Gott  genadig  sei.    R.I. P." 

The  village  of  Steinach,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire  and  each  time  rebuilt  in  increasingly 
modern  fashion,  has  not,  to  my  mind,  the  allurement  of 
Matrei,  but  its  surroundings  offer  far  more  of  natural 
attraction.  Innumerable  are  the  paths  that  penetrate  its 
delightful  forests,  and  a  memorable  afternoon  may  be 
spent  in  mounting  the  southern  heights  to  Nosslach,  to 
which  the  glaciered  peaks  of  Olperer  and  RifBer  look 
across  from  the  east. 

A  very  charming  track  leads  over  the  Nosslacherjochl 
to  Gries,  whence  the  railway  will  bring  us  back  to 
Steinach  in  twenty  minutes.  The  low  saddle  is  a  valuable 
field  of  study  for  the  scientist,  to  whom  it  may  be  said 
to  present  a  geological  and  mineralogical  epitome  of 
Tirol. 

Each  of  the  villages  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  may 
be  made  the  pretext  for  a  pleasurable  morning  walk,  but 
the  principal  attraction  of  Steinach  is  the  Gschnitzthal, 
running  westward  of  Brenner.  Though  its  greatest 
beauties  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  course  of  one  easy  hour's 
walk  through  exquisite  scenery,  it  is  but  little  known  to 
English  travellers.  The  carriage  road,  with  which  the 
imaginative  Baedecker  has  endowed  it,  is  only  a  cart 
track  of  the  roughest  and  stoniest  description.  The 
pedestrian  who  leaves  the  train  at  Steinach  has  but  to 
take  a  path  along  the  side  of  a  clear  Alpine  stream,  whose 
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pale  green  wavelets  dance  round  mossy  boulders  and  are 
fringed  by  pendant  fern  and  long  rich  grasses,  to  follow 
it  under  the  dappled  shade  of  belts  of  feathered  larch  or 
tender-leaved  beech  copse,  and  to  rise  with  it  through 
gently  sloping  meadows,  knee-deep  in  luscious  grass 
gemmed  with  bright-hued  blossom,  and  at  Trins — a  tiny 
hamlet,  some  450  feet  above  the  railway,  and  3,885  feet 
above  the  sea — a  vision  of  dazzling  beauty  bursts 
suddenly  upon  him.  The  head  of  the  Gschnitzthal  has 
come  into  view,  clad  in  gleaming  panoply  of  glacier  and 
snow  field,  and  spiked  by  pinnacles  of  ice-bound  rock 
that  cleave  with  upright  thrust  the  palpitating  blue  of 
the  hot  summer  sky. 

Even  if  he  turn  at  Trins  the  traveller  will  have  had 
(especially  if  the  magnificent  trout,  which  the  landlord  of 
the  modest  inn  will  set  before  him,  be  taken  into  account) 
amply  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  his  hour's  stroll.  1 
and  my  guide,  however,  one  sunny  June  morning 
pressed  onward  up  the  winding  valley  to  its  highest 
habitation.  It  was  an  ideal  day.  Men  and  women  were 
busy  in  the  hayfields,  and  the  white  sleeves  of  the  latter 
gleamed  in  rhythmical  movement  as  they  swung 
their  scythes,  while  heavy  laden  waggons,  harnessed  to 
patient  and  large-eyed  oxen,  stood  in  pleasant  profile 
against  the  sombre  green  of  pine-clad  hillside.  The  air 
was  full  of  the  sounds  and  scents  of  summer,  of  the  sharp 
sighing  of  the  scythe,  of  the  song  of  birds,  of  the 
humming  of  bees  innumerable,  of  the  perfume  of  new 
mown  hay  and  of  dying  flowers,  of  the  aroma  distilled 
by  dew  and  sunshine  from  pine  and  juniper.  The  river 
rippled  a  low-toned  and  musicallv  monotonous  accom- 
paniment,     a     sense     of     peace     inefTable     was      over 
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all,  and  we  lingered  long  by  the  way.  So  long 
that  the  "shades  of  eve  were  falling  fast"  when 
we  knocked  for  hospitality  at  the  door  of  the  Curate  of 
Gschnitz.  In  these  mountain  hamlets — innocent  of  Inn, 
and  still  more  of  Hotel — the  Priest  is  a  Potentate  indeed. 
He  may  not  hold  the  keys  of  heaven  or  hell  (that  is  a 
matter  for  theologians  to  decide),  but  he  certainly  does 
those  of  bed  and  board,  and  it  is  well  to  approach  him  in 
a  humble  spirit.  The  then  Herrn  Curat  of  Gschnitz  (I 
hear  he  has  since  been  promoted,  and  his  place  supplied 
by  a  less  autocratic  brother)  just  tolerated  our  intrusion 
and  left  us  with  lofty  indifference  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  his  housekeeper,  a  sour-faced  dame  of  uncompromisr- 
ing  aspect.  We  felt  that  our  fate  lay  not  very  hopefully 
in  her  hands,  but  a  few  outrageous  compliments  from  my 
good-looking  young  guide  sufficed  to  mollify  her  ancient 
heart,  and  presently,  after  introducing  us  to  the  cosiest 
of  rooms  and  promising  the  best  hen  that  could  be 
caught  and  killed  at  such  short  notice,  she  astonished  us 
by  asking  whether  the  Frmdein  would  not  like  some  jelly 
or  vanilla  cream  to  supplement  the  skinny  long-legged 
bird  that  was  still  peering  in  at  the  door. 

Now  this  was  surprising,  for  the  "entremet"  resources 
of  a  Tirolese  side  valley,  especially  if  penetrated  to  its 
innermost  recesses,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  soar  beyond  the 
inevitable  omelette  or  "Schmarn,"  and  I  asked  the  cause 
of  such  unusual  magnificence. 

"Why,  didn't  you  know  that  we  had  a  Primiz  yester- 
day ?"  was  all  the  answer  we  got — and  as  I  didn't  know 
it,  or  at  that  time  even  what  a  Primiz  might  be,  I  begged 
for  enlightenment. 

A  Primiz,  I  learnt,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fetes  of  a 
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Tirolese  mountain  village,  and  holds  a  higher  place  in 
the  minds  of  a  Catholic  community  than  even  marriage, 
which  in  a  spiritual  sense  it  represents.  It  is  the  first 
Mass  (Prima-Messa— corrupted  into  Primiz)  read  by  a 
newly-ordained  Priest,  and  a  very  touching  sentiment 
has  crystallised  round  his  celebrating  it  and  preaching 
his  first  sermon  in  the  presence  of  his  proudly  joyous 
family  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  village.  In 
these  poor  lonely  villages,  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  mostly  obtained  by  a  system  of  barter  and  exchange 
in  kind,  among  those  who  have  wood  and  wool,  and  those 
who  have  cattle  and  hides,  and  those  again  who  have 
nought  but  labour  to  give,  to  consecrate  a  son  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  means  years  of  self-denial,  and 
renunciation  of  even  those  pitifully  small  comforts  which 
the  increasing  age  of  poverty-stricken  parents  demands, 
and  the  worn  anxious  expression  of  the  father  and  mother 
attesting  the  severity  of  the  sacrifices  they  have  made, 
add  a  pathetic  glory  to  the  moment  of  reward.  Alas  ! 
this  often  comes  too  late  for  those  that  have  earned  it. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  whole  valley  feels  that 
honour  is  achieved  when  the  young  man — after  his  long 
absence  of  study  and  preparation — returns  a  priest,  and 
that  the  utmost  resources  of  homely  skill  are  taxed  to 
give  him  a  fitting  reception,  that  triumphal  arches  are 
erected,  festiv^e  fowls  are  slaughtered,  the  days  of  the 
plumpest  pig  are  numbered,  and  cakes,  creams,  and 
jellies  galore  manufactured  according  to  time-honoured 
recipes. 

The  hero  of  the  day  has  probably  relations  as  numer- 
ous as  the  progeny  of  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
shoe,  and  from  up  tiie  v.-illcv  and  down  it,  from  solitary 
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peasant  house  clinging  like  swallows'  nest  to  the 
mountain  side,  or  still  more  lonely  Sennhiitte,  quaintly 
costumed  figures  flock  in  to  the  ceremony,  and  after- 
wards crowd  the  Gasthaus,  be  it  that  of  priest  or 
landlord. 

Our  fast  thawing  hostess  adorned  her  tale  with 
allusions  to  old  world  customs,  peculiar  to  a  Primiz,  that 
doubled  my  disappointment  at  having  missed  so  interest- 
ing a  sight  by  just  one  day,  and  it  was  almost  a 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  we  could  not  possibly  have  been 
accommodated  under  the  parsonic  roof,  but  must  have 
returned  crest-fallen  to  Trins.  Nevertheless,  we  left 
Gschnitz  and  went  our  way  next  day  to  the  Habicht, 
with  the  feeling  that  Fate  had  defrauded  us. 

Another  year,  arriving  one  hot  July  evening  at  Solden 
— an  Alpine  village  tucked  away  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Oetzthal — I  was  ready  to  be  excited  by  the  news  that  the 
following  Sunday  a  Primiz  would  take  place.  It  was 
twenty  years  since  one  had  been  solemnized  in  the  whole 
of  the  desolate  thirty  miles  along  which  the  Oetzthal 
drags  its  weary  length,  and  Solden  was  on  its  mettle  to 
rise  to  the  occasion.  By  Saturday  evening  she  had  hung 
out  her  gayest  banners,  had  decked  herself  with  leafage, 
and  robbed  her  forests  to  build  a  triumphal  arch  at  the 
end  of  the  village,  by  which  the  Primiziant  coming  from 
the  capital  would  arrive.  The  sun,  too,  had  reserved  his 
brightest  rays  till  the  great  day — for  the  fair  summer 
morning  (to  which  we  were  awakened  at  4  a.m.  by  salutes 
fired  from  mortars)  w-as  of  the  loveliest.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  8.30  that  the  strains  of  gay  music,  borne 
on  a  balmy  breeze,  caused  us  to  jump  up  from  our  coffee, 
all  curiosity.    This  is  what  I  saw.    Marshalled  by  a  stern 
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young  priest,  the  small  boys  of  the  place,  led  the  way, 
after  them  came  the  Jungfrauen — which  comprehensive 
term  included  all  the  little  maids,  and  all  the  marriage- 
able maids,  and  all  the  old  maids  of  the  whole  country 
side,  some  bearing  lily  wands,  some  nursing  gamp-like 
umbrellas,  but  one  and  all  crowned  with  the  prettiest 
wreaths  of  rosemary  and  myrtle,  or  of  white  flowers  and 
gold  and  silver  sprigs,  and  chaperoned  by  two  comely 
pink-cheeked  nuns.  The  dresses  of  the  musicians  who 
came  next,  w^ere  alone  worth  a  Sabbath's  day's  journey 
to  see,  their  white  stockings  disappeared  into  low  buckle 
shoes,  their  short  leather  breeches  were  tied  at  the  knee 
with  knots  of  cherry  ribbon,  their  short- waisted  brown 
coats  were  thickly  embroidered  with  yellow,  white  and 
scarlet,  and  their  broad  leather  belts  were  studded  with 
nails  in  intricate  patterns,  or  stitched  with  quills  green 
and  white.  Scarlet  scarves  and  broad  green  braces  with 
cross-pieces  over  the  chest  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the 
shirt  beneath.  To  crown  all,  two  tall  and  narrow  white 
feathers  rose,  nodding  proudly  from  hats  of  green- 
bound  yellow  felt,  fully  20  inches  wide  (for  later  in  the 
day  I  measured  one),  and  further  adorned  by  green 
ribbon  and  silver  lace.  These  Musikanten  were 
certainly  very  fine  fellows  indeed,  and  they  marched 
past  in  the  erect  consciousness  of  men  who  knew  they 
were  worth  looking  at.  After  them  came  the  "grooms- 
men"— embryo  priests,  as  yet  unordained — their  long 
black  soutanes  were  relieved  by  wedding  favours  and 
sprigs  of  rosemary,  fastened  bv  white  satin  ribbons  to 
the  sleeves,  and  then  followed  the  bride.  This 
prominent  role  is  usually  filled  by  the  sister  or  some 
other     near     relative    of     (he     Priini/.icint,     but     all     too 
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frequently  his  family  are  too  poor  for  an  honour  which 
involves  payment  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  ceremony. 
In  such  a  case  some  well-dowered  peasant  girl  will 
volunteer  for  this  most  important  duty,  and  so  it  had 
been  to-day.  She  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Very 
pleasing  and  modest  she  looked  as  she  walked  past 
with  down-cast  eyes  and  a  transparent  flush  on  her  fair, 
open  face,  and  in  full  bridal  array  of  white  satin  and 
cashmere,  long  white  gold-spangled  veil  and  myrtle 
wreath.  In  her  white  gloved  hands  she  bore  on  a  satin 
cushion  the  "Jungfraukrone,"  a  triumph  of  jewelled 
filigree  and  tinselled  sprays,  so  jealously  guarded  by 
the  village  priest,  that  it  is  only  permitted  to  maidens 
of  immaculate  reputation  on  their  wedding-day.  It 
encircled  the  Chalice,  emblem  of  the  Church  to  which 
the  bridegroom  had  devoted  himself.  He  came  behind, 
in  full  canonicals;  miniature  wreaths  of  myrtle  and 
rosemary  were  bound  round  the  arms  that  held  the 
Monstrance  on  high,  and  his  plain,  homely  face  was 
transfigured  into  nobility,  by  an  ecstacy  that  was  not 
of  this  world.  He  was  supported  by  two  older  priests, 
the  "Ehrenvater,'''  or  "honorary  fathers,"  indispensable 
to  all  weddings,  to  whose  vestments,  glowing  and 
glittering  gloriously  in  the  sunshine,  wedding  favours 
were  attached,  and  the  canopy  under  which  they  walked 
was  carried  by  four  local  magnates,  of  whom  our  host 
of  the  Gasthof  zum  "Alpenverein"  was  one.  Behind 
them  came  a  stream  of  bareheaded  men,  many  in 
striking  costumes,  others,  veterans,  whose  breasts  were 
decorated  with  the  medals  of  '64  and  '66 — and  yet 
another  stream,  seemingly  endless — of  matrons,  whose 
high  fur  caps  or  beaver  hats,  something  the  style  of  a 
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"chimney-pot"  that  has  been  sat  on  and  has  not 
recovered  from  the  shock,  gave  touches  of  quaintness  to 
their  otherwise  plain  attire.  To  add  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  procession,  large  banners  were  carried  at 
intervals,  and  life-size  figures  of  Saint  or  Virgin,  while 
the  rear  was  brought  up  by  an  ever-increasing  multitude 
of  curious  spectators  to  whom  we  presently  joined  our- 
selves. Every  house  by  which  the  cortege  passed 
showed  bunting,  and  the  approach  to  the  Church  was 
under  arches — one — two — three — of  pine-boughs, 
Alpine  rose,  and  Edelweiss. 

To  attempt  entrance  was,  however,  hopeless,  and  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  the  sweet  summer  air  and 
brilliant  sunshine  of  a  meadow^  overlooking  the  Church. 
There  we  sat  gazing  at  the  glaciers  of  the  Noderkogel 
gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the  powerful  sun,  and  listening 
lazily  to  the  whirr  of  the  grasshoppers  as  they  skipped 
amid  the  short  and  juicy  Alpine  grass.  The  tones 
of  organ  and  choir,  softened  by  distance,  floated  up  to 
us  through  the  open  doors,  and  there  was  that  Sabbath 
feeling  in  the  air  which  is  quite  independent  of  priest 
or  parson,  church  or  acolyte,  but  with  which  the  crowds 
of  peasant  worshippers,  who  had  overflowed  the 
Churchvard,  and  who  bend  and  cross  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  were  quite  in  keeping.  How 
blessed  a  thing  must  be  a  day  of  rest  and  festival  to 
those  on  whose  toil-worn  faces  and  stained  and  horny 
hands  long  years  of  labour  have  writ  themselves  so 
logiblv  ! 

Presently  the  clanging  of  joybells,  without  which  no 
great  Catholic  service  concludes,  told  that  the  ceremony 
was    over,   and   the    congregation   began    to    re-appear. 
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The  procession  formed  again,  for  it  has  yet  another  duty 
to  perform.  Slowly  it  moved  away  down  'into  the 
valley  below  the  village,  to  regain  the  Church  by  a 
circuitous  route  along  which  four  altars  have  been 
erected — and  decked  pathetically  poorly  with  household 
picture  and  candlestick,  and  fresh  plucked  posy.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  the  long,  thin  stream  of  people 
serpentine  through  the  meadows  below  us,  to  catch  the 
glow  of  scarlet  and  the  glitter  of  gold  across  the 
faint  blue  smoke  that  curled  upward  from  swinging 
censers,  as  halting  to  read  the  Evangelium  at  each 
successive  altar,  the  officiating  priests  lifted  the 
Monstranz  on  high,  and  the  people  fell  on  their  knees 
in  breathless  awe ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  when  the 
fragrance  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  floated  across  the 
still  sweeter  one  of  new-mown  hay,  and  the  rhythmic 
murmur  of  distant  chanting  fell  on  the  ear  like  the 
sound  of  an  Aeolian  harp,  while  over  all  and  above  all 
the  sun  smiled  serenely,  and  bathed  the  valley  with  a 
flood  of  golden  light. 

It  is  the  brightest  sun  that  casts  the  deepest  shadow, 
and  when  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the 
festively-kept  afternoon  we  came  upon  the  newly-made 
priest  with  the  maiden  who  played  with  him  as  a  child, 
companion  and  friend,  hanging  upon  his  arm  for  the 
last  time,  when  we  heard  them  in  deep  and  earnest 
familiar  talk  together — the  words  of  our  landlady's 
sweet-faced  niece,  whose  gentle  eyes  were  full  of 
sympathetic  tears,  rose  in  my  mind  like  a  haunting 
spectre. 

"Poor  girl,  it  is  little  enough  happiness  she  has  ever 
had  in  her  life,  and  now  she  will  never  know  any  more. 
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He  has  entered  the  Church,    and  to-morrow  she   goes 
into  a  Convent." 

Ah  !  well  !  let  us  hope  that  the  blushing,  bright-eyed 
maid,  who  walked  that  sunny  summer  day  in  bridal 
raiment  beside  the  friend  and  comrade  of  her  girlhood, 
and  the  man  in  whose  still  boyish  eyes  all  the  vigour  and 
life  of  youth  glowed  hopefully,  have  found  the  peace 
thev  looked  for  in  the  Church  and  Cloister. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Brenner — Gossensass — Sterzing 

Beyond  Steinach  the  Brenner  makes  a  great  loop  as  if 
on  purpose  to  grant  a  peep  at  the  picturesque  composi- 
tion formed  by  the  Church  and  houses  of  S.  Jodok, 
with  the  green  valley  leading  to  the  Tuxerjoch  and  the 
glaciers  of  the  Valserthal  as  a  background.  The 
driving  road  goes  its  uncompromising  way  straight  to 
the  small  village  of  Gries,  whose  balconied  houses,  gay 
with  brightly  blossoming  plants,  makes  a  most  cheerful 
impression,  and  whose  inn,  "Bei'm  Aigner,"  is  one  of 
the  quaintest  and  cosiest  on  the  old  Brenner  road. 
Gries  is  the  starting-point  for  the  beautiful  Obernberg- 
thal.  Hidden  away  in  its  recesses  is  an  exquisite  little 
lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tribulaun,  the  double  peak  of 
which  so  superbly  closes  the  vista  of  the  view  up  the 
valley.  A  path,  skirting  the  lake  at  first,  then  rising 
steeply  some  i,8oo  feet,  crosses  the  easy  Sandjoch,  and 
leads  in  five  hours  from  the  village  of  Obernberg  to  the 
Station  of   Schelleberg. 

A  little  beyond  Gries  we  reach  the  watershed  of  Sill 
and  Eisack.  A  tiny  chapel — the  Luegkirchlein — marks 
the  beginning  of  the  actual  Brenner  Pass.     At  a  height 
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of  4,490  feet  above  the  sea  this  needs  all  the  softening 
grace  that  a  miniature  lake,  an  unimportant  waterfall, 
and  hanging  woods  of  larch  and  pine  can  lend  it.  An 
hour  is  required  by  the  pedestrian  to  traverse  the  broad 
saddle,  during  which  he  can  occupy  himself  (the  scenery 
offering  little  distraction)  in  conjuring  up  the  divers 
hosts  that  have  passed  this  way,  as  well-intentioned 
colonists,  or  all-grasping  foes,  as  Crusaders,  merchants, 
or  patriot  defenders,  since  the  Lombardic  King  Authari 
journeved  home  with  his  bride,  the  great  Theodolinde 
of  Bavaria,  over  these  inhospitable  heights.  For 
inhospitable  we  may  conclude  them  to  have  been  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  though  now-a-days 
"refreshment  for  man  and  beast"  is  abundantly  forth- 
coming. 

None  of  the  hostelries  that  mark  the  easy  stages  of 
our  route  drive  a  more  prosperous  business  than  the 
old  Brenner  "Posthaus,"  where,  an'  it  please  us,  we 
may  sleep  in  the  room  that  once  sheltered  Gothe  as  he, 
too,  travelled  South  on  his  famous  "Italienische  Reise." 
A  mile  or  so  beyond  the  "Posthaus"  we  come  to  another 
imposing  building,  the  Hydropathic  Establishment  of 
Brenner,  little  about  which  recalls  its  ''ancien  regime'' 
of  half  a  century  ago. 

From  the  "Recollections"  of  a  contemporary  "Bade- 
gast"  (published  in  the  earlier  'seventies  in  a  local 
newspaper)  we  may  "adorn  our  tale"  with  certain 
details  to  which,  however,  the  brush  of  a  Hogarth  or  a 
Teniers  would  do  more  justice  than  can  my  feeble  pen. 
It  would  appear  that  the  presiding  genius  of  those  days 
was  one  Moid!  (which,  being  interprefod,  signifieth 
Mary),  who  ruled  with  rod  of  iron,  not  onlv  (he  country 
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people  who  were  her  chief  customers,  but  those  of  other 
ilk  who  came  her  way.  There  was  no  disputing  her 
commands,  and  he,  either  prince  or  peasant,  who  had 
sufficient  temerity  to  attempt  discussion,  ran  the  risk 
of  being  hunted  out  of  bath  and  bathroom  by  MoidI 
and  her  besom,  in  a  condition  which  made  chance  meet- 
ing with  the  outer  world  embarrassing.  She  would 
give  to  the  poor,  both  of  her  substance  and  of  her  baths, 
but  the  latter  were  only  bestowed  on  production  of 
certificate  of  recent  confession.  "No  absolution — no 
bath"  was  her  unalterable  rule.  Cleanliness  might 
come  next  to  godliness,  but  certainly  not  before.  Her 
charity  often  took  the  further  form  of  home-made 
nostrums  which  had  great  reputation  and  were  much  in 
request.  They  were  measured  in  accordance  with  the 
stature  of  the  patient,  and  when  one  more  valiant,  as 
well  as  taller  than  his  fellows,  would  protest  against  the 
hugeness  of  the  dose,  she  was  wont  to  make  reply  that 
she  "never  gave  a  man  of  his  size  less  than  that."  It 
seems  Moidl  added  the  functions  of  barber  to  those  of 
physician  and  "Bademeisterin."  On  the  eve  of 
holidays  the  peasants  would  range  themselves  in  a  long 
row  to  await  her  pleasure.  First  she  soaped  them  one 
after  another — this  was  regulation — then,  returning  to 
No.  I,  would  stuff  an  apple  or,  failing  that,  a  darning 
block  into  his  cheek  to  mould  it  convenient  to  her  razor. 
When  she  had  finished  with  No.  i  the  apple  was  trans- 
ferred without  more  ceremony  to  the  expectant  mouth 
of  No.  2,  and  this  was  repeated  till  the  last  of  the  row 
was  turned  off  to  her  satisfaction.  What  became  of  the 
apple  history  sayeth  not.  But  Moidl  was  most  in  her 
element    when    presiding    over    her    Bathhouse.        In 
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coffin-shaped  tubs  her  votaries  would  lie,  each  with  his 
"Liter"  or  at  least  his  "Halber"  (almost  a  pint)  of  wine 
on  a  little  shelf  before  him.  And  here  he  was  a  fixture 
for  from  ij  to  2^  hours,  for  your  genuine  peasant,  be  he 
Tiroler,  son  of  French  soil,  Welshman  or  canny  Scot, 
takes  care  to  get  his  money's  worth,  while  Moidl,  armed 
with  her  rosary,  would  wander  in  and  out  between  the 
tubs,  and  never  cease  to  mutter  prayer,  except  to  sip 
from  the  tankard  that  for  her  also  stood  always  handy. 

Moidl  has  gone.  Her  successor  too,  who  would 
threaten  when  City  guests  found  courage  to  complain  of 
his  fare,  to  give  them  no  fare  at  all.  With  the  railway, 
comfort — nay  luxury — has  crept  up  to  Brenner.  He 
who  wishes  to  take  his  sulphur  "Cur"  there  can  do  so 
— without  vicarious  prayer,  indeed,  but  also  without  fear 
of  besom  ! 

Soon  after  passing  the  large  Hotel,  the  road  plunges 
into  a  ravine,  which  becomes  more  and  more  profound, 
till  it  opens  again  in  the  serene  and  sunny  basin  just 
above  Gossensass.  The  train  meantime  follows  a 
gently  sloping  terrace  that,  clinging  to  the  mountain- 
side, makes  an  abrupt  turn  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Pflcrsciiertal  with  the  main  valley.  It  is 
at  (his  point  that  we  first  see  Gossensass,  460  feet  below 
us  and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  collection  of  toy 
chalets  set  on  a  green  cl(jth.  Apparently  a  stone  might 
be  dropped  straight  down  upon  its  house-tops ;  anyway 
a  steep  track  will  take  us  on  foot  from  the  station  of 
vSchelleberg  to  that  of  Gossensass  in  less  time  than  the 
train  recjuires  to  describe  the  big  curve  which  it  perforce 
must  follow  to  arrive  at  (he  same  point. 

You     will     do    well    (o  (hrow   in    vour   lot   with  hers. 
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Except  in  the  valley  of  Geschnitz  even  divergence  from 
the  great  high  road  has  given  but  fleeting  glimpses  of 
the  realms  of  ice  and  snow  that  lie  to  the  West  of  us. 
At  the  Haltestelle  for  Pfiersch  the  glaciers  of  the  Stubai 
burst  upon  the  view  as  a  revelation.  He  who  would 
make  at  least  their  bowing  acquaintance  may  do  as  we 
did  once,  and  chartering  a  country  conveyance,  drive  in 
some  fine  morning  from  Gossensass  to  Inner-Pflersch. 
The  road  is  flat  and  a  bit  monotonous  at  first,  but 
gradually  the  head  of  the  valley  assumes  a  character  of 
wild  Alpine  beauty,  till  gleaming  cascades  of  wrinkled 
ice  and  dazzling  expanses  of  snow-field  seem  within  a 
stone's  throw,  and  every  detail  starts  forth  of  the  superb 
peaks  that,  curving  round  in  a  procession  of  giants, 
are  sharply  defined  against  the  blue  sky.  Monarch 
among  them,  and  dominating  to  all  appearance  the 
higher  but  more  distant  points,  is  the  mighty  Tribulaun 
— strongly  dolomitic  of  suggestion,  with  its  sheer 
precipice  walls  and  crown  of  jagged  pinnacles,  and  its 
soft  lavender  tinting  splashed  with  buff.  It  shoots  up 
to  the  immediate  right  of  the  picture,  which  is  framed 
by  green  hill-ranges  on  the  left.  The  middle  distance 
is  supplied  by  a  series  of  softly  wooded  spurs,  folding 
in  one  upon  the  other,  while  waterfalls  shine  like  the 
silver  threads  of  spun  glass  among  the  pines  and 
larches,  and  Alpine  pastures  rise  behind  to  meet  the 
snow.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  and  an  enchanting 
foreground  supply  all  that  was  lacking  in  the  view. 
We  are  now  close  to  Inner-Pflersch,  and  its  white- 
walled  Church  and  parsonage  are  the  chief  feature. 
They  are  grouped  to  right  of  road  and  river  on  a  huge 
rock  (which  the  peasants  will  tell  you  rolled  down  from 
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the  heights  of  Tribulaun,  loosened  by  the  picks  of  the 
miners,  who  formed  the  hollow  you  may  see  if  you  gaze 
up  at  its  frowning  precipices)  and  are  characteristically 
Tirolese  in  their  engaging  homeliness,  if  not  in  their 
brilliant  cleanliness.  Nearer  acquaintance  does  not 
bring  with  it  disillusion.  The  Church  is  charmingly 
decorated  in  a  conventional  style,  excellent  both  in 
design  and  colouring,  and  the  Widum  is  comfortable 
far  above  the  average.  The  genial  Herr  Curat  is  also 
the  landlord  of  Pflersch,  and  his  housekeeper  sets  the 
best  of  her  store  before  you  on  a  sunny  verandah, 
where  you  may  enjoy  her  irreproachable  ham-and-eggs, 
quite  delicious  tea  (or  is  it  the  thick  yellow  cream  that 
gives  it  such  distinction  ?)  and  other  dainties,  while  eyes 
and  spirit  rejoice  in  the  feast  of  Nature's  providing.  The 
whole  of  this  excursion — from  Gossensass  and  back — 
may  be  done  in  four  hours  on  foot,  in  two-and-a-half  by 
carriage. 

That  the  village  of  Gossensass  was  ever  a  "seat  of  the 
Goths"  tradition  may  assert,  but  archaeologists  deny. 
The  oldest  known  form  of  the  uncouth  name,  found  in 
a  document  of  the  13th  century,  is  "Gocensaz,"  which 
is  interpreted  as  "sass"  (or  seat)  of  "Gozzo" — the 
Rhaetian  for  Gotfried.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to  meet, 
in  the  name  of  one  of  the  hotels,  the  "Wielander  Hof," 
reminder  of  the  old  legend  that  Wieland  (the  Gothic 
Vulcan,  and  British  Wayland  the  smith,  of  distant 
Sussex)  set  up  his  forge  in  the  shelter  of  Tribulaun. 
As  he  stood  at  the  an\il  one  summer  morning,  and 
hammered  the  iron  that  the  mines  of  l"*nersch  yielded  in 
such  abundance  in  those  old  days,  the  Princess 
Ijodhwikl,  (laughter  of  the    Kifig    of    ilic  Brenni,   came 
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tripping  through  the  scented  forest,  and  passed  the  door 
of  the  smithy,  and  the  heart  of  Wieland  followed  her, 
and  returned  not  at  his  bidding.  And  when  he  went  to 
seek  it  in  the  palace  of  the  King,  he  met  only  with 
scornful  anger  from  the  Haughty  Nidung.  So  his 
prayer  being  denied,  Wieland  and  Bodhwild  met  in 
secret,  and  for  love  of  his  dainty  Princess-sweetheart,  he 
killed  her  brother  who,  detecting,  had  threatened 
betrayal,  and  forged  a  pair  of  iron  wings,  by  aid  of 
which  she  fled  with  him  to  a  desolate  island  in  the  far 
North.  Which,  however,  was  not  far  enough  to  prevent 
the  brothers  of  the  murdered  prince  from  following  and 
wreaking  cruel  vengeance. 

To  the  Guild  of  Miners,  whose  picks,  resounding  so 
long  ago  among  the  glacier-mailed  recesses  of  Pflersch, 
have  been  superseded  by  the  ice-axes  of  the  "Hoch- 
tourist,"  Gossensass  owes  the  Chapel  of  S.  Barbara, 
just  above  the  village.  They  built  it  in  1510,  and  some 
fifty  years  later  enriched  it  with  a  finely  carved  altar- 
piece.  The  artist  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
emanated  from  South  Tirol  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  survival  of  mediaeval  realism,  modified  by  influences 
felt  but  only  in  part  comprehended  by  the  sculptor. 
The  canopies  and  conventional  ornament  are  all  purely 
Gothic,  so,  too,  the  treatment  of  the  heads ;  to  another 
school  belongs  the  treatment  of  the  complicated  drapery 
and  the  attempt  at  picturesque  grouping,  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  side  wings.  The  two  half-length  figures 
of  SS.  Barbara  and  Katherine,  painted  with  gold  back- 
grounds on  the  doors  of  the  Predella,  and  belonging 
probably  to  the  end"  of  the  15th  century,  are  also  not 
w^ithout  merit. 
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And  to  the  miners,  too,  the  "Sommerfrischler"  of 
to-day  is  indebted  for  the  immense  variety  of  smooth 
and  easily  inclined  paths,*  which  seems  almost 
a  speciality  of  the  woods  that  surround  Gossensass. 
But,  delightful  as  the  latter  are,  there  is  a  certain  lack 
of  character  about  them,  and  after  a  couple  of  days'  halt 
the  unleisured  traveller  will  do  well  to  move  on  to 
Sterzing. 

We  have  choice  of  three  routes.  Road  and  rail  run 
parallel  before  us,  but  it  is  better  to  ramble  south  along 
the  western  hills  by  field  paths  and  velvety  woodland 
tracks  and  unkempt  lanes  to  the  hamlet  of  Tschofs 
(what  fund  of  interest  and  illumination  these  harsh 
Romanisch  names  have  for  the  philologist!),  a  handful 
of  cottages  clustered  round  a  tiny  shingled  Church  on  a 
little  hillock,  and  then  make  a  sudden  descent  on  to  the 
Sterzing  road.  And  it  is  best  of  all  to  wend  one's  way 
by  Schloss  Strassberg,  whose  ruins,  prominent  on  an 
eminence  among  the  woods  to  the  South-East  are,  or  so 
the  learned  in  such  matters  tell  us,  those  of  Castello 
Wipitina,  noted  in  documents  of  828  A.D.  Steep  paths 
zig-zag  upwards  from  this  point,  through  dense  forest, 
undergrown  with  moss  and  fern,  and  bring  us  out  on 
to  a  turfy  track,  terraced  high  above  the  valley.  The 
sunny  freshness  of  these  uplands  all  carpeted  with 
heather  and  "Heidelbeeren,"  the  aroma  of  the  pine 
woods,  the  ever-changing  views  of  Pflersch  and 
Pfitscher  valleys,  always  beautiful  and  ofttimes  rising 
into  grandeur,  make  one  feel  that  life,  after  all,  can  be 

*One  of  these,  the  Silbergasse,  is  particularly  attractive  with  its  name 
suggestive  of  ancient  opulence.  It  was  along  this  path  that  the  rich 
stores  of  silver  found  in  certain  mines  were  brought  into  Gossensass. 
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very  good.  We  pass  high-lying  farms  (you  will  find 
them  on  the  Ordnance  maps  as  Plon  and  Braunhof), 
then  down  again.  Another  tract  of  glorious  forest, 
half-an-hour  of  stony  lane  to  the  hamlet  of  Plains,  and 
we  are  close  to  Sterzing. 

From  the  airy  heights  we  have  looked  down  upon  a 
drab  grey  splash  spread  over  a  broad  and  shallow  basin, 
and  truth  to  say  it  has  not  promised  much.  It  is  not 
till  we  pass  the  gates  of  the  tiny  town  that  we  realise 
that  they  are  those  of  the  Niiremberg  of  Tirol. 

One  little  street,  and  that  is  all,  of  Sterzing.  But  it 
is  a  street  left  stranded  from  the  14th  century  without 
the  disfigurement  of  a  single  modern  touch.  A  lofty 
stepped  tower  stands  in  the  centre,  and  as  we  halt  under 
the  low  arch  with  which  it  is  tunnelled,  we  look,  right 
and  left,  on  rows  of  massive  houses,  whose  walls  run 
up,  some  into  "Feuermauer,"  such  as  we  have  seen  at 
Rattenberg,  some  into  gables,  some  into  battlements, 
some  into  scrolled  parapets  that  make  outlines  of  infinite 
variety  against  the  sky.  Sturdy  arcades,  stepping  forth 
boldly  to  the  edge  of  the  footway,  form  pedestals  to 
upper  floors  that  has  each  its  own  individuality,  though 
all  unite  in  a  certain  harmony.  Projecting  Ercker  and 
carven  stone  windows  overhanging  the  street  are  filled 
with  leaden  panes,  or  closed  by  the  green  shutters  dear 
to  hearts  Teutonic.  Here  over  a  doorway  we  see 
the  "Miner's  picks,"  memorial  of  the  wealth-bringing 
occupation  of  him  who  caused  it  to  be  built ;  there  we 
note  the  arms  of  some  patrician-Biirger  family.  An 
interesting  specimen  of  the  latter  has  unfortunately  been 
sold  and  removed  within  the  last  few  years.  It  adorned 
the  wall  of  a  house  (almost  opposite  to  the  "Alte  Post") 
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which,  many  generations  ago,  was  the  property  of  one 
Georg  Flamm.  During  the  i5lh  century  "the  enemy" 
had  made  secret  preparation  to  set  the  town  on  fire — 
Georg,  discovering  which,  gave  the  alarm  at  great 
personal  risk,  and  so  saved  Sterzing  from  destruction. 
In  grateful  recognition  of  his  meritorious  deed,  the  right 
to  carry  arms  was  granted  him,  and  he  became  the  proud 
possessor  of  an  escutcheon  on  which  appear,  in  allusion 
unmistakeable  for  all  time  to  come,  three  up-leaping 
flames. 

A  magnificent  array  of  old  signs  stretch  out  above  the 
doors  of  Sterzing's  mediaeval  inns.  Here,  encircled  by 
garlands  and  garnished  with  true-lovers'  knots,  a  horn 
draws  attention  to  the  "Posthaus"  ;  there  the  "Golden 
Griffin"  entrusts  its  recommendation  to  a  fabulous 
monster  curiously  wrought  in  iron.  The  "Lamb" 
advances  with  a  certain  meek  arrogance,  as  who  should 
say,  "see  what  a  miracle  of  intricate  i8th  century  work- 
manship I  have  behind  me"  ;  the  full-blown  "Rose" 
allures  by  the  glitter  of  her  gilded  petals.  A  "Bear" 
gathering  grapes  provokes  curiosity  by  its  conjunction 
with  a  jleu7-de-lys  as  big  as  himself,  and  a  wreathed 
crescent  "Moon"  makes  impudent  faces  at  us.  If  we 
do  not  halt  at  one  or  other  it  is  not  for  lack  of  invitation. 
But  whether  we  answer  the  call  of  the  "Posthorn,"  in 
its  more  palmy  days  one  of  the  many  mansions  belong- 
ing to  the  Fugger  family  (the  merchant  princes  of 
Augsberg),  whether  we  list  to  the  voice  of  the  "Griffin," 
who  will  further  attract  us  by  the  interesting  collection 
of  1 6th  century  guild  emblems  preserved  on  an  upper 
floor,  or  to  that  of  the  "Golden  Eagle,"  whose  nest  is 
little   changed    from    the    time    it    was    constructed    five 
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hundred  years  or  more  ago,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  a 
day  or  two  be  devoted  to  Sterzing. 

As  ancient  Vipitenum,  her  history  goes  back  to  a 
period  when  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world,  and  minted 
here  sestertia  from  the  silver  found  in  the  mines  of 
Ridnaun.  As  town,  she  can  boast  a  pedigree  of  over 
600  years.  By  1296  A.D.  Sterzing  had  blossomed  into 
full-fledged  municipality.  But  oh  !  woe  and  tribulation  ! 
It  had  all  that  its  newborn  dignity  could  demand — it 
had  mayor  and  corporation,  it  had  towers,  gateway,  and 
privileges — there  was  but  one  thing  wanting.  That 
one  thing  was  a  name.  In  vain  the  city  fathers 
deliberated,  in  vain  they  held  high  debate ;  none  could 
make  suggestion  that  was  considered  worthy.  At  last 
in  despair  it  was  agreed  to  call  their  town  after  the 
first  person  that  should  pass  their  gates,  and  Mayor  and 
Corporation  lay  in  waiting  for  his  advent.  History 
sayeth  not  what  their  feelings  were  when  a  crippled 
beggar  limped  through  the  archway  on  his  crutches. 
True,  however,  to  their  decision,  they  christened  their 
town  "Sterzing,"  borrowing  from  local  dialect  the 
"Storzer"  that  signifies  vagabond,  and  adding  "ing," 
a  termination  which,  in  still  earlier  times,  implied  in 
conjunction  with  the  name  of  an  individual,  a  domicile. 
They  also  caused  their  seals  to  immortalise  the  lame 
beggar  who  was  the  sponsor  of  Sterzing.  So  far 
popular  tradition.  Archaeologists  have  their  own 
theories  concerning  the  name  of  the  little  town,  but 
everybody  knows  that  these  are  silly  fellows,  whose 
delight  it  is  to  poke  their  noses  into  that  which  con- 
cerneth  them  not. 

The   Herr   Biirgermeister  and  his  councillors,  being 
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wise  folk,  built  unto  themselves  a  "Rathhaus"  that  is 
still  a  joy  to  all  who  behold  it.  Its  exterior  is  delectable 
with  sculptured  "Ercker,"  a  corbel  that  tapers  in  a 
turban 'd  Turk's-head,  walls  encrusted  with  armorial 
bearings,  and  a  battlemented  parapet  surmounting  all. 
A  low  arch,  a  dusky  corridor,  and  a  broad  stairway  give 
access  to  an  upper  court  with  perforated  stone  galleries, 
and  from  this  court  opens  the  Hall  of  State.  There  is 
a  sort  of  reverend  picturesqueness  about  the  low-ceiled 
chamber,  the  picturesqueness  of  heavy  wooden 
beams,  of  latticed  bays,  of  wooden  panelling  whereon 
hang  fascinating  old  maps  and  drawings,  a  Papal 
"ylb/ass"  (or  absolution)  granted  to  the  town  of 
Sterzing  in  1333  A.D.,  as  the  date  on  its  illuminated 
parchment  testifies,  and  a  series  of  eight  finely  coloured 
pictures,  executed  between  the  years  1456-58  A.D.  by 
Hans  Mueltscher  of  Ulm,  which  illustrate  the  Sufferings 
of  Christ  and  the  Life  of  the  Virgin.  These  paintings 
here  placed  back  to  back  in  couples,  and  unfolding  on 
hinges  from  the  wall,  originally  formed  the  wings  of 
the  High  Altar  in  the  Parish  Church,  Why  they  were 
transferred  to  their  present  abiding-place  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  out.  Many  other  relics  of  a  day  that  is 
not  ours  are  preserved  in  the  Rathhaus — a  very  curious 
carved  figure  of  the  "Storzer"  under  the  wing  of  the 
Tirolese  eagle,  a  remarkably  fine  u\d  i6th  century  press, 
and  the  ancient  and  complicated  lock  of  the  town  gate, 
with  the  two  keys  that  were  required  to  open  it.  But 
the  greatest  treasure  is  the  ''Lusterweibchen'' — a  great 
candelabra,  pendant  from  the  ceiling,  in  which  a  half- 
length  female  figure,  aloft  between  a  pair  of  Steinbock 
horns,   represents  the  death  of  lAicretia.     Such  cande- 
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labra  are  special  product  of  old  German  art,  and  may  be 
seen  in  many  a  Bavarian  Schloss  or  hunting-lodge,  but 
not  all  can  claim  the  antiquity  or  the  artistic  value  of 
the  Lusterweibchen  of  Sterzing,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  designed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century,  by  the  architect  of  Innsbruck's  Goldenes 
Dach'l. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  built  his  Rathhaus,  our 
Biirgermeister  placed  in  front  of  it  the  curious  fountain 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Nepomuk,  from  which  the  house- 
wives of  Sterzing  still  supply  themselves  with  water, 
and  beyond  which  rises  the  grim  iron-barred 
Geiskoflerhaus.  Close  to  the  latter,  a  narrow  lane,  the 
Capuzinergass'l,  turns  off  to  the  left.  Passing  down 
this,  we  come  to  the  Jochelsthurm,  a  mansion  built  at 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  by  the  Burger  Hans 
Jochl,  and  conspicuous  in  all  views  of  the  town  by  its 
extremely  high-pitched  roofs  and  stepp'd  gables.  It 
now  accommodates  the  Government  offices,  but  the 
Revenue  Officials  most  kindly  permit  inspection  of  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  whose  ceilings  are  of  extra- 
ordinary richness  and  beauty.  The  finer  of  the  two  is 
dated  1469,  and  is  magnificently  carved  in  late  Gothic 
style.  The  leading  idea  is  a  cross  which  reaches  from 
end  to  end  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  ceiling.  A  coat 
of  arms  is  at  its  centre,  a  half  circle  at  each  end,  and 
panels  subdivided  into  lozenges,  each  one  of  a  different 
design,  fill  in  the  spaces.  The  second  and  smaller 
ceiling  is  of  a  later  date,  and  frescoed  in  Renaissance 
fashion,  of  a  more  light  and  airy  kind  than  is  usually 
found  in  connection  with  German  domestic  decoration. 
The  sons  of  Hans  Jochl  built  the  tiny  Church  adjoin- 
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ing.  It  has  a  well-designed  Gothic  door — in  a  most 
deplorable  condition,  by  the  way — and  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  14th  century  work,  and 
certainly  too  naive  to  belong  to  a  much  later  period. 
The  latter  is  in  a  glass  case  on  the  left  of  the  Altar. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Parish  Church  of  Sterzing  lies 
a  good  five  minutes'  walk  outside  the  town.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  site  was  chosen  to  place  the  building 
under  the  protection  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 
Hospiz  stands  close  by.  For  Sterzing  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  boasted  fortifications.  The  Zwolferthurm, 
through  which  the  high  road  passes,  and  which  takes 
its  name  from  "noon,"  the  only  hour  proclaimed  by  its 
ancient  clock,  was  in  no  sense  originally  a  watch 
tower,  although  no  doubt  it  served  as  such  in  later 
times. 

The  Church,  begun  about  141 7  A.D.,  was  finished 
fifty-six  years  later.  The  earlier  date  is  found  on  the 
very  beautiful  Gothic  lunette  of  the  South  doorway, 
whose  decorations  added  in  1498  A.D.  were  designed  by 
a  native  of  Sterzing.  The  walls  are  inset  with  a  number 
of  memorial  stones  carved  in  the  creamy  marble  that  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  these  stones 
with  their  religious  groups,  and  rich  escutcheons  of 
helms  and  crests  and  many  quarterings,  are  of  high 
artistic  value.  The  later  ones  are  framed  in  simple 
Renaissance  borders.  Specially  to  be  noticed  are  those 
of  Hans  Kochl  (1505),  Josef  von  Leitner  (1534), 
Andreas  Raurh  (1570),  Hans  Pruggcr  (1565), 
Christoph  Grebner  and  liis  wife  (1582),  Michael 
Geizhofler  (1592),  and  the  stone  of  Georg  Loffler  (1602) 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiselled  by  the  same 
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hand  that  created  the  rehefs  in  the  Hofkirche  of 
Innsbruck. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  makes  an  impression  of 
gracious  airy  lightness.  Here  some  good  15th  century 
figures  carved  in  wood  by  Hans  Muekscher  arrest  atten- 
tion as  we  gaze  at  the  High  Akar.  Their  niches  and 
canopies  are  of  modern  addition.  A  small  but  very 
charming  bronze  relief  attached  to  a  pillar  to  the  right 
of  the  Western  entrance  is  a  masterpiece  of  early 
Renaissance  work.  It  is  in  memory  of  Andreas  Jochl, 
who  died  in  1517  A.D.  I  was  interested  to  find  on 
another  pillar,  on  the  same  side  but  higher  up  in  the 
nave,  a  tablet  recording  the  monetary  assistance  given 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Church  by  our  friend  Georg 
von  Freundsberg  (here  spelt  Fruintsperg),  the  friend  of 
Emperors  and  defier  of  Popes.  The  tablet  was  placed 
here  in  1528,  the  year  of  his  death.  In  the  choir,  on  its 
North  wall,  hang  two  finely  carved  "Todtenschilde" 
or  hatchments,  dated  1494  and  1505,  once  belonging  to 
noble  families  of  Sterzing,  while  here  and  there  about 
the  Church  will  be  noted  in  miniature  the  patron  saints 
of  various  guilds,  excellent  both  in  design  and  in  work- 
manship, which  on  their  long  poles  are  carried  in  the 
religious  processions  so  frequent  in  Tirol. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Palace  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
which  stands  adjacent  to  the  Church.  Half-an-hour 
should  be  devoted  to  a  stroll  through  its  imposing  halls 
and  wide  corridors,  now  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  poor  of  the  district.  The  most  cheery  and 
smiling  of  little  nuns  was  my  guide  the  last  time  1 
begged  admission.  She  showed  me  the  Great  Hall  of 
the    Knights,    on   whose   walls   the    Foundation   of  the 
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Order  by  Pope  Celestin  is  depicted  in  somewhat  garish 
Baroque  style ;  and  the  Hall  of  the  Counts,  frescoed 
with  highly  interesting  18th  century  views  of  Sterzing, 
besides  smaller  vignettes  of  various  other  possessions  of 
the  Order,  and  the  costly  panelled  and  ceiled  Kloster- 
stube — all  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  entertainment 
of  rare  visitors.  And  then  she  led  me  through  the 
bright,  airy  rooms  which,  evolved  from  the  private 
chambers  of  the  Knights,  form  the  present  Hospital. 
The  comfortable  looking  white-sheeted  beds  were  all 
empty,  save  two.  The  Sister  told  me  that  winter  was 
the  time  when  the  nuns  gather  in  their  harvest  of  the 
sick  and  suffering,  adding  to  my  surprise,  that  typhus 
and  typhoid  are  the  diseases  that  contribute  most  to  fill 
their  wards. 

As  we  walk  back  to  the  town  let  us  turn  aside  by  the 
small  octagon  Church  of  Holy  Cross,  and  seek  out  the 
venerable  "Bildsaule"  that  stands  in  the  lane  opening 
behind  it.  The  four  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  this  way- 
side shrine  are  sculptured  with  scenes  from  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  and  a  cross  surmounts  the  whole.  It  is 
dated  15 16  A.D.  And  then,  before  we  re-enter  the 
narrow  bustling  street,  let  us  glance  over  the  wide 
landscape  outspread  before  us.  All  around,  rising  from 
the  great  basin  of  Sterzing,  are  mountains  greenly 
sombre.  The  northern  valleys  that  intersect  them  are 
filled  to-day  with  seething  snow-mists,  for  the  storms  of 
Autumn  are  abroad  on  the  heights,  though  the  plain  is 
bathed  in  sunshine.  The  puissant  towers  that  rise  so 
S(iuar('ly  on  a  knoll  among  (he  trees  to  South  of  us  are 
those  of  Schloss  Reifenstein.  The  Castle  finds  docu- 
mentary mention  as  early  as  iioo  .\.D.,  but  the  round 
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tower  to  which  it  looks  across  the  valley  is  even  more 
hoary.  Schloss  Sprechenstein,  of  which  this  tower  is 
the  ancestor,  offers  an  invaluable  picture  of  early  i6th 
century  domestic  art,  its  old-world  chambers,  as  also  its 
chapel,  still  retaining  much  of  their  original  furniture 
and  fittings. 

The  great  valley  which  opens  to  the  West  is  the  Gate 
of  the  Ridnaun — region  of  glaciers  and  of  silver  mines 
now,  alas,  exhausted.  The  village  of  Mareit,  with  its 
Church  containing  some  fine  wood  carving  of  the  15th 
and  17th  centuries,  and  its  dignified  Chateau  of  Wolfs- 
thurm,  is  but  a  short  distance  up  the  valley  ;  so  too  the 
lovely  Gilfenklamm,  a  gorge  whose  narrow  turning 
recesses  are  made  accessible  by  wooden  galleries 
clinging  to  the  naked  rock,  and  slender  footbridges 
swinging  in  mid-air. 

To  the  East  of  Sterzing  is  a  cleft  in  the  hills  by  which, 
passing  through  an  exquisite  ravine,  we  may  gain  the 
Pfitscherthal  and  mount  to  Hochfeiler,  or  cross  the 
Pfitscherjoch  to  Zillerthal. 

Few  will  leave  Sterzing  without  excursions  made  to 
one  or  other  of  these  points,  but  let  me  give  one  word 
of  friendly  warning.  Whichever  way  you  turn  your 
steps,  the  wide  and  fertile  plain,  reclaimed  from  what 
was  once  a  tract  of  treacherous  marsh  and  pathless 
moorland,  must  first  be  crossed.  From  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  the  repeated  scene  of  battle.  Goth  and 
Roman  are  supposed  to  have  met  in  conflict  on  the 
Sterzing  moors,  civil  war  has  drenched  its  soil  in  blood, 
the  tide  of  French  and  Bavarian  invasion  has  rolled 
backwards  and  forwards  in  victory  or  retreat.  It  was 
here    that    one    of    the    most    picturesque    episodes  of 
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"Anno  '9"  took  place  on  the  nth  April,  1809.  Down 
the  Jaufen  the  men  of  Passeyr  came  at  the  double  to 
fall  upon  the  Bavarian  troops  left  in  garrison  at  Ster- 
zing.  The  peasant  girls  who  were  busy  carting  hay 
from  the  distant  fodder  huts,  where  it  is  usual  to  store 
it  throughout  the  winter,  did  invaluable  service  in  the 
attack  by  pushing  the  laden  waggons  in  front  of  the 
advancing  Tirolese,  thus  affording  cover  for  the  latter. 
Desperate  was  the  fighting,  and  though  the  fortune  of 
war  gave  the  victory  to  the  peasants,  many  the  corpse 
of  patriot  as  well  as  of  invader  that  found  a  grave  in  the 
marshes  of  Sterzing. 

And  now  to  my  warning.  Should  you  note,  scattered 
here  and  there,  unusual  quantities  of  huge  ungainly 
snails,  howe'er  your  mouth  may  water  after  the  succulent 
''escargoV  that  is  such  a  feature  of  French  provincial 
menus,  beware  of  annexation.  For,  as  all  the  country- 
side knows  well,  these  are  the  forms  by  day  of  the  old 
maids  who  by  night  haunt  the  marshes.  Here  from  all 
countries  and  all  times  they  come — doomed  to  this 
special  Purgatory  of  Spinsters.  He  who  wanders 
abroad  after  curfew  may  see  them — a  gaunt  and 
uncomely  crew,  in  Roman  veil,  or  mediaeval  kirtle,  in 
i8th  century  hoop,  or  peasant  'kerchief.  We  will  not 
hint  that  they  pursue  the  shades  of  the  warriors 
with  whose  bones  centuries  of  warfare  have  sown 
the  plain  of  Sterzing,  and  if  it  be  whispered  that 
they  most  do  congregate  about  the  bridges  by  which 
the  nocturnal  wayfarer — be  he  huntsman,  shepherd 
or  waggoner — must  take  his  way,  this  I  am  sure  is 
scandal. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  (|uite  certain.     Not  the  most  incor- 
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rigible  of  phantom  coquettes  would  flirt  with  the  ghastly 
unassoiled  spirit  that  may  also  be  met  here  o'  nights 
with  a  red-hot  boundary  stone,  removed  during  his 
lifetime  to  a  neighbour's  loss,  upon  its  charring 
shoulder.  Should  it  cross  your  path,  call  to  it  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  holy  to  return  to  the  place  from  which 
it  comes !  It  will  replace  the  stone  in  its  legitimate  spot, 
and  vanish.  It's  agonising  penance  is  at  an  end,  and 
an  errant  soul  has  found  peace. 

Apropos  of  the  spinsters,  I  may  add  that  curious 
performances  are  still  much  in  favour  of  the  lads  of 
Sterzing  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  when 
processions  take  place  and  the  time-honoured 
"Sterzingermooslied"  is  repeated,  verses  salted  by 
minute  personal  allusion  not  always  appreciated  by  the 
living  vestal  virgins  at  whom  they  are  aimed.  The 
merry  company,  with  a  cart  in  their  midst,  arrive  in 
front  of  an  appointed  house.  Then  a  "counterfeit 
presentment,"  ingeniously  suggestive  in  dress  and 
general  appearance  of  the  lady  whom  it  is  intended  to 
distinguish,  is  carried  forth  by  the  masked  conspirators 
and  placed  in  triumph  on  the  waggon.  This  pretty 
fancy  will  be  repeated  from  house  to  house  until  every 
maid  against  whom  a  grudge  is  felt  has  shared  the 
unwelcome  honour,  when  all  are  carted  off  to  be 
deposited  in  the  marshes,  there  to  mend  bridges  in  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night  till  the  last  day  do  come. 
That  the  spinsters  seek  revenge  in  scornful  repartee  is 
not  surprising.  We  are  told  that  they  turn  the  tables 
on  the  bachelors  by  taunts  of  a  future  when  they  will 
be  utilised  to  fill  up  mountain-caves  or  disused  mines, 
or  at  best  to  rolling  away  the  clouds,   keeping  off  the 
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mists    and    fogs,    and    scraping    down    the    mountains 
with  their  nails. 

The  young  men  contrive  to  get  the  last  word, 
however.  At  Carnival,  a  huge  coffee-mill,  ingeniously 
contrived  out  of  pasteboard  and  lath,  makes  the  round  of 
the  town  on  a  lorry.  Into  this,  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
crowd,  the  old  maids  are  popped.  The  handle  of  the 
mill  is  vigorously  turned,  and  it  is  seen  to  vomit 
forth  the  hats  and  dresses  of  the  abhorred  ''Alte 
Schachtel."  Presently  from  the  mouth  of  the  mill 
they  re-emerge,  fresh  and  rosy,  as  well  they  may  be, 
for  they  are  the  village  urchins  doubly  clad  for  the 
occasion  ! 

It  is  not  the  unmarried  women  alone,  however,  who 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  local  wit.  At  Sterzing,  the 
old  custom  of  '' Faulesiveibsingen,^'  once  universal  in 
Tirol,  is  still  kept  up.  Not  a  wedding  takes  place  but 
the  same  night,  or,  at  latest,  the  succeeding  one,  the 
lads  assemble  below  the  window  of  the  newly-married 
couple,  and  embark  upon  a  Charivari  of  yells  and  cries 
and  jeers,  all  in  special  honour  of  the  bride.  Dishonour 
rather,  for  every  form  of  abuse  is  heaped  upon,  every 
possible  accusation  is  levelled  at  her,  each  to  be  received 
with  acclamation  and  caterwauling  indescribable.  The 
scene  continues  till  the  husband  throws  open  the  window 
(the  lady  is  not  expected  to  appear)  and  appeases  the 
howling  mob  by  the  production  of  wine  and  spirits,  and 
of  Krapfen,  etc.  This  charming  custom  is  forbidden 
by  the  authorities,  but  regularly  practised  notwithstand- 
ing, and  the  Burger  lad  who  described  it  to  me,  as 
coherently  as  repeated  bursts  of  appreciative  chuckling 
would  allow,  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea  of  the  one  police- 
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man  of  Sterzing  venturing  to  interfere,  even  if  he  did 
not  enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as  anyone. 

Below  Sterzing  a  solitary  chapel,  the  inscription  in 
which, 

"  Bis  daher  und  nicht  weiter 

"  Kamen  die  feindlichen  Reiter." 

(No    further    than    this    spot    did    go 
The  mounted  soldiers  of  the  foe). 

explains  its  existence  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
successful  repulse  of  the  French  under  Joubert  in 
June,  1797. 

As  we  journey  onward,  the  much-restored  Castle  of 
Welfenstein,  near  the  Station  of  Mauls,  cannot  fail 
to  catch  the  eye ;  art,  hand  in  hand  with  intelligence  and 
erudition,  has  transformed  what  had  become  a  heap  of  ruin 
into  an  object  lesson  in  mediaeval  architecture  and  fur- 
nishing. Some  years  ago  an  altar,  finely  sculptured  and 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Persian  god,  Mithras, 
was  found  in  the  vicinity.  This  relic,  which  throws  a 
strange  uncertain  light  on  the  history  of  ancient 
Rhaetia,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Vienna. 

Meanwhile  the  valley  has  been  gradually  contracting, 
and  it  now  becomes  a  stern  defile  hemmed  in  on  either 
side  by  precipices  on  whose  ledges  isolated  pine-trees 
find  scanty  footing.  It  is  easy  in  such  grim  surround- 
ings to  picture  the  scene,  commemorated  by  a  modern 
monument  close  to  the  station  of  Grasstein,  when 
Haspinger  totally  defeated  the  Saxon  troops  who,  under 
General  Rouyer,  found  themselves  caught  as  in  a  trap, 
in  this  Tirolese  Thermopylce.  Since  that  day,  in  1809, 
the  spot  has  been  known  as  the  Sachsenklemme.     Alas ! 
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'spite  of  this  and  other  checks  "die  feindlichen  Reiter" 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  even  unto  Dozen  and 
Trent,  and  the  triumph  of  Tirol  was  but  the  prelude  to 
her  tragedy. 

In  our  day  a  fortress,  constructed  some  70  years  ago, 
protects  the  jaws  of  the  defile  at  its  narrowest  part,  and 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  uniform  is  a  more  familiar 
spectacle  here  than  the  costume  of  the  countryman. 


CHAPTER    X 

Brixen 

As  we  slip  through  the  forts  of  Franzensfeste — nowhere 
does  mihtary  Austria  snap  her  jaws  more  tightly — a 
great  astonishment  awaits  us.  The  sighing  of  Northern 
pine  forests  is  still  in  our  ears,  its  pungent  fragrance 
still  in  our  nostrils ;  we  have  crossed  no  frontier,  yet 
we  are  in  Italy,  or  so  at  least  it  seemeth.  For  the  fair 
and  spacious  landscape  that  opens  before  us  is  filled 
with  mellow  light,  its  sunny  slopes  are  terraced  with 
the  vine,  and  the  bells,  ringing  to  vesper  from  nestling 
village  or  mountain  hamlet,  call  to  us  with  a  rich  deep 
melody  that  is  surely  the  voice  of  the  South. 

Not  so,  however ;  we  have  but  passed  the  gates  of 
Welsch-Tirol,  the  enchanted  region  where,  as  we 
wander  under  hot  suns  or  purple  nights,  we  shall  meet 
Romance  at  every  turn.  Countless  are  the  figures  that 
will  step  forth,  throbbing  with  the  rich  vitality  of  full- 
blooded  mediaeval  ages — Minnesinger  and  warrior. 
Princes  and  Emperors,  noble  knight  and  no  less  noble 
burgher ;  ladies  of  high  degree,  the  gentle  Margaret  of 
Swabia,  Meg  of  the  Foul  Mouth,  Sabina  the  coquette 
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with  the  heart  of  flint,  and  the  greed  of  gold  ;  while 
many  are  the  quaint-garbed  forms,  scarcely  less 
picturesque,  albeit  of  a  more  recent  day,  that  will  cross 
our  path. 

Brixen,  however,  where  we  lie  to-night,  has  little  of 
the  debonnair  and  amorous,  of  hot  blood  or  truculence 
about  her  aspect.  To  me  she  always  seems  to  wear 
an  air  that  is  decorous — blandly  benign.  Her  market- 
places, her  arcaded  streets,  are  thronged  and  busy,  but 
the  hum  that  arises  is  subdued,  as  befits  a  city  over 
which  the  shades  that  brood  are  crooked-staffed  and 
mitred,  and  where  the  sombre  raiment  of  the  ecclesiastic 
is  more  frequent  than  the  short  breeches  or  "Joppe"  of 
the  Bauer. 

One  thousand  and  ten  years  have  passed  since  the 
deed  of  gift,  together  with  the  symbolic  turf-sod  and 
ears  of  corn,  was  handed  to  Zacharias,  Bishop  of  Saben, 
by  which  the  farms  of  Prichsna,  scattered  over  the  site 
of  an  ancient  Romanisch  settlement,  passed  from  the 
possession  of  King  Ludwig  III.  of  Germany  (surnamed 
the  "Child")  to  that  of  the  diocese  of  Saben.  And 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone 
since  the  Bishops  migrated  from  their  lofty  peak  above 
Klausen  to  seek  a  life  of  greater  amenity  on  the  windless 
plain  below,  converting  Prichsna  into  the  episcopal  seat 
itself.  It  was  there  they  erected  a  lofty  minster, 
dedicating  it  to  the  newly  canonised  Ingeniun,  and  of 
Prichsna.  now  becf)me  Brixen,  development  was  so 
rapid  that  less  than  fifty  years  was  sufficient  to  invest 
her  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  town.  Walls  and  fortifica- 
tions arose,  and  steadily  she  increased  in  wealth  and 
importance.     The  coders  of  the  Bishop  (guardian,  with 
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him  of  Trent,  of  the  great  high  road  to  Italy,  of  the 
halting  places  of  kings,  emperors,  crusaders,  pilgrims, 
merchants)  were  filled  by  tolls  levied  and  gifts  accepted, 
and  his  Lordship  extended  slow  and  sure  as  the  rising 
tide,  till  v/e  find  it  limited  only  by  the  waters  of  Inn, 
Etsch,  or  Rienz ;  while  the  Rhaetian,  the  Romanisch, 
the  Slav,  the  Ladin  and  the  Germanic  tongues  were 
heard  within  its  borders.  Countless  were  the  fertile 
valleys  and  rich  pasturages  that  gradually  came  within 
the  grasp  of  his  usurious  hands,  or  that  paid  tribute 
of  wine  or  corn,  of  produce  of  dairy,  stream  or  forest, 
of  hides,  horse-shoes  or  manual  service,  to  ensure  to 
the  freemen  of  the  soil  (the  peasants  of  Tirol  have  never 
been  bondsmen  in  the  feudal  sense)  protection  and 
countenance  from  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Brixen.  His 
price  was  no  light  one,  but  those  were  many  whom 
necessity  compelled  to  sell  themselves  with  house  and 
home  to  raise  it.  The  safety  gained  was  serfdom. 
From  that  moment  the  peasant  could  call  neither  body 
nor  soul  his  own,  and  a  bitter  saying  became  current 
in  the  land  that  within  the  sound  of  Brixen  bells  no 
poor  man  might  hope  to  prosper.  Let  me  in  fairness 
add  that  with  the  growing  power  of  the  Bishops  educa- 
tion and  art  radiated  forth  in  every  direction  from  the 
old  town.  Already  in  the  nth  century  they  opened 
the  doors  of  learning  to  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  amusing  to  learn  the  annual  store  of  home  provi- 
sions thought  necessary  when  a  young  man  and  his 
servant  were  sent  to  the  roof  which,  apparently,  offered 
shelter  or  teaching  only.  Fifteen  Scheffel  of  rye  (each 
Scheffel  being  close  on  70  gallons),  two  of  wheat,  two  of 
millet,  one  of  pulse,  four  kilderkins  of  beer,  twelve  of 
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wine,  a  round  dozen  of  young  pigs  or  sheep,  and  forty 
cheeses  promised  Homeric  meals.  Our  student  had  the 
further  satisfaction  of  feasting  in  none  but  aristocratic 
company.  Not  for  another  two  hundred  years  were 
Biirger  lads  admitted  to  the  same  benches.  Their 
sisters,  meanwhile,  learnt  lessons  of  house-thrift, 
needlework,  and  piety  in  the  neighbouring  convent  of 
Sonnenburg,  whence  as  time  went  on,  and  cloister  gates 
were  not  so  strictly  closed,  we  may  hear  of  nuns  and 
novices  stealing  forth  on  summer  nights,  to  dance  to 
the  zither  of  the  wandering  Zillertaler,  or  the  lute  of 
the  Troubadour.  Small  wonder  that  the  Pope,  on  the 
representations  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Brixen,  Cardinal 
Nicolaus  of  Susa,  was  forced  at  last  to  take  cognisance  of 
such  gay  doings,  and  issue  orders  for  a  stricter  rule  to  be 
observed  !  We  find  Duke  Siegmund  of  Tirol  (ever 
ready  to  espouse  a  lady's  cause)  entering  the  lists  on 
behalf  of  the  Abbess,  and  the  quarrel  resolved  itself  into 
a  duel  between  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  powers, 
Nicolaus  getting  the  worst  of  it,  despite  the  thunders  of 
excommunication  launched  at  Siegmund  and  his 
country,  which  remained  faithful  to  its  liege  lord. 

The  13th  century  dawned  before  the  Bishops,  busy 
with  ambition  or  usury,  with  adding  to  their  hoards  and 
strengthening  their  hold  on  all  within  reach  of  their 
octopus  tentacles,  turned  their  attention  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  their  Minister,  and  Brixen  shone  as  patroness 
of  art.  Bishop  Conrad  (1200-12 16)  lined  the  church 
with  frescoes,  now  alas!  no  more  (though  we  may  trace 
the  hand  that  executed  them,  that  of  a  certain  Master 
Hugo,  in  the  highly  interesting  Johannes  Kirche),  and 
Bishop  Ulrich   (1427-37)   becjueathed  to  the  admiration 
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of  posterity  the  marvellous  series  of  pictures  with  which 
the  walls  and  vaulting  of  its  cloisters  are  still  so  richly 
covered. 

But  the  Renaissance  was  now  about  to  rise  above  the 
Southern  horizon,  to  permeate  with  its  floods  of  illum- 
ining light  all  classes  of  society  and  to  alienate  from 
the  clergy  the  monopoly  of  culture.  The  princes  of 
the  Church  lose  their  pre-eminence  as  the  protectors  of 
art,  and  the  seats  of  learning  are  no  longer  confined  to 
cloisters.  Almost  simultaneously  war  breathed  its 
blight  o'er  the  fair  valley  of  the  Eisack,  and  evil  days 
were  in  store  for  Brixen,  and  her  Lords.  The  continual 
passing  of  troops,  the  enforcement  of  contribution,  the 
harbouring  of  friendly  forces,  and  the  exactions  of  foes 
continued  through  centuries,  and  her  prosperity 
diminished.  It  was  not  until  the  stormy  days  of 
Napoleonic  invasion  had  become  a  memory  that  Brixen, 
Austrian  once  more,  after  years  of  Bavarian  rule  and 
depredation,  was  able  to  take  breath  again  and  to 
relight  the  lamps  of  learning  in  her  colleges.  At  the 
present  day  she  boasts  proud  possession  of  important 
schools  and  gymnasiums,  of  a  priestly  Seminary,  and  a 
full  Episcopal  Chapter. 

Truly  her  lines  are  laid  in  pleasant  places.  The  very 
hills  stand  back  at  respectful  distance  as  not  excluding 
sunshine,  though  affording  screenage  from  all  but 
Southern  breezes,  and  offering  gentle  slopes  for  the 
garnishing  of  her  cellars  and  her  granaries.  From  the 
midst  of  the  broad  and  fruitful  valley,  girt  about  by 
vineyards  in  lieu  of  her  long  vanished  fortress  walls, 
she  can  keep  a  pastoral  eye  on  some  thirty  of  the  count- 
less  little   churches    that   call    her    Mother.       Bv  their 
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bright  red  steeples  men  may  recognise  her  sway, 
Trent  borrowed  the  white  campanile  of  her  next-door 
neighbour,  Salzburg  clothed  her  spires  with  the  Freen 
of  her  primeval  forests,  but  Brixen  seems  to  have 
dipped  hers  in  the  wine  of  her  abundance. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  above  her, 
and  the  vivid  green  of  her  plain  laced  with  the  gold  of 
Indian  corn  or  yellowing  vine,  that  has  made  her 
content  to  tune  the  colour  in  her  tents  to  a  low  pitch. 
Her  many-pillared  arcades  are  ever  dusky  with  shadows, 
and  the  broken,  mouse-grey  surfaces  of  her  houses  are, 
with  small  exception,  relieved  only  by  the  black  lines 
of  beautiful  old  signs,  or  of  Renaissance  grilles,  hand 
wrought  in  iron.  It  is  but  here  and  there  that  a  patch 
of  fresco  remains  or  a  survival  of  the  red  roofs  with 
which,  a  century  or  two  ago,  the  whole  town  glowed 
resplendent. 

Those  who  would  look  for  colour  must  seek  it  in 
priestly  precincts.  There  he  will  find  it  in  measure  full 
and  overflowing.  Not  in  the  stately  iSth  century 
Minster  (successor  of  earlier  buildings  of  1174  and  1235. 
each  in  its  turn,  save  the  great  northern  towers  alone, 
the  prey  of  fire)  which  with  its  decorations  of  marble 
and  stucco,  offers  a  somewhat  cold  and  formal  appear- 
ance, but  in  the  cloisters  thereto  belonging.  These 
cloisters,  begun  at  the  end  of  the  loth  century  and 
finished  at  the  close  of  the  12th,  or  at  latest  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  centur\',  are  covered  on  wall  and  Gothic 
vaulting  with  pictured  story.  Connoisseurs  tell  us 
that  we  have  here  no  frescoes,  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  word,  but  the  product  of  a  process  which  gave 
peculiar   gloss    to   the    surface    and    the    figures    subse- 
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quently  laid  thereon.  Jewel-tinted,  and  of  design  that 
for  the  most  part  is  thoroughly  Italian  in  feeling,  this 
priceless  legacy  of  the  14th  century  work  of  a  nameless 
hand  confesses  the  influence  of  Giotto  and  his  pupils 
(see  Note). 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  varied 
beauty  with  which  the  Cloisters  of  Brixen  have  been  so 
lavishly  endowed,  at  the  architectural  value  of  the 
coupled  pillars  of  the  Gothic  arches,  or  the  curious  old 
memorial  stones,  each  a  history  in  itself,  built  into  the 
small  portion  of  the  walls  that  is  unfrescoed,  and  I  can 
only  draw  passing  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Minster, 
rich  still,  thanks  to  the  concealment  effected  in  peasant 
houses  during  the  troublous  times  of  "Anno  '9."  Here 
may  be  seen  a  superb  Casula  (or  cope)  which  is  con- 
sidered unique.  It  belonged  to  Bishop  Albuin,  and  is 
of  purple  Byzantine  silk  and  weaving,  with  a  bold 
design  of  eagles  holding  rings  in  their  mouths. 
Another  priceless  treasure  is  a  bust  of  St.  Agnes,  almost 
life-size,  which  served  to  enshrine  relics  of  the  Saint. 
The  lovely  features,  maidenly  expression  and  flowing 
hair — encircled  by  a  crown  of  superb  workmanship — 
make  this  a  perfect  example  of  the  goldsmith's  art  in 
the  14th  century,  while  the  votive  offerings  of  antique 


*It  should  be  mentioned  that  Bernard  Riehl,  author  of  a  valuable  work 
on  "  Die  Kunst  an  die  Brennerstrasse  "  (Leipzig,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel, 
1898),  sees  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Cloisters  of  Brixen  the  production  of  the 
independent  Brixener  school  of  painting,  which  flourished  in  the  15th 
century,  and  was  according  to  his  theory  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  influ- 
enced by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Italy,  or  by  the  constant  passage  of 
Italian  artists  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  art-encouraging  cities  of  the 
north. 
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jewellery,  etc.,  hung  about  this  bust  are  of  themselves  of 
great  interest. 

Another  magnificent  reliquary  is  made  of  pure  gold 
in  a  beautiful  Renaissance  design.  It  stands  about  20 
inches  high.  Four  tine  silver-gilt  Gothic  reliquaries  of 
the  15th  century  will  have  been  noticed,  by  the  bye,  on 
the  High  Altar  of  the  Church. 

Curious  booty  from  the  camp  of  the  Turks  who 
threatened  Vienna  in  1532,  two  very  ancient  ivory 
caskets,  carved  in  Romanesque  style,  and  a  couple  of 
Byzantine  enamelled  medallions  each  about  the  size  of 
a  crown  piece,  and  attached  to  quaint  gloves  of  a  much 
later  date,  are  also  exhibited  wnth  pride  by  the  quiet  but 
most  courteous  Sacristan,  who  expands  into  a  mine  of 
information  at  the  least  sign  of  real  interest  shown  by 
the  visitor. 

Before  we  leave  the  Minster  we  must  pay  the  homage 
of  a  moment's  pause  by  the  tomb  of  Oswald  of  Wolken- 
stein  (1495)  which  we  shall  find  in  the  old  cemetery 
adjoining.  The  bull-necked  IVIinnesanger  with  the 
square  cut  out  jutting  beard  (he  was  one-eyed,  to  boot, 
and  his  hair  was  already  grey  in  the  full  prime  of  man- 
hood, but  that  the  marble  charitably  refrains  from 
revealing)  is  not  so  goodly  a  man  that  we  can  wonder 
at  the  small  alacrity  with  which  the  usurper  of  Hauen- 
stein  met  his  advances,  and  I  am  inclined  to  credit 
the  more  complaisant  Margaret  of  Swabia.  with  ears 
keener  than  eyes  were  critical. 

Adjoining  the  Cathedral  is  the  I^'rauenkirche,  in  its 
original  form  the  private  chapel  of  the  Bishops.  There 
is  not  much  to  detain  the  curious  here,  but  he  who  is 
willing   to    risk   a    perilous   ascent    by    breakneck   stair- 
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ways  and  cobwebby  ladders  may  reach  the  surface  of 
the  roughly  mortared  vaulting  of  the  Church.  Round 
this,  and  considerably  higher,  left  standing  to  support 
the  wooden  roof  which  we  see  from  outside,  are  the 
upper  w^alls  of  the  much  older  building,  still  covered 
with  frescoes  which,  to  judge  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
half-length  figures  and  the  simple  lines  of  the  drapery, 
are  of  very  early  date.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  are 
indicated  by  deeply  incised  lines.  The  gold  which  it  is 
presumed  filled  these  broadly  traced  grooves,  as  well 
as  that  which  formerly  made  the  halos  glitter,  has  been 
scraped  away,  no  doubt  at  the  sacrilegious  period  which 
evolved  a  comparatively  modern  horror  out  of  a  very 
ancient  Basilica. 

Fortunately  the  venerable  Johannes  Kapelle,  which 
served  as  Baptistry  to  the  Minster,  and  w^hose  door 
opens  from  the  Cloister,  remains  in  its  original  form. 
Within  these  walls  in  1080  the  Council  of  Brixen  met 
to  decide  the  claims  of  rival  Popes,  and  here  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  another  series  of  frescoes  was 
discovered  beneath  its  concealing  coat  of  whitewash. 
Ill-advised  restoration  has  done  evil  work,  but  the 
pictures  left  unspoilt  are,  if  for  the  most  part  crude  and 
angular  in  drawing,  full  of  life  and  character,  and  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  mural 
painting. 

The  exterior  architecture  of  this  chapel  is  of  unique 
interest,  the  little  watch-towers  above  the  octagon  cupola 
which  served  as  sentry-boxes,  and  the  covered  platform, 
hanging  like  "loggie"  below,  carry  us  back  to  the  days 
of  the  fortified  Churches. 

We  must  not  fail  to  stroll  round  the  prim  quadrangle 
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of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  whose  700  years  are  hidden 
beneath  the  never-ceasing  alterations  and  additions  of 
succeeding  ages.  It  is  lined  with  triple  Romanesque 
arcades,  and  the  supporting  pillars  of  its  middle  tiers 
of  arches  are  scooped  out  in  niches  occupied  by  clever 
i6th  century  terra  cotta  figures  by  the  Tiroler  master, 
Hans  Reichler.  A  moat  runs  round  three  sides  of  the 
enormous  pile,  and  in  its  shelter  an  old  walled  garden 
suns  itself,  a  still  and  sleepy  spot,  where  pastures  of 
sweet  old-fashioned  flowers  are  side  by  side  with  humble 
vegetables  and  homeliest  herbs,  where  dwarf  pear  and 
apple  trees  form  spaliers,  their  branches  bending  under 
burdens  of  magnificent  fruit,  or  lemon  trees  in  great 
green  tubs  hang  out  their  globes  of  yellow  light.  Here 
we  are  free  to  dream  a  pleasant  hour  away,  for  the 
garden  gate,  as  that  of  Church  and  Cloister,  until  night 
approaches  and  the  shadows  begin  to  gather,  is  ever 
open. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  Brixen  is  another 
example  of  that  to  which  Sterzing  has  already  intro- 
duced us.  We  find  arcades,  Feuermauer,  and  a 
tunnelled  tower  or  two.  But  there  is  neither  the  same 
unity  nor  the  same  richness  that  marks  the  single  street 
of  the  smaller  town.  One  superb  i6th  century  house  (it 
is  opposite  the  North  side  of  the  Parish  Church)  must, 
however,  be  specially  noticed.  Its  fa(,\ide,  spite  of  the 
projecting  corbelled  bays  so  purely  German — is  strongly 
suggestive  of  an  Italian  Palazzo,  with  the  round  arching 
and  prominent  frames  of  its  windows,  their  fine 
Renaissance  grilles,  and  the  sgraffitto  decoration  with 
which  the  wide  eaves  are  lined. 

Another  fine  old  house  of  the  same  period — though 
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German  this  in  its  every  line — is  the  old-established 
"Gasthof  zum  Elefant."  The  origin  of  its  name  and 
magnificent  ancient  sign  is  explained  by  the  contem- 
porary painting  and  explanatory  verse  on  the  exterior 
wall.  The  quaint  doggerel  relates  how  in  1551  the  first 
elephant  ever  seen  in  Europe  halted  here  with  his 
keepers,  and  how  the  folk  streamed  from  far  and  near 
to  see  the  monster.  What  till  then  had  been  the  popular 
conception  thereof  may  be  studied  in  a  most  entertain- 
ing fresco  in  the  cloisters.  I  may  add  that  the 
"Elefant,"  overflowing  within  with  relics  of  bygone 
days,  is  as  interesting  as  a  museum  as  it  is  super- 
excellent  as  an  inn. 

For  more  than  450  years  it  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  hospitality,  passing  from  generation  to 
generation  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  but  never 
changing  hands  by  sale.  Herr  and  Frau  Heiss  and 
their  amiable  family  have  inherited,  together  with  the 
"Elefant,"  the  spirit  which  throughout  close  on  five 
centuries  has  ever  made  it  one  of  the  best-famed  hostel- 
ries  of  Tirol. 

Another  inn,  the  Gasthaus  zum  "Goldener  Stern,"  is 
interesting,  not  only  as  having  been  in  its  palmy  days 
the  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Wolkenstein  in  general 
and  that  of  the  Minnesanger  Oswald  in  particular,  but 
as  containing  a  very  charming  15th  century  fresco 
painted  on  the  wall  of  an  upper  chamber. 

The  Town  Hall  of  Brixen  is  a  building  of  still  greater 
antiquity.  It  possesses  two  of  the  "Lichthofe" 
peculiar  to  south  Tirol.  These  are  inner  courts,  or 
galleried  shafts,  which,  shooting  up  high  above  the 
roofs,   and  sometimes   having   "loggie"   that   are  alto- 
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gether  Italian,  have  only  been  closed  in  at  a  much  later 
date.  One  cosily  wainscotted  room  in  the  "Stadthaus" 
has  been  turned  into  a  small  but  interesting  museum, 
which  includes  among  its  treasures  a  fine  set  of  14th 
century  chairs,  covered  in  stamped,  gilt  leather,  the 
oldest  seal  of  the  town  attached  to  a  document  dated 
1320  A.D.,  a  collection  of  handsome  guild  emblems,  an 
Apothecary's  sign  in  splendidly  designed  wrought  iron, 
and  the  headsman's  sword. 

A  tinv  building  nestles  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Liebfrauenkirche  and  a  row  of  small  houses.  At  its 
corner  the  Municipal  arms  are  sculptured,  together  with 
those  of  the  Bakers'  Guild  and  the  date  1595.  This  is 
the  place  where  the  town,  which  till  1780  or  1790 
assumed  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  bread, 
used  to  cause  all  the  loaves  baked  by  the  collective 
bakers  of  Brizen  to  be  bought,  paying  a  fair  price  in 
return  and  re-selling  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

High  upon  the  first  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Lauben- 
gasse,  the  barbaric  figure  of  a  man  with  three  heads  will 
be  observed,  of  which  the  real  history  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  an  idol  brought  to 
these  parts  by  one  or  other  of  the  many  heathen  tribes 
that  in  early  Christian  days  inundated  Rhaetia.  The 
three  mouths  are  popularly  credited  with  the  speciality 
of  vomiting  forth  streams  of  gold  pieces,  at  the  instant 
of  noon  on  Good  Friday,  a  shower  falling  into  each  of 
the  three  streets  which  converge  here.  Those  who  come 
at  the  right  moment  may  pick  up  the  golden  store,  but 
somehow  or  other  no  one  ever  does  ! 

Repulsive  as  the  figure  is,  the  legend  with  which  it 
is  connected  is  very  charming.     Close  to  the  town,  by 
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the  river-side,  there  are  the  vestiges  of  a  well  called  "Die 
Jungfrauenbrunnen"  or  "Maidens'  Spring."  At  the 
time  of  the  pagan  invasion,  that  brought  with  it  the 
triple-headed  monster,  three  holy  maidens — named 
Aubet,  Cubet,  and  Guerbet — were  living  on  the  slopes 
above  Klausen.  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  savage 
horde,  they  fled  to  the  Eastern  hills,  not  daring  to  halt 
till  their  weary  feet  refused  to  bear  them  further.  As 
they  lay  panting  and  exhausted  on  the  green- 
sward, the  eldest  of  the  three,  Aubet,  raised 
her  eyes  to  Heaven  and  prayed:  "Lord,  Thou 
hast  saved  us  from  the  pursuit  of  the  wicked, 
suffer  us  not  to  perish  of  thirst  in  the  wilderness,"  and 
behold !  even  as  she  spoke,  a  spring  bubbled  up,  and 
they  drank  and  were  refreshed.  And  presently  Cubet, 
folding  her  hands,  implored  the  Lord:  "Give  us,  we 
pray  Thee,  to  eat  that  we  die  not  of  hunger,"  and 
behold !  a  cherry  tree  sprang  up  above  their  heads,  its 
branches  drooping  under  their  wealth  of  delicious  fruit. 
And  again  a  little  while  and  Guerbet,  falling  on  her 
knees,  cried  aloud  :  "Lord  !  of  Thy  mercy  give  us  shade, 
for  the  sun  burns  hot  and  pitiless,"  and  behold!  the 
foliage  of  the  cherry  tree  spread  out  on  every  side, 
weaving  itself  into  a  wide-spread  canopy,  under  which 
the  maidens  sheltered  till  the  day  was  done,  and  slept 
in  peace  and  safety  throughout  the  night.  When 
morning  came  they  journeyed  on  to  Meransen,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Pusterthal,  and  the  people  of  that  place 
received  them  kindly,  and  there  they  made  their  home, 
spending  themselves  in  doing  good  to  all  around,  and 
loved  and  venerated  as  Saints.  After  their  death  a 
chapel  was  raised  to  their  memory,  which  to  this  day 
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attracts  many  worshippers  by  reason  of  its  wonder- 
working fame,  while  the  story  is  still  firmly  believed  of 
the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  Three  Maidens  in  the 
wars  of  1797  and  1809,  when,  appearing  in  the  path  of 
the  French,  they  caused  them  to  retire  in  confusion 
before  the  Tirolese  peasants.  Meanwhile  the  cherry 
tree  throve  and  the  Jungfraubrunnen  flowed  clear  and 
bright.  Alas  !  there  came  a  day — only  a  few  years  ago 
— when  the  tree  fell,  a  victim  to  the  woodcutter's  axe. 
The  spring  still  puts  forth  its  limpid  w-aters,  but,  the 
secret  source  disturbed  by  flood  and  landslip,  they  run 
ever  more  and  more  meagrely.  And  the  peasantry 
regard  their  diminishing  volume  with  awe,  for  it  is 
well  known  that,  as  soon  as  they  cease  entirely,  the  end 
of  the  world  will  come. 

It  is  impossible,  when  we  read  this  poetic  story,  not 
to  be  reminded  to  the  Tree  of  Life  of  the  Edda  of  which 
it  is  prophecied  that  when  the  river  that  issues  from  it 
no  longer  flows,  the  world  too  will  no  more  be. 
Legends  of  three  miraculous  maidens  are  common  to  all 
Mythologies  and  Hagiologies.  The  three  of  our  story 
(mentioned,  by-the-bye,  in  an  Ablassbrief  of  1500)  are 
identified  in  another  version  as  being  members  of  St. 
Ursula's  army  of  11,000  virgins — stranded  at  or  near 
Brixen.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  they  bear  are 
purely  Celtic,  and  it  gives  food  for  thought  to  find 
various  renderings  of  the  same  names  (the  terminations 
bet — bed — and  beth  all  signifying  "holy"  in  the  old 
Celtic  language)  in  most  of  these  widely  separated 
legends.  At  Worms,  for  instance,  a  tombstone  exists 
carved  with  representation  of  three  lilv-bearing  "Prin- 
zessinncn"   called   Embede,    Warbede,    and    Wittibede, 
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who  were  martyred  by  the  Huns,  while,  both  at 
Leutstettin  in  Upper,  and  Schildthurn  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  the  Three  Holy  Maidens  reappear,  with  names 
equally  suggestive  of  the  Jungfrauen  of  Brixen. 

I  have  already  given  example  of  the  belief  in  the 
supernatural  which  is  ineradicable  among  the  people 
of  this  district.  Witches  are  part  and  parcel  of  every- 
day life,  and  warnings  to  avoid  the  "evil  eye"  of  some 
poor  old  crone  are  common.  So,  too,  the  threat,  held 
out  in  all  good  faith  to  the  boys  who  persist  in  indulging 
in  prohibited  bathing,  that  "Blutschink,"  the  evil 
spirit  who  lives  in  running  waters,  will  clutch  and  carry 
them  off,  while  Frau  "Perchta"  lies  in  wait  for  naughty 
children  who  stay  out  of  doors  after  Angelus  has  rung. 

Sometimes,  towards  nightfall,  a  great  cloud  comes 
westward  from  Pusterthal,  in  which  the  countryfolk  see 
a  giant  spirit,  with  arms  upraised  in  wrath,  the  while 
the  mountains  loom,  and  the  moon  shines  through  its 
misty  and  far-streaming  raiment.  It  is  this  awful 
apparition  that  causes  horses  to  shy,  and  the  waggoner, 
thrown  from  his  seat,  is  all  too  often  found  dead  in 
the  morning.  When  it  thunders*  the  people  say  that 
the  Lord  is  shaking  the  loaves  in  his  bread-chest,  and 
when  the  fury  of  the  storm  increases  they  hasten  to  cast 
on  the  fire  fragments  of  the  wreaths  with  which  the 
banners  carried  in  the  procession  of  "Corpus  Christi" 
have  been  adorned.  As  may  be  imagined,  there  is 
great  competition  for  the  reversion  of  such  wreaths,  at 
the  close  of  the  procession. 

On  the  other  hand,   if  garlands  so  consecrated  may 

*It  is  always  believed  to  be  the  thunder  that  strikes,  not  the  lightning. 
Eagles  and  fig-trees  enjoy  immunity  from  stroke  of  thunder. 
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be  thrown  on  the  fire,  salt  may  not,  for  it  falls  in  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  souls  in  Purgatory. 

Rain  on  a  wedding  day  is  a  forecast  of  conjugal 
unhappiness;  the  rainbow  is  the  path  used  by  the  angels 
in  their  intercourse  with  earth. 

If  a  light  goes  out  of  its  own  accord  there  will  soon 
be  a  corpse  in  the  house.  Appropos  of  death — the 
patient  who  falls  ill  on  a  "Pfinztage"  (Tuesday)  is  as 
sure  to  die,  as  he  whose  illness  commences  on  a  Satur- 
day   is  to  recover. 

A  very  beautiful  belief  represents  the  swallows  as 
flying  to  Our  Lady  to  be  provided  with  food  for  their 
young,  and  similar  instances,  product  of  poetic  fancy 
and  child-like  faith,   might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 


CHAPTER  XI 
Klausen 

At  last  a  day  comes  when  we  must  turn  south  again. 
Afternoon  is  still  young  when  we  set  forth — not  a  cloud 
is  in  the  unfathomable  blue,  yet  the  air  has  all  the  light, 
sparkling  freshness,  warm  withal,  that  is  a  stranger  to 
the  plain. 

We  are  bound  for  the  15th  century!  By  rail  it  is 
but  twenty-five  minutes  distant,  but  we  will  choose  the 
better  part  and  journey  thither  by  the  circuitous  paths 
that  lead  past  Veldthurns.  There  we  shall  bid  farewell 
to  the  Bishop  of  Brixen,  finding  him,  not  the  mighty 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  not  the  severe  ecclesiastic,  but 
the  country  gentleman,  taking  his  ease  in  his  private 
house,  decorated  for  him  by  skilled  hands,  with  all  the 
age  knew  of  art  and  comfort. 

We  may  drive  the  first  half-hour  along  the  dusty  flat 
as  far  as  the  Wirthshaus  an  die  Mahr,  a  typically  pic- 
turesque old  Tirolese  inn — once  the  home  of  Peter 
Meyer,  whom  we  shall  meet  again  in  Bozen.  He  was 
shot  by  the  French  in  1810  under  circumstances  that 
make  him  a  hero  to  all  who  hold  truth  and  honour 
sacred. 
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Captured  after  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
insurrection  of  "Anno  '9,"  they  promised  him  his  life  if 
he  would  give  a  simple  assurance  that  he  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  proclamation,  which,  issued  after  the 
cession  of  Tirol  to  Bavaria,  required  the  peasantry  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse  quietly.  This  it  was 
impossible  for  Peter  Meyer  to  do  in  good  faith.  Despite 
the  agonised  entreaties  of  wife  and  children,  despite  the 
urging  of  the  Countess  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  whose 
husband  presided  at  the  court-martial,  and  who  inter- 
ested herself  strongly  in  this  case,  Peter  Meyer  persisted 
in  the  fatal  admission  that  he  had  acted  in  full  know- 
ledge and  direct  defiance  of  the  proclamation.  His 
memory  is  here  recorded  by  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
words  that  sealed  his  fate:  "Ich  will  nicht  mein  Leben 
durch  eine  Liige  erkaufen!"  (I  will  not  purchase  my 
life  with  a  lie.) 

At  "die  Mahr"  we  must  take  leave  of  our  shaggy 
steeds,  for  though  roads,  so-called,  lead  up  the  western 
hills,  he  will  be  wise  who  does  not  trust  his  bones  to 
further  wheeled  conveyance.  A  short  toil  up  a  roughly- 
paved  lane,  or  a  still  briefer  one  up  a  vineyard  stair,  and 
Tschdtsch  is  reached,  a  little  village  whose  name,  like 
so  many  others  in  this  district,  recalls  its  Romansch 
origin.  The  "hunting-lodge"  thereby  signified  will 
also  be  found  in  the  Tschatscha  of  Groden,  and  the 
Tschatschia  of  the  Iingadine,  forms  older  even  than  that 
encountered  here.  At  Baierdorf,  in  the  circuit  of 
Tschotsch,  was  born,  in  i'^x),  (he  famous  FallmerayiT, 
the  man  of  paradox — poor  peasant's  son  and  l^astcrn 
traveller,  Radical  agitator  and  (rather  to  their  credit) 
the  oft-time  honoured  guest  of  the  Bishops  of  Brixen. 
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It  was  he  who  christened  their  city  the  "lovely  Coblenz 
of  Rhaetia" — analogy  more  patent  to  him  than  to  me. 
It  is  curious  to  read  that  the  companion  of  his  wander- 
ings and  his  bosom  friend  was  a  certain  Russian  Count 
Tolstoi — a  suggestive  coincidence. 

A  long-drawn,  rugged  track  now  winds  upward 
through  belts  of  sombre  pinewood,  and  patches  of  larch, 
golden  under  the  burning  sun  of  Autumn,  and  affords 
views  ever  increasing  in  extent  and  magnificence,  with 
Geislerspitzen,  and  Peitlerkofel,  northern  outposts  of 
the  Dolomites,  peering  at  us  from  the  east  across  the 
intervening  valley  and  softly  wooded  Vorgebirg — livid 
pinnacles  of  rock  pricking  the  cobalt  sky  like  upthrust 
needles,  I  am  unconscious  of  the  two  hours  that  have 
elapsed  since  leaving  Brixen,  when  the  grey  walls  of 
Veldthurns  rise  before  me.  Schloss  it  may  be  by  cour- 
tesy, but  there  is  little  of  the  conventional  castle  about 
this  square  and  spacious  mansion  abutting  on  to  a 
walled  garden.  Built  in  the  i6th  century,  it  rather 
marks  the  transition  between  the  stronghold  indispen- 
sable in  earlier  and  more  turbulent  times,  and  the  peace- 
ful unarmed  country  house  of  to-day,  a  period  of 
compromise  when  each  man's  house  was  no  longer 
necessarily  his  castle,  but  when  it  was  still  prudent  to 
build  strong  gates  and  battlemented  walls.  A  cour- 
teous, well-informed  guide  is  found  in  the  joiner  who 
plies  his  calling  in  a  sort  of  outhouse  adjacent,  and  he 
shows  me  over  the  interior,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
impression  it  makes  of  rich  and  solid  comfort.  Every- 
where is  light  and  space,  everywhere  convenience,  as 
well  as  ornament,  has  been  considered.  The  sun 
streams    in     through     latticed     panes    of    quaint    bay- 
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windows,  and  the  great  earthenware  stoves  are  ready  to 
supply  its  place  in  the  frost-bound  nights  of  early 
Autumn.  With  small  exceptions  they  are  covered  with 
green  tiles,  bearing  in  high  relief  the  arms  of  Bishop  v. 
Spaur,  who,  in  1561-63,  caused  this  mountain  eyrie  to 
be  built  as  a  refuge  from  the  overwhelming  heat  of 
summer  in  the  valley  below.  Room  after  room  I  tra- 
verse, panelled  with  magnificently  carved  "Zirbelholz." 
The  gem  of  the  whole  is  the  "Fiirstenzimmer,"  a  large 
chamber  on  the  second  floor.  The  wainscotting  and 
ceiling  are  formed  by  panels  of  Hungarian  ash,  inlaid 
with  finest  and  most  delicate  sprays  of  flower  and  leaf, 
with  singing  birds  and  rich  armorial  bearings,  while 
each  compartment  of  the  ceiling  is  heavilv  moulded  and 
beaded  with  gilding.  Cunning  little  cupboards  are 
contrived  in  the  wainscotting,  above  which  the  walls 
are  covered  with  frescoes  representing  with  involuntary 
humour  and  quaintness  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World.  The  doors  are  inset  with  intarsia — hunting 
scenes  and  architectural  designs — their  frames  are  of 
exceeding  richness,  their  superb  locks  and  hinges  are 
marvels  of  intricate  design  and  finished  execution. 
Apart  from  the  stove,  which,  resting  on  porphory  lions, 
is  coated  with  blue  and  white  tiles  whereon  Biblical 
scenes  are  portrayed  in  livelv  fashion,  (here  is  little 
here,  you  will  observe,  to  suggest  any  but  mundane 
thoughts.  Perchance  our  good  Bishop  was  nothing  lo:h 
to  escape  for  a  season  from  the  perpetual  contemplation 
of  things  devotional,  which  was  perforce  his  portion 
below. 

The    whole    place    is    practically    dismantled — only    a 
few   poor  bits  of    i8th  century   furniture   remaining   in 
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the  silent  deserted  rooms,  but  fancy  can  still  detect 
the  perfume  of  the  good  red  wine,  and  of  the  mighty- 
pipe  with  which  my  Lord  of  Brixen  was  wont  to 
sweeten  the  hours  of  unbuttoned  ease  among  his  flowers 
and  his  singing  birds,  his  gay  hunting  parties,  and  his 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Off  again,  my  hands  full  of  great  bloomy  plums 
gathered  for  me  by  the  friendly  custodian  in  the  sleepy 
old  garden,  where  nothing  now  grows  but  ancient  fruit 
trees  that  cast  their  shadows  over  long-grassed  lawns, 
and  where  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness  is 
the  humming  of  winged  things  innumerable ! 

Our  onward  way  lies  now  through  the  amber  haze  of 
glorious  chestnut  groves,  now  over  beautiful  meadows, 
shaded  by  apple  and  pear  trees  that  bend  low  under 
their  load  of  mellow  fruit.  Many  are  the  barns  burst- 
ing with  garnered  grain  we  pass,  many  the  exquisitely 
situated  Bauernhauser,  whose  galleries  and  gables  are 
fringed  with  the  red-gold  tassels  of  Indian  corn  ;  many 
the  primitive  threshing-floors  whence  comes  the 
rhythmic  "flick-fleck"  of  the  falling  flail,  instrument 
unchanged  since  the  days  when  the  Minnesanger 
Luitpold  V.  Saben  grew  up  to  manhood  amid  these 
scenes.  Which  among  the  many  homesteads  may  have 
been  his,  I  wonder  ?  One  and  all  enjoy  a  prospect  fair 
enough  to  inspire  song  and  melody,  but  in  his  days 
the  cult  of  nature  was  still  unborn,  and  though  it  may  be 
traced  in  the  backgrounds  of  Titian  and  his  scholars, 
we  shall  look  for  it  in  vain  in  the  rhymes  of  the 
Troubadours. 

Quickly    fly    the    moments,    and    another    hour    has 
passed  when   we  come  to  a  sort  of  causeway,    thrown 
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bridge-fashion  across  a  deep  ravine.  On  its  far  side, 
pedestalled  on  a  precipitous  crag  looking  down  upon 
Klausen  is  Saben,  the  long-pedigreed  ancestress  of 
Brixen  and  her  Bishopric.  The  buildings  of  a  Bene- 
dictine Convent  and  Churches  three,  crowd  thickly  on 
the  summit  of  the  peak,  which  is  so  isolated  as  to  have 
been  obviously  marked  out  from  the  beginning  of  Time 
as  a  place  of  worship.  Here,  together  with  a  fort  of 
Roman  construction,  the  strongest  of  its  day  in  all 
Rhaetia  and  deemed  impregnable  till  Attila  and  his 
Huns  stormed  and  destroyed  it,  once  stood  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Isis,  whose  fires  displaced  those  of  a  still 
more  ancient  and  mysterious  cult  found  burning  on 
the  soaring  pinnacle.  The  temple  of  Isis  was  succeeded 
in  its  turn  by  that  of  Christ.  But  though  the  old  gods 
have  been  expelled,  intangible  forms  still  people  their 
ancient  haunts.  All  around,  so  legend  sayeth, 
enormous  treasures  lie  hid,  guarded  by  spirit  watchers  ; 
the  Germanic  "Nornen,"*  the  three  Maidens  of  the 
Battlefield,  are  heard  at  night,  stirring  the  forest  with 
their  sobbing,  whenever  hint  of  war  is  in  the  air;  while 
in  the  "Klocklnachte"t  the  maids  of  Klausen  and 
Villanders  dare  not  leave  their  houses,  for  Frau 
Perchta,  with  her  wild  attendant,  is  abroad,  and  would 
assuredly  carry  them  oil  to  swell  her  ghostly  following. 
The  Bishops  of  Siiben,  who,  as  we  know,  emigrated 
to  Prichsna,   owed  their  broatl   lands  to  the  generosity 

*Are  not  these  "  Nornen  "  obviously  the  pafjan  ancestresses  of  Aubet, 
Cubet  and  Guerbct  ? 

fThe  Klorkhiiichte  arc  the  nights  of  the  two  Thursdays  that  come 
before  the  one  immediately  preceding*  Christmas,  and  are  so-called  because, 
according  to  legend,  it  was  then  the  Virgin  wound  her  yarn  (gekldckelte) 
on  a  winder. 
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of  Ludwig  the  Child,  the  last  of  the  Carolingians,  up  to 
whose  time  they  and  their  priests  had  lived  upon  the 
tithes  of  the  harvest  exacted  from  the  peasants.  Before 
this  period  the  history  of  the  Bishopric  rests  upon  mere 
conjecture.  The  figure  of  Bishop  Ingeniun  is  the  first 
that  stands  clearly  out  from  obscuring  mists.  He  it 
was  who  gave  Saben  her  largest  Church,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death  (on  the  5th  of  February,  605)  is 
still  kept  in  honour.  Neither  this  nor  either  of  the  two 
other  Churches  has  much  of  interior  interest  to  offer, 
if  I  except  a  picture  which  represents,  though  with 
utter  lack  of  artistic  merit,  the  original  Roman  fortress 
which  gave  place  in  later  times  to  a  mediaeval  castle. 
From  the  ashes  of  this  later  castle,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
^535>  the  present  Convent  buildings  rose.  The  paint- 
ing further  shows  the  towered  walls  of  Brandzoll,  built 
at  the  same  period  on  a  lower  spur  of  Saben's  peak,  but 
now  in  complete  ruin. 

I  spend  what  little  time  remains  to  me  on  the  out- 
jutting  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  great  northern  tower 
of  the  larger  Church.  On  its  eastern  front  a  colossal 
crucifix  is  frescoed,  and  from  an  upper  window  one  of 
the  Sisterhood  so  strictly  cloistered  within  threw 
herself  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  a  French  soldier,  in 
those  terrible  days  of  "Anno  '9" — a  ghastly  memory 
that  is  ill-suited  to  the  calm  glory  of  the  scene  unrolled 
before  me.  Gladly  would  I  linger  long  over  its 
enjoyment — but  the  sun  is  sinking  fast,  the  great  green 
hills  across  the  valley  no  longer  bask  serenely  in  its 
rays,  and  though  the  glistening  peaks  so  virginally 
aloof  up  yonder  still  fiush  rose-pink  at  its  last 
impassioned  greeting,  the  depths  at  my  feet  are  plunged 
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in  violet  shadows.  We  must  hasten  now  or  we  shall 
be  benighted.  Down  the  steep  and  cobbled  paths  we 
go,  winding  in  great  curves  at  the  back  of  the  peak 
high  above  the  brawling  stream  that  threads  the  depths 
of  the  Latzfons  valley,  till  just  as  night  falls  we  gain 
the  little  town  whose  lights  have  begun  to  twinkle. 
It  has  but  one  street — paved  apparently  with  fossil 
kidneys  or  potatoes,  which  are  torture  to  feet  weary  with 
their  five  hours'  tramp,  and  so  narrow  that  with  out- 
stretched arms  we  can  almost  touch  the  old-time  houses, 
so  closely  serried  on  either  hand.  Here  the  feeble 
gleam  of  hanging  lamp  evokes  from  the  shadows  some 
curious  old  sign  or  beautiful  grille  in  scrolling  hand- 
wrought  iron,  there  the  carmine  rays  of  votive  light 
reveal  a  frescoed  saint  or  angel,  still  faintly  glowing 
from  cracked  half-falling  plaster,  and  then  again  we 
plunge  into  the  deep  gloom  of  an  overhanging 
casement.  Suddenly  above  our  heads  we  perceive  the 
"Lamb  and  Banner"  grown  so  familiar  at  Brixen,  and 
we  know  that  bed  and  board  are  reached  at  last. 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  have  an  abiding  place 
in  the  15th  century,  but  it  is  our  good  fortune  to-night. 

A  deep  browed  archway — suggestive  of  cave-dwellers 
and  cut-throats  alike — engulfs  us,  and  a  steep  and 
narrow  stone  stair  introduces  us  straight  into  a 
spacious  upper  hall,  practically  unchanged,  though  500 
years  have  come  and  gone,  since  the  Burger  of 
Klausen  first  held  Council  within  its  walls.  Divided 
in  two  by  a  great  arch,  the  front  portion  is  still  high- 
ceiled  with  heavy  beams,  while  that  behind  is  vaulted 
even  more  loftily,  with  perforated  stone  gallery  running 
across  its  end,  from  which  chamber  doors  open,  and  a 
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huge  chimney  gapes  to  the  skies.  All  is  shadowy  and 
indistinct,  but  after  a  while  the  shadows  begin  to  take 
form  and  substance — a  crucifix  looms  from  one  duskv 
corner,  and  I  see  frescoed  figures  gazing  down  upon  me 
from  the  wall  hard  by.  To  my  right,  a  raised  space 
railed  off  by  carven  balustrade  denotes  a  spot  of  special 
honour — possibly,  nay  probably,  mein  Herr  Biirger- 
meister  sat  here  in  isolated  state.  To  the  left,  a  low 
door  affords  a  vision  of  spacious  kitchens,  where 
mistress  and  maids  are  busy  over  preparations  for  the 
evening  meal.  Chairs  and  tables  are  in  unison  with 
heavy  panelling,  the  windows  are  still  filled  with  stained 
and  coloured  glass,  and  on  the  frescoed  walls  are  quaint 
rhymes  and  mottoes,  one  of  which  is  worth  recording  for 
its  appropriateness  in  a  land  where  inns  are  classic  and 
their  wines  famous : 

"  Das  Wasser  ist  zur  jeder  Zeit 

"  Das  Beste  aller  Gottes  Gaben, 

"  Mich  aber  lehrt  Bescheidenheit 

"  Man  muss  nicht  stets  das  Beste  haben." 

which  may  roughly  be  translated  : — 

That  water  is  God's  choicest  gift 
Must  surely  be  confessed. 
But  modesty  enjoins  me 
Not  to  always  ask  the  best  ! 

We  shall  obey  the  hint  so  cunningly  conveyed 
presently,  but  our  desires  just  now  are  centred  on  hot 
water  and  clean  towels.  We  climb  the  narrow,  winding 
stone  stair  that  leads  direct  from  hall  to  gallery  (it  is 
dark  as  Erebus  even  in  broadest  day,  as  we  discover 
next    morning)    and   follow    passages    which    must    be 
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threaded  singly,  and  which  twist  and  turn  round  break- 
neck corners  and  down  unexpected  steps  in  the  most 
casual  manner  in  the  world.  Suddenly  we  emerge 
into  cool  night  air.  We  are  on  a  sort  of  crazy  bridge, 
gravel  is  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  scent  of  sleeping 
roses  and  dewy  mignonette  assails  our  nostrils.  It 
seems  we  are  not  to  be  lodged  under  the  "Banner  of  the 
Lamb,"  but  in  an  adjacent  house,  every  bit  as  vener- 
ably picturesque  as  that  to  which  it  forms  an  annexe 

Down  more  eccentric  stairs,  along  more  meandering 
corridors,  through  an  ancient  kitchen  with  empty  ingle 
nook  and  funnel-shaped  chimney  that  leads  the  eye  up 
to  a  patch  of  silver  spangled  purple  velvet,  and  then,  at 
last,  we  come  to  anchor  in  a  room,  low,  heavily  stone- 
vaulted,  with  windows  filled  by  tiny  leaded  panes,  with 
walls  part  panelled,  part  frescoed  gaily  with  flowers, 
scrolls,  and  castles  most  romantic.  Luckily  the  beds 
are  not  as  mediaeval  as  are  the  main  surroundings,  and 
I  find  mine  a  very  nest  of  comfort  when  I  slip  into  it 
to  dream  of  Bishops,  Minnesanger  and  War-maidens. 

Morning  dawns  bright  and  sunny  with  just  a  touch 
of  silver  haze  like  unto  the  bloom  on  plum  or  peach,  in 
a  word,  a  typical  September  day  in  South  Tirol.  To 
reach  the  "Lamm"  (and  breakfast)  we  do  not  essay, 
unguided,  the  perilous  passage  of  last  night,  but  make 
our  way  down  a  broad  and  squarely  turned  stair,  whose 
halting  places  are  paved  with  cobbles,  while  tiny 
blades  of  grass  spring  up  belw'cen  pebbles.  Hie 
entrance  also  is  cobbled  underfoot,  vaulted  overhead, 
and  spacious  enough  to  house  a  dozen  high-laden 
waggons,  as  no  doubt  it  has  done  times  out  of  mind 
before.       It  is  only  later  we  find  again  the  shorter  cut 
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across  the  tiny,  hanging  garden  through  which  we 
passed  last  night.  It  is  screened  from  public  ken  by 
high  wall  in  front  and  rising  slopes  behind,  and  tucked 
away  between  the  houses  like  a  blooming  young  maiden 
in  the  close  guardianship  of  two  grim  gray  duennas. 
It  is  pink  with  rosebuds,  which  give  us  shy  and 
blushing  welcome,  while  countless  other  sweet,  old- 
fashioned  things  waft  fragrant  kisses  as  we  come  and 
go.  For  we  tarry  awhile  at  Klausen,  filling  sketch- 
book and  memory  with  pictures  full  of  quaintest  charm. 

In  this  ancient  town,  with  its  one  street  of  closely 
huddled  houses,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
mutual  support  and  defence,  and  relying  upon  the 
strong-flowing  stream  to  East  and  the  precipitous 
mountain  walls  to  West  for  protection  to  their  rear, 
there  is  none  of  the  arrogant  confidence  of  Brixen, 
widespread  in  the  security  of  strong  arm  and  spiritual 
dominions.  That  Brixen  has  its  arrogance  is  shown 
by  the  small  account  in  which  it  held  its  humbler 
neighbour.  "Once  upon  a  time,"  my  Lord  Bishop 
proposed  to  establish  a  certain  lackey  of  his  in  Klausen, 
and  claimed  Biirger  rights  for  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  trade — a  maker  of  combs  was  but  appropriate  to 
such  a  "Lausnest."  The  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
however,  with  respectful  submission  flatly  declined  the 
honour.  "Why,"  quoth  they,  "do  the  famous  combs 
of  Klausen  find  readier  sale  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  even  at  Brixen  itself,  than  at  home, 
unless  there  be  folk  that  need  them  more  than  we?" 

The  sneers  of  parvenu  Brixen  may  well  have  fallen 
unheeded  on  the  greater  antiquity  of  Klausen.  Even 
in    the    days    of    Theodoric    and    Charlemagne,    when 
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Prichsna  was  no  more  than  the  home-farm  of  Saben's 
bishops,  "Aput  Clausa"  was  recognised  as  a  point  of 
strategical  importance,  and  even  more  richly  endowed 
than  the  Episcopal  treasury  is  that  of  the  Loretto 
Chapel  of  Klausen's  Capuchin  Monastery.  To  be 
strictly  correct,  the  latter  belongs  to  the  next  parish  of 
Villanders,  but  for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  it 
forms  part  of  Klausen.  Priceless  is  its  store  of  eccle- 
siastical vestments  and  old  goldsmiths'  work,  mostly  the 
gifts  to  her  confessor — a  monk  of  this  order — by  Maria 
Anna  of  Spain  in  1699.  Still  greater  curiosities  are 
specimens  of  lace,  made  from  tree-root  fibre  and  of 
amazing  fineness,  and  interest  of  another  kind  arises 
when  we  are  told  that  Joachim  Haspinger,  the  "Red- 
Beard"  of  "Anno  '9,"  was  for  some  time  an  inmate  of 
the  Convent — sent  here  in  discipline  of  the  hot-blooded 
impetuosity  and  fiery  insubordination  that  found  such 
unfortunate  vent  in  years  to  come.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  women-folk,  unless  in  gangs  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  the  holy  Ursula  and  her  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  are  not  admitted  except  chaperoned 
by  one  of  the  weaker  sex. 

Of  the  gate  towers  that  formerly  guarded,  to  North 
and  South,  the  approaches  of  Klausen,  the  Northern 
one  alone  is  standing.  It  connects  a  gloomy  chapel 
with  a  handsome  old  ecclesiastical  mansion.  But  a 
tower  in  close  proximity  to  the  Gothic  Parish  Church, 
whose  pointed  spire  rises  from  the  midst  of  clustered 
gables  and  chimneys,  makes  a  delightful  composition 
from  the  left  river-bank.  It  was  probably  from  this 
point  that  Albert  Diircr,  on  his  return  from  Venice  to 
Nuremberg,  made  the  sketch  of  the  town  and  convent 
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which    he   afterwards    utiHsed    as    background    in    his 
engraving  of  "The  Greater  Fortune." 

At  the  door  of  the  Church,  by-the-bye,  there  is  a 
beautiful  Httle  memorial  offering.  It  takes  the  form  of 
a  holy  water  basin  hanging  from  richly  floriated  iron- 
work. The  metal  banner  attached  bears  date  1633,  and 
the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Christoph  Jenner,  der  Jung're  hat  dies 

"  Denkzeichen  seinem  lieben  Vater,  Christoph 

"  Jenner  dem  Alten,  welcher  den  i8ten  Juni, 

"  1633  in  Gott  verschieden  ist,  and  der 

"  g^anzen  Freundschaft  errichten  lassen." 

(Christopher  Jenner,  the  younger,  caused 
this  memorial  to  be  placed  here  to  his  dear 
father,  Christopher  Jenner,  the  elder,  who 
died  the  i8th  June,  1633 — and  also  to  the 
long-enduring-  friendship). 

The  "backs"  of  Klausen  can  have  changed  but  little 
since  Diirer's  day.  How  wonderfully  picturesque  they 
are!  If  there  be  a  certain  "Alt-Deutsch"  unity  about 
the  single  street,  behind  it  originality  has  asserted 
itself.  The  long,  narrow  strips  of  leafy  blossomy 
garden  ending  in  flights  of  steps  that  burrow  deep  below 
the  new-made  promenade,  and  thus  give  access  to  the 
river  for  laundry  or  other  domestic  purposes,  are  over- 
looked by  tall  and  tightly  squeezed  houses,  Italian  as 
anything  on  banks  of  Po  or  Arno,  while  eccentrically 
shaped  gables,  "Feuermauer,"  and  crazy,  wooden 
balconies  disdain  each  to  resemble  its  neighbour. 

Alas,  that  with  this  old-world  setting,  costume  should 
be  so  rare  in  Klausen  !  Possibly  because  the  latter 
prides  itself  on  being  a  town — however  tiny.     Whate'er 
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the  cause,  the  furry  felt  hats  of  depressed  chimneypot 
form,  once  universally  worn  by  her  women,  are  as 
infrequent  as  the  short-waisted  scarlet-cuffed  jackets, 
the  leather  braces,  perforated  in  a  pattern  and  broad  as 
a  breastplate,  and  the  pointed  headgear  which  only  by 
great  good  luck  we  shall  see  on  her  men.  But  when 
found,  make  a  note  of  them. 

So,  too,  of  the  fascinating  pages  of  the  "Fremden- 
buch"  of  the  "Lamm,"  so  suggestive  of  the  albums  of 
our  grandmothers,  but  in  which  many  a  virile  touch 
has  been  contributed  by  the  bold  pencil  or  pithy  pen  of 
well-known  artist,  philosopher  and  poet. 

And  now  the  day  of  departure  dawns,  and  the  best 
of  friends  must  part.  We  go,  with  the  feeling  that  we, 
too,  have  had  our  share  of  the  15th  century! 


CHAPTER   XII 

St.    Ulrich 

We  are  at  Waidbruck,  and  our  destination  is  the  valley 
of  the  Graven  Image.  It  is  mid-September,  the  time 
of  vintage,  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  deep-cleft 
Eisackthal  the  song  of  the  grape-gatherer  fills  the  still 
hot  air  with  gladness,  while  ever  and  anon  sturdy 
peasants  bearing  on  their  backs  great  open  "Kraxen" 
piled  high  with  yellow  and  purple  clusters  pass  below 
the  vine-hung  balcony  on  which  we  dine.  With  our 
coffee  and  the  perfume  of  the  grape,  a  seductive 
dolce  far  niente  has  crept  upon  us  and  willingly  would 
we  linger. 

But  time  is  passing,  and  before  we  sup  we  must 
mount  from  the  region  of  perpetual  afternoon  to  that 
of  snow-chilled  breezes,  of  frost-bound  night,  and  keen 
edged  morning.  "Vorwarts"  then,  and  away  up  the 
narrow  gorge  that  opens  behind  the  village  and  in 
whose  depths  a  dancing  stream,  born  of  distant 
glaciers  and  snowfields,  leaves  scant  space  for  the 
rugged  primitive  road.  North  and  South,  densely 
wooded  hills,  terraced  on  their  flanks  by  painfully  tilled 
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patches  of  vineyard,  green  on  the  heights  with  sombre 
pine  forests,  close  in  upon  us.  High  up  on  our  right, 
bracivetted  on  outjutting  rock,  the  grim  old  Castle  of 
Trostburg,  mountain  eyrie  of  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein, 
dominates  hill  and  vale.* 

Ah!  those  old  Minnesingers,  natural  product  of  a 
land  where  German  mysticism  meets  the  hot  blood  and 
heyday  passions  of  Italy,  how  their  spirit  still  haunts 
the  home  of  song  and  dance,  of  poesy  and  legend  !  We 
meet  them  again  and  again,  as  we  wander  under  the 
wing  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  their  memory  breathes  a 
touch  of  warm  human  vitality  over  the  dreariest 
landscape,  over  the  most  deserted  ruin. 

Had  we  the  time  we  might  turn  aside  and  spend  an 
hour  in  the  great  halls  and  square-roofed  turrets  of 
Trostburg,  in  the  sunny  chambers  with  the  latticed 
windows  and  rich  r|uaint  panelling  and  huge  stoves  of 
intricately  decorated  earthenware,  for  whose  atmos- 
phere of  homely  peace  and  comfort  the  heart  of  the 
Troubadour — Pilgrim,  Wanderer  and  Warrior  by  turn — 
must  have  yearned  in  Moorish  Spain  or  distant 
Barbary.  Or  were  not  the  moments  flying,  we  might 
scramble  up  the  Northern  hillside  opposite,  and  halt 
for  a  moment  on  the  sun-bathed  pastures,  by  the  modest 
Bauernhaus  with  the  low-arched  entrance  and  shingled 
roof,  in  which  Walter  v.  der  Vogelweide,  poet  and 
singer,  first  saw  the  light  full  700  years  ago.      To-day, 

*The  tower  rising  behind  Trostburg  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar 
towers  which  were  erected  for  the  burning  of  Krcide — Fcuir — or  alarm 
fins.  Vestiges  of  these  towers  are  frequent  in  the  Esackthal.  The 
word  "  Kreide  "  has  been  deduced  from  the  Italian  "Grido  "  or  the 
Spanish  "  Crido  "  (war-cry),  and  adopted  by  ("lerman  Mercenaries,  came 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  pre-arranged  signal. 
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however,  the  straight  and  narrow  path  must  be  ours. 
Not,  after  all,  that  it  is  straight ;  for  it  turns  and  twists 
continually  with  the  caprices  of  the  stream  except  where 
an  overhanging  wall  of  rock  must  be  circumvented  by 
an  abrupt  dash  over  high  hung  bridge  to  the  far  side 
of  the  torrent,  or  a  particularly  steep  ascent  overcome 
by  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  zig-zags.  Presently 
we  exchange  acacias  and  walnuts  for  groves  of  oak  and 
maple,  and  as  we  still  toil  upwards  they  in  their  turn 
give  place  to  beech  or  pine.  But  the  stream  is  ever 
with  us,  now  falling  in  a  series  of  magnificent  cascades 
amid  the  moss-mantled  debris  of  prehistoric  landslip 
(beneath  which,  according  to  tradition,  an  ancient  city 
lies  buried,  the  cries  of  whose  children  may  be  heard 
of  nights,  while  flickering  flames  dance  from  one  huge 
boulder  to  another),  now  calming  into  shallows  where 
the  trout  are  asleep  in  the  shade  of  ferny  bank  or 
rustic  bridge,  now  gliding  swift  and  still  beneath  coral- 
beaded  boughs  of  mountain  ash  or  the  flickering  foliage 
of  silver  birch.  And  all  the  while  it  is  a  case  of  steady 
collar-work — three  hours  of  it — till  the  wayside  inn  and 
brewery  of  S.  Peter  passed,  we  turn  a  sudden  corner 
and  behold !  the  upper  vale  of  Groden  lies  before  us. 

Eighteen  miles  in  length,  from  Waidbruck,  where  the 
driving  road  begins,  to  Plan  where  it  comes  to  an  end, 
the  valley  runs  almost  due  East  and  West,  rising  2,500 
feet  in  the  8  miles  we  have  now  accomplished  and  some 
1,200  in  the  remainder  of  its  course.  It  is  divided  into 
4  communities,  with  one  of  which,  "Ueberw^asser,"  we 
shall  have  little  to  do.  The  first  in  order  of  our 
acquaintance,  also  in  importance  as  having  assumed  the 
proud    position    of    capital    of    Groden,    is    S.    Ulrich, 
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though  as  a  matter  of  pedigree  she  must  give  precedence 
to  S.  Christina,  whence  was  served  the  chapel  of  ease 
which  documents  prove  to  have  stood  at  S.  Ulrich  in 
1055,  On  a  broad  green  floor,  hemmed  in  by  mighty 
hills  right  and  left,  are  set  her  white  houses,  clustering, 
at  a  height  of  4,055  feet  above  the  sea,  about  an 
imposing  church  with  bulbous  tower,  and  wearing  a 
prim  and  prosperous  air  of  square,  comfortable  well- 
being.  Innocent  of  architectural  eccentricity  (mural 
painting,  with  small  exception,  we  have  left  below  in 
the  company  of  vines  and  walnuts),  S.  Ulrich  conveys 
at  the  first  glance  an  impression  of  smug  common- 
place, little  in  keeping  with  her  wild  unfettered  Alpine 
surroundings.  But  if  superficial  disappointment  be  our 
fate,  it  is  dispelled  by  the  first  exploratory  prowl. 
Where  else  could  we  in  the  course  of  five  minutes  stroll 
along  a  village  street,  make  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
Apostles  and  most  of  the  Saints  as  they  take  the  air  at 
cottage  doors,  and  await  the  drying  of  their  gilded 
rainbow  raiment,  while  their  empty  backs  seek  modest 
concealment  against  the  wall  ?  Where  else  can  you 
stand  aghast  to  meet  the  life-size  Chrisfus,  that  later 
on  will  be  affixed  to  its  cross,  riding  to  warehouse 
athwart  a  wheelbarrow,  or  the  upper  half  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  peering  forth  from  peasant  "Krax"  or 
"Riicksack?"  Where  else  than  in  the  stores  of 
Herr  Purger  can  vou  see  mounds  of  Dutch  dolls  each 
fully  jointed,  though  not  more  than  an  inch  long; 
mountains  of  wooden  animals,  millions  of  humble  toys, 
or  carved  penholders  and  paper  knives  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  you  think  S.  Ulrich  must  suppiv  the  wants 
of  all  Europe,  so  vast  is  the  accumulation  ?     No  wonder 
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that  much  of  the  forests  of  Pinus  Cembra  which  once 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  encircling  hills  have 
partly  disappeared,  gone  forth  to  the  world  in  the  form 
of  saint  or  plaything ;  or  that  the  Government,  recog- 
nising the  mischief,  is  doing  its  best  by  diligent 
plantation  to  repair  the  ravages  of  two  centuries. 

The  whole  population  carves  by  hereditary  instinct, 
and  from  the  tiniest  school  child  to  his  great-grandfather, 
whittling  away  while  herding  cattle,  each  has  his  special 
line  and  does  not  depart  from  it.  One  will  confine  himself 
to  producing  S.  Johns,  another  to  fashioning  crosses, 
for  which  the  ihird  will  contribute  the  figures.  The 
little  old  woman  who  on  Sunday  is  so  smart  in  her 
square-cut  cloth  bodice,  with  its  broad  outline  border 
of  bright  blue  (if  she  can  be  induced  to  remove  it, 
embroidered  stays  laced  across  with  many  coloured 
ribbons  and  lace  edged  sleeves  of  snowy  linen  will  be 
revealed)  in  curiously  crimped  bib,  and  headgear  of 
sugar  loaf  form  and  fleecy  black  substance,  with  circular 
patch  of  gold-stitched  turquoise  satin  at  the  top,  will 
limit  herself  to  carving  cows;  while  the  speciality  of  the 
old  man  in  the  gold-tasselled  furry  top  hat  and  short 
breeches,  abbreviated  homespun  jacket,  and  long  boots, 
may  be  horses  or  cows,  but  not  both.  Some  will  even 
undertake  but  single  parts  of  a  figure,  such  as  the  arm 
or  trunk  of  a  doll — others  again  do  naught  but  turn  the 
wheels  or  form  the  spokes  of  miniature  carts. 

In  addition  to  the  carving  which  has  brought  renown 
as  well  as  modest  wealth  to  the  Vale  of  Groden 
(Domenik  Maiilknecht,  Christian  and  Josef  Vinazzerwere 
sculptors  of  more  than  national  reputation),  its  peasants 
devote  themselves  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.       In   the 
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summer  the  latter  are  driven  in  vast  troops  up  to  the 
surrounding  Alps.  The  immense  Seiseralp — to  the 
West — the  feeding  ground  of  over  1,000  head  of  cattle, 
once  belonged  to  the  Grodener,  but  has  passed  by 
purchase  to  the  parish  of  Kastelruth ;  but  East  and 
North  the  lower  mountain  slopes  are  also  carpeted  wifh 
succulent  pastures,  the  property  of  the  four  communi- 
ties of  the  Grodenthal,  and  these  are  alive  with  sheep, 
horses  and  horned  beasts  from  the  moment  that  the 
juicy  turf  is  green  to  that  when  it  is  cropped  too  close 
to  afford  further  sustenance  that  summer. 

In  times  now  past  the  women  would  spend  their  winter 
leisure  in  making  lace,  bold  of  design,  everlasting  of 
wear,  such  as  is  still  produced  in  other  parts  of  Tirol, 
but  pillow  and  bobbins  have  long  given  place  to  carver's 
tools — a  substitution  I,  for  one,  am  inclined  to  deplore. 

Pastoral  in  their  habits  are  these  Grodeners,  eat- 
ing but  little  meat,  though  of  farinaceous  food,  in 
which  the  Italian  polenta  plays  a  large  role,  they  make 
three  abundant  meals  a  day,  besides  tucking  in  the  "pan 
de  la  niief"  (the  Bavarian  "Neuner  brod" — bread,  etc., 
eaten  during  the  usual  pause  for  rest  from  9  a.m.  to 
Q.30)  and  the  "Marenda,"  a  similar  afternoon  refection. 
There  is,  by  the  way,  a  pleasant  custom  which  prescribes 
the  gift  of  a  loaf  to  each  of  the  neighbours  whenever  a 
baking  of  the  home-made  bread  takes  place.  Wine  is 
universally  drunk — spirits  also  in  considerable  quantity 
— the  women  not  disdaining  their  share,  bin  I  cannot 
remember  to  have  seen  anv  native  oi  the  vallev  in  a 
state  of  intoxication. 

A  saving,  contented  and  industrious  people  they  are, 
marked  by  a  strength  of  character  and  sclf-respcc!   that 
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counteract  the  evil  influences  to  which  their  young  men 
are  exposed  in  intercourse  with  the  world  as  soldiers 
and  pedlars,  and  by  the  unwritten  law  that  they  shall 
leave  their  native  valley  for  a  season  to  gain  a  certain 
amount  of  foreign  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
German  language.  The  peasants  have  a  reputation  for 
thrift,  honesty,  and  unusual  purity  of  morals.  As  to 
looks — well,  we  all  know  that  handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,  which  is  lucky  for  Groden.  Her  men  are 
singularly  unattractive ;  what  beauty  there  is  must  be 
sought  for  in  her  women,  who  in  feature  and  bearing 
now  and  again  betray  more  than  a  hint  of  Roman 
ancestry.  Though  the  older  women  still  appear  on 
appropriate  occasions  in  their  very  striking  costume,  it 
is  fast  disappearing.  Can  we  wonder  at  this,  in  a  day 
of  cheap  ready-made  abominations,  when  we  learn  that 
the  full  gala  dress  of  a  Grodnerin  costs  on  an  average 
240  kronen,  or  close  on  ;^io. 

The  old  customs  of  the  valley  differ  little  from  those 
in  other  parts  of  Tirol,  and  I  have  not  discovered  much 
that  is  individual  in  its  amusements.  They  are  the 
usual  ones  of  an  Alpine  village — bowls,  card-playing, 
and  shooting  at  a  mark,  the  latter  coming  easily  first. 
Mighty  hunters  before  the  Lord  are  these  men  of 
Groden.  Whether  they  track  the  chamois  on  their  own 
preserves — or  poach  those  of  others — they  are  born 
sportsmen.  As  a  matter  of  consequence  they  are  also 
intrepid  mountaineers,  and  the  names  of  more  than  one 
among  the  guides  of  S.  Ulrich  are  famous  in  the  annals 
of  Dolomite  climbing. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  Grodeners 
are  intensely  religious.     Prehistoric  legend  still  casts  a 
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tinge  of  paganism  over  their  speech  and  habits,  if  not 
their  actual  belief.  "Per  Diano  Baco"  is  an  oft-heard 
asseveration.*  "Bao" — the  bogey  of  the  naughty 
children  of  Groden,  who  will  assuredly  come  and  carry 
them  off  to  the  realms  of  shadows  if  they  do  not  mend 
their  ways — is  no  other  than  the  Germanic  Wodan,  and 
the  grandmothers  of  the  present  generation  used  to 
appease  the  God  with  a  handful  of  meal  scattered  on  the 
wind.  Common,  more  or  less  I  am  told,  to  all 
Romanisch  people,  is  the  Spirit  Oreo,  who,  a  sort  of 
Southern  Puck,  has  as  many  forms  as  Proteus.  In 
Groden  he  appears  sometimes  as  a  horse  which,  gentle 
as  a  lamb,  invites  the  unwary  to  mount,  when  he  is 
carried  off  to  the  midst  of  unfamiliar  trackless  waste; 
sometimes  as  a  huntsman,  who  inflicts  condign  punish- 
ment on  any  who  dare  mimic  his  peculiar  call ; 
sometimes  as  a  huge  stone,  which  trundles  after  the 
wayfarer  till  the  latter,  half-crazed  with  fright,  falls 
exhausted  in  his  endeavour  to  evade  its  pursuit.  End- 
less are  the  malicious  pranks  he  plays  on  the  farmers' 
wives.  His  favourite  haunt  is  the  depths  of  (he 
forest,  and  the  learned  regard  him  as  nearly  related  to 
the  Faun  of  the  Romans  and  the  Satyr  of  the  Greeks. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  Salvans  and  Gannes  were  often 
seen  in  Groden,  the  former  the  male,  the  latter  the 
female,  spirits  answering  to  the  Sylvan  deities  of  Rome 
which  the  first  Colonists  of  the  valley,  believed  to  have 
been  Romanised  Rhaetians  retreating  before  barbaric 
invasion  to  the  safer  refuge  of  these  then  sequestered 
mountain  fastnesses,   presumably  brought  with  them  in 

*In  the  Eisackthal  the  exclamation  "  Hergolcs,"  i.e.,  Hercules,  is  also 
common  in  moments  of  astonishment  or  alarm. 
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their  flight.  Winged  dragons,  too,  inhabited  the 
Alpine  lakelets  that  fill  the  hollows  of  Puz  and  Bu^, 
but  the  echoes  of  their  sub-aqueous  battles  no  longer 
reverberate  among  the  hills ;  or  if  they  do,  even  the 
children  of  the  Alps  are  now-a-days  too  sceptical  to 
attribute  the  noise  of  combat  to  aught  but  the  thunder 
seeking  an  outlet  from  the  rocky  mazes. 

The  apparition  of  witches  has  become  of  rarity  equal 
to  that  of  dragons.  Should  you,  however,  unwittingly 
trespass  on  one  of  their  unholy  revels  (held,  as  every- 
one knows,  on  the  night  of  Thursday  to  Friday)  the 
invocation  of  a  holy  name  will  disperse  the  evil  crew, 
and  only  a  column  of  ill-odorous  smoke  remain  to 
convince  you  that  you  have  not  dreamt. 

The  Grodeners  share  with  the  people  of  Enneberg 
and  those  of  Ampezzo  a  language  now  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  three  valleys.  This  so-called  Ladin 
is  not,  as  often  supposed,  a  dialect,  but  a  true  language, 
the  exact  origin  of  which,  however,  is  still  a  riddle  to 
the  philologist.  Some,  while  professing  to  track  its 
main  characteristics  to  that  race  of  mystery,  the 
Etruscans,  agree  to  describe  it  as  a  sort  of  bastard  Latin, 
for  which  they  claim  80  per  cent,  of  the  Ladin  vocabu- 
lary. Others  see  in  it  the  linguistic  child  of  Rome  and 
Rhaetia,  while  a  third  theory  points  out  a  close  affinity 
especially  in  idiom  and  construction,  to  the  languages 
of  old  Provence  and  Spain.  Centuries  passed  since  its 
evolution,  and  then  the  wandering  habits  of  the 
Grodener,  who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  obliged  to 
seek  his  market  and  thus  was  led  to  hawk  his  carven 
wares  abroad,  preferably  in  the  countries  of  Southern 
Europe,  resulted  in  his  language  being  augmented  by  a 
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sprinkling     of     modern     French,     Spanish    and    even 

Portuguese    words,     while    the    German    and     ItaHan 

tongues  have  contributed  to  its  further  enrichment.    But 

though,  as  I  have  said,  its  origin  is  a  matter  that  the 

learned  discuss  without  much  unanimity,  it  is  no  secret 

to  the  genial  old  Priest  with  the  wrinkled  face  and  the 

twinkle  in  his  eye  who  shares  our  table  to-night  at  the 

sign  of  the  "Little  White  Horse,"  and  who  is  willing 

enough,  between  pulls  at  his  long  china-bowled  pipe  and 

sips  of  his  red  Tiroler,    to  narrate  the  following  true 

history: —  "Long,  long  ago — it  must  have  been  many 

'  hundreds  of  years,  for  it  was  at  the  time  of  that  little 

'  episode   of   the  Tower   of  Babel — the      'lieber     Herr 

'  Gott'     commissioned    a    certain    Saint    to    distribute 

'  languages  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.     Each  was 

'  nicely  tied  up  in  its  own  sack,  and  with  a  bunch  of 

'  these  over  his  shoulder    our    friend    set    ofif    on    his 

'  trav^els.     But  he  had  hardly  reached  the  Grodentha' 

'  when  the  devil,  who  had  watched  his  departure  and 

'  whose  curiosity  was  mightily  excited  as  to  the  contents 

'  of  the  bags,  crept  up  behind  and  made  sly  incisions 

'  with  his   little   knife.       Some   of   the   contents   came 

'  tumbling   out    before    the    Saint    guessed    what    was 

'  going  on,  and  then  his   Beatitude  took  to  his  heels 

'  and  went  off  to  get  damages  repaired  as  quickly  as 

'possible.        But     he     never    came    back    to    Groden, 

'and  the  Grodeners   would    be  without   a    language  to 

'  this   day    had   they  not  collected  the  scattered   words 

'they     found     hopping     ahf)Ut,    and     made     one     for 

'  themselves." 

Many  as  are  the  theories  adwanced,   surely  there  are 
none  that  fit  the  facts  as  fullv  as  this  true  and  veritable 
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history  told  us  by  our  friend   the   Herr   Curat  of  St. 
Christina ! 

The  large  Parish  Church  of  St,  Ulrich,  practically  of 
the  i8th  century,  is  overladen  with  ornament,  amongst 
which,  however,  some  good  work,  the  contribution  of 
native  talent,  may  be  noticed.  A  far  more  interesting 
building  is  the  small  Church  of  St.  Jacob,  distant  about 
some  three-quarter  hour's  walk  from  the  village,  and  in 
the  midst  of  enchanting  woodland  scenery.  It  is  lined 
with  frescoes  representing  the  12  Apostles  and  incidents 
in  the  life  of  its  patron  saints.  These  paintings,  pre- 
sumably the  work  of  a  Tirolese  master,  betray  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  Cologne,  and  may  be  assigned 
to  the  quattro  cento.  On  its  outer  walls  are  painted  a 
huge  St.  Christopher,  and  a  landscape  with  a  castle 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  Burg  of  Stetenecke 
which,  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of  Siiben,  once 
occupied  the  spot  in  the  vicinity  where  a  large  cross 
now  stands.  According  to  the  tradition  attaching  to 
the  foundation  of  this  little  Church,  birds  were  the 
divine  agents  by  which  its  site  was  indicated.  And  we 
hear,  in  addition,  of  a  bull  which  dug  up  with  its  horns 
a  miraculous  and  most  sweet-toned  bell.  Repeated 
attempts  to  remove  the  latter  to  St.  Ulrich  being  without 
result,  it  had  perforce  to  be  hung  in  the  place  of  its 
election,  and  here  it  still  remains.  It  is  credited  with 
the  power  of  driving  away  witches  who  used  to  infest 
the  neighbouring  forest,  and  allure  the  wayfarer  to  his 
doom  by  the  most  beautiful  music  that  ever  was  heard 
by  mortal  ear.  The  spells  they  wove  could  only  be 
broken  by  the  sound  of  the  Angelus  breathed  by  the 
bell  of  S.  Jacob.     No  witch's  incantation  is  needed  to 
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detain  us  at  this  lovely  spot.  The  magic  of  the  superb 
view,  with  the  grand  Langkofel  for  its  principal  feature, 
here  revealed  is  potent  as  any  syren  song.  We  linger 
long  till  the  chiming  overhead  wakes  us  from  its 
contemplation,  warning  us  that  it  is  full  time  to  hasten 
home  through  the  darkening  forest  and  down  the  turfy 
slopes  still  warm  from  the  sun's  good-night  embrace. 

St.  Christina,  lying  three  miles  higher  up  the  valley 
than  St.  Ulrich — though  in  point  of  size  the  village  takes 
a  second  place — is  the  oldest  among  the  communities 
of  Grdden.  The  great  speciality  of  her  peasantry  is  the 
production  of  toys,  as  that  of  St.  Ulrich  is  more 
particularly  religious  figures  and  Church  furniture. 
It  is  from  the  platform  of  her  finely  situated  Church, 
which  dates  in  part  from  the  13th  century,  that  those 
who  have  not  mounted  to  St.  Jacob  get  their  first  full 
view  of  the  famous  Grodener  peaks.  But  we  must  climb 
still  higher  before  the  real  magnificence  of  this  region  of 
Dolomites  bursts  upon  us.  From  the  undulating 
edelweiss-starred  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Geislerspitzen 
where  the  Deutsch  u.  Oesterreichischen  Alpenverein 
has  built  a  commodious  Club  Hiitte  (it  is  named  the 
Regensbiirgerhiitte,  and  may  be  gained  in  the  course 
of  two  hours'  easy  stroll  up  the  charming  valley  that 
opens  behind  Dosses  Inn)  what  a  superb  array  of  peaks 
and  precipices  is  unrolled.  To  the  East  are  the 
Geislerspitzen  in  all  their  magnificence  of  mighty  snow- 
sprinkled  bulwarks,  their  points  shooting  aloft  into  the 
infinite  azure,  like  the  Nature's  obelisks  they  are;  then, 
from  North  to  South  in  one  great  semi-circle,  come  the 
uplifted  pillars  of  Roth  and  Tschierspitzen,  the 
Langkofelgruppe,     the    Rosszahne,     ranges    of    horrid 
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saw-like  teeth  all  broken  and  jagged,  and  the  Rosen- 
gartenspitzen,  serried  array  of  needle-like  pinnacles,  half 
hidden  to-day  by  fleeting  rags  and  tatters  of  mist. 

The  Langkofelgruppe,  rising  from  slopes  of  snow  and 
screeds  of  leprous  white,  holds  the  imagination  most  m 
thrall.  There,  in  one  gaunt  cluster,  is  the  soaring  tower 
of  the  Langkofel  itself,  banded  with  snow  and  cleft  from 
top  to  bottom  by  a  gulley  filled  with  darkly  gleaming 
ice,  the  slender  shapelier  shaft  of  the  Grohmannspitz, 
and  the  hideous  Fiinffingerspitz,  giant  semblance  of  an 
uplifted  hand  livid  as  that  of  death  itself.  A  certain 
effort  is  required  to  wrench  oneself  away  from  the  weird 
fascination  of  this  grim  trio.  When  we  regain  St. 
Christina  the  eye  turns  with  relief,  as  of  one  awakening 
from  nightmare,  to  the  calm  pastoral  beauty  of  the  now 
narrowing  valley.  Its  winding  course,  ribboned  by  the 
silver-shining  river,  takes  us  into  Wolkenstein,  the 
third  community  of  Groden. 

We  are  now  in  the  home  of  Oswald  the  Minnesanger, 
whose  race  once  lorded  it  here.  The  castle,  of  which 
faint  traces  still  exist  to  our  left  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Langethal,  was,  in  1367,  his  birthplace.  Its  fragments 
of  mouldering  walls,  popularly  believed  to  conceal  great 
store  of  treasure  guarded  by  crows,  are  said  to  owe  their 
destruction  to  a  fall  of  rock  from  the  overhanging 
mountain.  The  Wolkensteiner  replaced  their  vanished 
stronghold  by  Schloss  Fischburg,  which  rises  across  the 
river  on  the  hillside  to  our  left.  Fischburg  is  good  to 
look  at,  and  to  sketch,  with  its  dun-hued  towers  and  its 
red-tiled  roofs,  all  ruddy  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
greenly-backed  by  steep-pitched  meadows  and  dark 
pinewood.     But  it  is  not  good  to  enter,  for  its  courts 
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are  squalid  with  filth  and  neglect,  and  there  is  naught  to 
see  within  its  imposing  walls.  We  will  let  distance 
lend  enchantment  to  the  view  and,  passing  presently 
through  the  handful  of  houses  which  owed  name  as  well 
as  allegiance  to  the  Counts  of  Wolkenstein,  we  reach  in 
half-an-hour  or  more  the  isolated  Gasthaus  of  Plan, 
where  valley  and  driving  road  end  simultaneously.  The 
weary  tourist  will  find  kindly  welcome  here,  and  little 
more,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  in  and  call  for  the 
sour  white  wine  which  the  smiling  peasant  waitress  will 
set  before  us.  The  upper  room  of  the  little  inn  is  quaint 
with  projecting  windows,  leaded  panes  and  carved 
panelled  ceiling,  and  here  may  still  be  seen  a  specimen 
of  the  curious  stoves  peculiar  to  Alpine  habitation. 
Above  it  is  a  frame-work  which  serves  at  times  for 
bedstead,  while  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  above  allows  of 
the  warmth  being  conducted  to  higher  regions.  The 
narrow  space  left  between  its  great  bulk  and  the  wall  is 
called  the  "Holle,"  i.e.,  hell,  and,  provided  with  a  seat, 
is  generally  given  up  to  the  old  and  chill-blooded  of  the 
family.  Beyond  Plan,  further  progress  is  barred  to 
wheeled  traffic  by  the  great  ramparts  and  bastions  of 
the  r^Ieisiiles.  But  bridle  tracks  mount  sinuously  to 
right  and  left  of  its  huge  grey  flanks ;  that  to  the  East 
— rising  through  fairy  woods,  where  ferns  and  mosses, 
brambles  and  other  berry-bearing  bushes  make  a 
delicious  tangled  undergrowth  to  pine  and  larches,  and 
musical  with  the  tinkle  of  a  charming  rivulet  falling  in 
miniature  cascades  from  green  height  to  green  depths — 
will  fake  us  up  to  pastures  crisped  and  silvered  by  hoar 
frost,  and  dip  again  to  Corvara  where  in  flower- 
enamelled  basin,   whose  edge  is  splintered  into  greyly 
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glittering  and  jagged  points,  a  cluster  of  houses  huddles 
round  a  tiny  Church  and  tinier  inn.  The  latter  deserves 
a  pilgrimage,  for  its  walls,  with  their  vigorous  figure- 
sketches  of  types  indigenous  to  the  soil,  reflect  the  native 
genius  of  Professor  Rotonara,  the  landlord's  son,  now 
a  famous  Vienna  painter.  To  the  South-East,  starting 
from  Plan,  four  and  a  half  hours'  easy  tramp  over  the 
Sellajoch,  with  the  Langkofel  on  our  right  and  mail-clad 
Marmolata  ever  before  us,  the  joints  of  her  silver 
harness  gleaming  green  in  the  sunshine  and  steely-gray 
in  the  shadows,  and  we  are  at  Campitello,  where  at 
Bernardi's  inn  we  may  rest  in  a  frescoed  chamber, 
unchanged  since  the  day  when  it  fired  the  imagination 
of  Gilbert  and  Churchill,  and  they  made  it  famous. 

Pity  it  is  that  neither  East  nor  South-East  can  we 
prolong  our  ramble.  But  our  Autumn  holiday  is  draw- 
ing to  its  close,  and  our  days  are  numbered.  With 
reluctant  feet  we  trace  our  way  down  the  valley,  and 
night  finds  us  again  in  the  hospitable  shelter  of  the 
^'Little  White  Horse." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
A  Week  ox  Uplands  Dreamy 

Too  high  above  the  vines  that  clothe  the  wall  of  Eisack 
to  be  suspected  by  the  traveller  passing  through  the 
railway-threaded  trough  below,  is  an  undulating 
plateau,  which  running  North  and  South,  is  protected 
on  the  East  by  the  ramparts  of  Seiseralp  and  Schlern, 
and  the  towers  of  Rosengarten  and  Lattemar.  It  is 
thickly  furred  with  noble  forest,  and  carpeted  with 
pastures  on  whose  green  velvet  villages  lie  like 
scattered  gems.  Happy  are  the  days  that  w^e  have  spent 
on  these  uplands — wandering  through  the  scented  shade 
of  pine-woods,  climbing  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  fairy- 
heights,  listening  to  the  stories  which  old  castle  walls 
will  whisper. 

This  plateau  can  be  reached  by  more  than  one  well- 
engineered  road  mounting  in  broad  curves  from 
Waidbruck,  Blumau  or  Karneid,  or  by  stone  stair,  that 
scorns  to  circumvent,  through  hanging  vineyards,  or 
groves  of  mulberry  and  walnut.  But  I  should  counsel 
you     to    start    some     fine     September     morning     from 
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Groden  and  ramble  on,  at  average  height  of  some 
5,000  feet,  until  you  come  to  fair  Caressa.  How  clearly 
I  recall  the  first  of  many  times  we  went  that  way,  starting 
ere  the  sun  w'as  high,  and  following  our  baggage  on  its 
— cart,  by  courtesy — huge  basket  on  uncouth  wheels, 
with  dragging  timbers  to  act  as  brake,  in  reality.  When 
we  had  skirted  the  shoulder  of  the  western  hill  and  come 
to  Pufels  bridge — behold  !  no  bridge  was  there,  only  our 
belongings  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  deep-bedded 
stream,  strewn  at  this  very  point  with  boulders  big  and 
many.  A  plank  or  two  lay  loosely  over  the  waters.  "^Ve 
and  our  sturdy  horse  found  passage,  but  there  was  none 
for  the  clumsy  vehicle  till  hay-makers  came  rushing  to 
the  rescue.  With  what  shouting  and  heaving,  with 
w'hat  invocations  of  "J^^s — Mar — Joseph,"  of  all  the 
Saints  in  the  Calendar,  the  work  of  bodily  transportation 
was  accomplished  !  I  think  the  gulden  we  gave  was  well 
bestowed,  though  the  gratitude  was  great  as  the  labour. 
How  good  it  was  after  two  hours'  steady  tramp  to  eat 
our  lunch  on  thymy-cushioned  moorlands,  over  which 
the  scattered  pines  made  oases  of  shade,  dispersing 
fragrance  distilled  by  sun  and  dew,  and  where  the  ribs 
of  gaunt  grey  rock  cropping  up  from  the  red  soil  were 
mantled  by  purple  heather,  tawny-golden  braken  and 
tufts  of  cranberry,  scarlet-leaved  and  coral-berried. 
When  we  got  under  weigh  again  it  was  down  a  lane, 
whose  depth  and  shade  even  Devonshire  might  not 
despise,  whose  high  banks  of  emerald  moss  and  drooping 
fern  were  still  sparkling  with  the  drops  that  had  been 
hoar  frost  in  the  early  morning.  Then  out  again  on  to 
the  sunny  hillside  before  we  struck  the  roughly-paved 
track  that  led   us    into    Kastelruth — first    jewel    of    our 
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broken  chain.  Memorable  was  the  mid-day  meal,  as 
excellent  as  incredibly  cheap,  at  the  "Lamm,"  the  fine 
old  rambling  inn,  whose  every  corner  betrayed  the 
patrician  house  which  once  it  was;  and  excellent  the 
coffee  on  the  balcony  overlooking  the  little  court,  up 
to  whose  warm-walled  shelter  even  the  vines  have 
crept. 

Long  did  we  linger  before  we  devoted  what  energy 
yet  remained  after  the  four  hours'  walk  to  exploration  of 
the  little  town,  for  town  may  Kastelruth,  if  long 
pedigree  can  give  dignity,  almost  claim  to  be.  The 
centuries  are  many  that  have  passed  since  Kastellum 
Ruptum,  the  Roman  stronghold,  was  set  on  yonder 
green  knoll,  whose  grass-grown  girdle  of  mighty 
masonry  still  bears  witness  to  Imperial  dominion.  The 
emblems  of  an  even  wider  reaching  sway  now  occupy 
the  summit.  Groups  which  are  curious  and  oft  repulsive 
in  their  barbaric  crudity  may  almost  be  said  to  carica- 
ture the  scenes  of  the  Passion ;  while  the  life-size  figure 
of  the  Crucified  Christ  rises  from  the  spot  where  once 
stood  the  Roman  sentinel. 

The  green  and  shady  ways  are  paths  of  peace,  and 
soothing  are  the  influences  of  the  moments  spent  on  their 
dreamy  solitudes.  We  climbed  the  heights  to  take  one 
last  farewell  of  the  Geislerspitzen,  and  as  I  gazed  at 
them  faint,  far-off  memories  rose  up.  In  an  old  garden 
by  the  sea,  in  which  we  played  as  children,  the  bleached 
jaw-bones  of  a  giant  whale  stood  up  on  end,  relic  of 
some  mf)nster  stranded  on  the  adjacent  beach,  who  knew 
how  long  ago?  In  tusk-like  form,  in  pale  and  horrid 
lividness,  these  peaks  recalled  them.  At  the  magic  hour 
of  sunset   for  one  shor!    instant  tlie  blood  floA\s  back  to 
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those  ghastly  jaws,  then  slowly  ebbs  to  leave  them  very 
images  of  death. 

The  crooked  lane  of  houses  below,  with  high-pitched 
gables,  out-thrust  windows  set  askew,  projecting  signs 
and  frescoed  saints,  and  with  the  old  house  of  Krauzen- 
egg,  turretted  for  defence,  abutting  on  to  its  low  entrance 
arch,  is  picturesque  at  any  time.     But  on  high  holiday 
it     is     extraordinarily     so.         For     it     is     then     the 
"Musiker"  turn  out  in  all  the  glory  of  old  Kastelruth 
costume.      In   embroidered   buck-skin   breeches,    white 
open-worked  stockings,  most  curious  low-cut  shoes   of 
white  leather  with  broad  red  tongues  that  overlap,  white 
cotton  vests,   knitted  in   peculiar   fashions  and  banded 
with  cherry  ribbon  run  on  in  time-honoured  device,  in 
coats  plum  colour,  faced  with  scarlet  in  lace-edged  ruffs, 
all   closely  quilled  and  pleated,   and    flapping  hats  of 
yellow  felt,  gay  with  ribbons,  flowers,  feathers,  and  gold 
lace,    they   are   a   sight   for   gods    and    men.       If    the 
Schiitzen  (or    Riflemen)  who   follow  be    not    quite    so 
resplendent,    if    their    antiquated    broad,    green-corded 
"chimney-pots"  be  less  jaunty  than  the  Cavalier  head- 
gear of  the  musicians,  their  jack-boots  more  workmanlike 
than  ornamental,  the   "Marketenderin"  or  Vivandieres 
in  gold-laced  scarlet  caps    under    their   flapping    black 
hats,  in  clanking  metal  Brautgiirtel,  in  gorgeous  low-cut 
bodices   and  short,   open,    queer-shaped   coats  of   dark 
heavy  stuff,  restore  the  average  fairly.     It  is  a  "braw" 
sight    to    watch    them    marching,     and    one    that    we 
rejoiced  to  see.      So,  too,  will  you,   if  fortune  favours 
you. 

Despite   a  large    Church  and  quite   imposing   Cam- 
panile,  Kastelruth,   nestling   in  its   hollow  beneath  the 
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morning  shade  of  Seiseralp,  has  an  aspect  of  unob- 
trusive modesty  that  is  rather  taking.  The  Httle  village 
of  Seis  (our  resting-place  that  night)  though  the  merest 
handful  of  houses,  suns  herself  right  saucily  on  her 
mountain  shelf.  We  went  on  hither  past  St.  Valentin — 
avoiding  the  dusty  high  road,  which  sweeps  up  to 
Kastelruth  from  Waidbruck — and  sat  till  sun-down  on 
the  steps  of  the  tiny  isolated  chapel.  A  vision  of  most 
exquisite  beauty  lay  outspread  before  us ;  at  our  feet  was 
Seis,  its  white-walled,  wide-roofed,  shingled  houses,  and 
its  tiny  red-spired  Church,  embowered  in  orchards,  at 
the  foot  of  Schlern,  whose  twin  peaks  were  flushing 
roseate  in  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun.  Even  the  hoary 
towers  of  Salegg  and  Hauenstein,  with  which  its  densely 
wooded  flanks  are  toothed,  had  taken  on  a  warmer  tinge, 
like  the  last  faint  flicker  on  the  cheek  of  age.  Away 
westward  stretched  broad  waves  of  the  plateau,  all  green 
with  copse  and  meadow,  its  swelling  bosom  studded  with 
homesteads,  deep-eavcd  and  steeply-roofed,  with  thick- 
thatched  barns,  and  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Constantine. 
Suddenly  it  fell  away  to  the  deep  vale  of  Eisack,  a  great 
gulf  filled  with  inky  shadows,  and  then  beyond  rose  fold 
upon  fold  of  misty  purple  hill,  the  nearer  ranges  pearled 
with  the  white  houses  of  Oberbozen  and  spiked  with  the 
slender  towers  of  its  Church,  that  soared  clear-cut 
against  the  violet-tinted  mountains  of  the  further 
distance.  The  vista  was  closed  by  the  glorious  snow- 
peak  of  the  Presanella,  which  flashed  a  fiery  crimson  as 
the  sun  sank  low.  Above,  the  sky  graduated  imper- 
ceptibly from  clear  warm  amber  to  primrose,  from  that 
to  lemon  green,  and  so  to  pailest,  coldest  turquoise.  In 
the  amber  floated  cloud  islets  of  liquid  flame,  and  as  we 
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watched  spell-bound,  a  lovely  crescent  moon  sailed  into 
sight,  a  slender  silver  bow  shining  from  out  a  limitless 
sea  of  star-strewn  indigo.  Then  Angelus  rang  out, 
dropping  its  notes,  thin,  clear  and  sweet  upon  the 
evening  air,  and  day  was  over  ! 

The  good  beds  of  Frau  Liebl  were  welcome  that  night, 
and  sound  would  have  been  our  sleep  but  for  the 
strong-armed  waggoners  of  Kastelruth.  The  "Schnal- 
zen"  or  cracking  of  whips  is  a  necessary  accomplishment 
where  roads  are  narrow  and  nights  are  dark,  and  much 
nocturnal  carting  of  wine  went  on. 

But  apart  from  necessity,  it  is  a  favourite  amusement 
in  these  parts,  and  subsequent  experience  showed  us 
that  long  after  dusk,  far  into  the  night  indeed,  the  lads 
would  stand  at  the  cottage  doors  and  "Schnalzen"  in 
emulation  of  each  other,  till  the  air  filled  with  reports  as 
of  the  continuous  explosion  of  rockets ;  while  here,  as  in 
every  part  of  South  Tirol,  whip-cracking  takes  the  place 
of  the  pistol-firing  with  which  the  Bavarian  peasant 
salutes  the  morrow's  weeding. 

At  Seis  we  were  on  the  fringe  of  Hauenstein  forest, 
and  of  'all  the  legend-whispering  woods,  I  know  none 
more  eloquent.  Cushioned  with  moss,  plumy  with  fern, 
murmurous  with  tinkling  brooks  are  they;  and  in  their 
midst,  as  hard  to  find  as  ever  was  the  Palace  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  are  the  Castles  of  Salegg  and  Hauen- 
stein. Of  Salegg  but  a  solitary  scrap  of  tower  remains 
— rising  like  a  broken  tooth  among  the  fir  trees — and  the 
remains  of  what  once  was  the  lordly  Hauenstein  are  also 
few  indeed.  They  occupy  the  surface  of  a  Titanic  rock 
fallen  in  prehistoric  times  from  mighty  overhanging 
Schlern.     On  its  face  an  inscription  has  been  placed  by 
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the  Bozen  section  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Alpine 
Club: 

"  Was  hier  von  Treu  and  Minne 

"  Sang  Oswald  Wolkenstein 

"  Mit  ritterlichen  Sinne 

"  Darf  nie  verklungen  sein."  1 367-1 445. 

(In  knightly  fashion  Oswald  sang 
Of  Love  and  Love's  fidelity. 
Oh,  may  the  spirit  of  his  song 
Never  without  its  echo  be.) 

Crumbling  and  shattered  are  the  walls  that  have  seen 
so  much  of  passion  and  poesy.  Not  much,  however,  of 
warm  blood  could  there  have  been  about  Sabina  Jager 
when  she  was  Chatelaine  of  its  high  walls,  and  poesy 
had  to  wait  till  Oswald  v.  Wolkenstein  made  triumphal 
entry  with  her  rival — years  after  his  unsuccessful  wooing 
of  Sabina.  Sabina  stole  his  youthful  heart  and  his 
birthright  also,  but  if  she  spurned  the  former  when  it 
lay  at  her  feet,  the  latter  she  held  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  the  ivy  that  grips  yon'  broken  arch.  We  are  glad  to 
think  time  was  when  he  came  into  his  own  again,  though 
even  then  he  and  his  Margaret  did  not  live  "happy  ever 
after."  The  lioness  deprived  of  her  whelps  has  no  fury 
to  equal  that  of  Sabina  bereft  of  what  by  legal  quibble 
she  had  called  her  own,  and  finding  means  to  tempt  her 
too  faithful  lover  tf)  her  Schloss  at  Entiklar,  she  there 
tormented  him  with  fiendish  ingenuity.  Married  man  as 
he  was,  I  think  he  deserved  the  pains  he  got  more  than 
her  memory  deserved  the  tears  he  shed  on  her  decease. 

We  found  tiie  way  to  Salegg  and  to  Hauenstein,  but 
in  vain,  alas,  we  sought  the  Palace  of  King  Laurin. 
Among    the  countless   stately   trees   of    this   enchanted 
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forest  the  "Griine  Tann"  that  marked  its  entrance  still 
keeps  the  secret.  Very  captivating  is  the  figure  of  the 
little  man  "three  span  high"  (whatever  a  "span"  may 
be)  in  its  suit  of  crimson  and  harness  of  silver  inlaid  with 
gold.  We  know^  he  boasted  not  only  a  "Tarn  cap"  that 
made  him  invisible,  but  a  belt  that  lent  him  the  strength 
of  twelve  men.  He  built  himself  a  Castle  all  of  crystal, 
and  fitted  it  with  jewels  and  treasure  of  every  sort,  and 
he  set  four  giants  to  guard  its  approaches.  But  his 
greatest  treasure  was  his  rose  garden,  girdled  for  sole 
defence  with  silken  cord  knotted  round  pillars  of  purest 
gold. 

Amidst  the  flowers  and  his  gems  he  lived  a  life  of 
gentle  pleasure,  till  one  day  strangers  journeyed  through 
the  land.  There  was  Bitterolf  of  Styria,  and  Dietlieb 
his  son,  Dietrich  of  Bern,*  and  a  host  of  other  valiant 
heroes,  besides  Ilsan  the  Monk,  and  in  their  midst  rode 
Similde,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Bitterolf,  whom 
Laurin  seeing  from  his  Castle  Tower,  straightway  his 
heart  took  fire  with  love  of  her.  And  presently  she  rested 
in  the  shade  of  the  Griine  Tann  and  fell  asleep.  Then 
King  Laurin  put  on  his  Tarn  cap  and  stole  silent- 
footed  through  his  winding  passages.  Before  help 
could  come  the  maid  was  a  prisoner  in  the  crystal 
castle. 

The  Secret  Entrance  closed  behind  them,  and  none 
could  find  its  opening.  But  the  rose  garden  and  its 
crimson  glories  lay  at  the  mercy  of  her  relatives,  and 
Bitterolf  and  his  heroes  broke  through  the  silken  cord 
and  trampled  bud  and  blossom  in  the  dust.  Then  Laurin 

*It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  Dietrich  we  meet  Theodoric  of 
Verona — King  of  the  East  Goths. 
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sallied  forth  to  fight  for  what  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
heart's  blood.  The  contest  was  unequal,  for  though  he 
was  one  and  they  were  many,  his  magic  belt  endowed 
his  with  superhuman  force,  and  the  little  king  remained 
the  victor.  In  his  high-hearted  generosity  he  granted 
them  that  Similde  might  go  her  way  in  peace  if  she  so 
willed.  At  which  there  was  great  rejoicing,  for 
Bitterolf  and  his  kin  had  little  doubt  which  way  her 
choice — scorning  the  dwarf,  King  though  he  were — 
would  lie.  But  who  can  sound  the  depths  of  a  woman's 
heart  ?  That  of  Similde  had  turned  to  her  tiny  lover, 
and  she  refused  to  part  from  him.  And  then  her  father 
and  his  Knights  made  plans  to  carry  her  away  by  force. 
But  Laurin,  reading  their  design  in  his  magic  mirror, 
enclosed  the  heroes  all  in  a  tomb  of  living  rock.  And 
now  began  wild  struggles  in  the  darkness,  the  giant 
warders  siding  with  their  little  master  against  the 
stranger  band.  These  last  had  gotten  the  worst  of  it, 
when  Ilsan  the  Monk,  recalling  certain  rites  of  exorcism, 
seized  Laurin  by  his  enchanted  belt  and  held  him 
powerless,  while  the  others  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 
Then  came  the  woeful  day,  that  saw  Similde  carried  off 
to  Styria  and  Laurin  doomed  to  captivity  at  Bern,  his 
puny  growth  to  be  the  sport  of  fools  and  laughing  stock 
of  gaping  crowds.  But  as  they  drove  him  forth  from 
his  crystal  castle,  tears  running  down  into  his  long  grey 
beard,  he  raised  his  pinioned  hands  and  spoke  the  last 
charm  that  yet  remained  to  him.  With  a  crash  of  many 
thunders  the  glittering  palace  broke  asunder,  its  frag- 
ments changing  as  they  fell  to  rocky  splinters,  and  its 
portals  closing  never  more  to  open.  And  the  rose 
garden  vanished,  too,  transformed  into  a  stonv  desert  of 
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tarnished  white  and  faded  red,  which  only  those  whose 
foot  is  sure  and  purpose  firm  still  may  find,  surrounded 
by  stern  pinnacles,  that  once  were  golden  pillars.  But 
now  and  then  King  Laurin  returns  by  stealth  to  his 
ruined  Palace.  Its  walls  clear  slowly  back  to  crystal,  and 
he  lights  the  blood-red  lamps  that  make  them  glow  with 
ruby  radiance.  In  the  silk-girdled  garden  the  fairy 
roses  bloom  afresh  through  sparkling  veils  of  diamond 
dew,  and  the  golden  posts  burn  red  like  living  flame. 
He  whom  the  gods  love  may  see  the  wondrous  spectacle 
at  close  of  day  when  Western  skies  are  clear,  but 
before  the  Angelus  rings  it  fades.  The  spirits  love 
not  the  sound  of  Christian  bells,  and  King  Laurin, 
vanquished  by  the  incantation  of  Ilsan,  puts  out 
his  fires  ere  the  first  solemn  note  can  reach  his 
palace. 

It  seems  a  far  cry,  though  in  reality  a  few  steps  only, 
from  the  dwarf  king  and  his  crystal  realm  to  the  prosaic 
little  baths  of  Ratzes  tucked  away  so  cunningly  in  the 
deepest  depths  of  the  forest.  There,  if  he  so  please,  the 
wanderer  may  bathe  in  pine-scented  waters  before  he 
proceeds  to  enjoy  the  excellent  dinner  which  the  primi- 
tive little  "Badehaus"  will  provide.  Be  the  day  still 
young,  he  may  continue  his  upward  way  to  the  Seiser 
Alp,  which  he  will  find  alive  with  peasants  harvesting 
their  hay.  Fodder  huts  and  tiny  chalets  afford  the 
workers  shelter  at  night,  and  of  the  latter  some  will 
provide  even  a  bed  and  simple  refreshments  for  the 
tourist. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  when  we  left  Ratzes, 
the  cattle  were  returning  to  their  shelter,  and  the  birds 
flying  homeward.     We  followed  their  example,  for  we 
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had  great  plans  for  the  morrow,  and  sufficient  unto  the 
day  had  been  the  joy  thereof. 

Another  brilliant  morning  dawned,  and  down  the 
valley  to  the  west  we  w^ent  by  paths  comparatively  good 
and  almost  all  in  shade.  Always  before  us,  whether  we 
skiited  the  flanks  of  Schlern  or,  turning  south,  crossed  a 
grassy  rise,  were  the  loveliest  pictures.  This  rise— a  long- 
drawn  mountain  spur — surmounted,  the  billowy  shelf  on 
which  we  found  ourselves  plunged  vertically  down  to 
Eisack  valley,  in  which  purple  shades  were  slumbering 
yet,  but  beyond  it  and  3,000  feet  above,  the  Ritten 
already  basked  in  sunshine,  its  houses  gleaming 
opalescent,  and  its  Church  spires  shining  like  carbuncles 
against  a  verdant  background.  In  one  short  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  we  were  at  Vols,  a  little  village  on  a 
tiny  eminence,  with  houses  huddled  round  its  central 
church.  We  had  to  toil  up  a  flight  of  grass-grown  steps 
to  pass  through  the  tunnelled  foundations  before  we 
gained  the  only  street  of  the  miniature  city  set  on  a  hill. 
The  backs  of  its  houses  look  down  on  drowsv  meadows 
and  orchards,  enamelled  now  by  King  Frost,  in  brightest 
orange,  gold,  and  scarlet,  while  solitary  chapels,  ruined 
towers,  sole  relics  these  of  fallen  greatness,  planted  right 
and  left  on  heathery  knoll,  or  swelling  hillside,  are  sil- 
houtted  against  a  blue  sky  and  sombre  forest,  or  peer 
on  tip-toe  through  a  patch  of  stranded  woodland.  The 
"Todtenkapelle"  (Mortuary  Chapel)  of  Vols,  restored 
in  1725,  has  store  of  anciently  spelt  and  worded  rhymes, 
quaint  as  any  of  their  kind  I  know,  and  those  curious  in 
those  matters  will  do  well  to  spend  a  moment  within  its 
walls.  The  sentiments  are  irreproachable,  and  the 
scenes   which   are   their   illustrations   make  still    livelier 
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appeal  to  the  imagination.  Sluggish  indeed  must  be 
the  conscience  that  is  insensible  to  sucn  ghastly 
pricking.* 

There  is  a  path  (but  more  than  that  I  will  not  say,  for 
I  have  not  trod  it)  that  will  take  you  on  to  Tiers  in  cater- 
pillar fashion.  Our  part  it  was  to  mount  the  sides  of 
Schlern  one  afternoon,  to  miss  our  way  in  sudden 
gathering  mists,  and  to  arrive  benighted  at  the  little  inn 
that  now  has  swollen  into  bloated  arrogance.  Mist  thick 
and  dense  was  again  our  portion  when  we  went  our  way 
next  morning,  and  only  for  an  instant  did  it  lift  to  show 
us,  far  away  beyond  the  gracious  sweeping  crest  of 
Mendel,  the  Ortler  peaks,  films  of  sapphire  glittering 
with  unearthly  radiance,  while  Presanella,  and  all  her 
sister  peaks  whose  names  are  music  were  cones  of  rosy 
diamond.  It  was  worth  while  to  have  lived  for  that  one 
moment,  and  we  did  not  quarrel  with  our  fate  as  we 
tramped  down  by  giant  terraces  and  wildly  lovely 
upland  vales  to  Tiers.  The  tiny  village,  picture 
of  rustic  grace  set  in  a  green  frame  of  wood 
and  pasture,  full  of  humble  charm,  with  its  cottages 
embosomed  in  wild  cherry  that  shone  blood-red  in 
the  noontide  sun,  and  its  huge  thatched  barns  brown 
among  the  coppery  walnut  groves,  called  to  us  to  stay. 
The  prospect  unfolded  from  the  lone  chapel  dedicated  to 
Holy  Cyprian  was  fair  enough  to  satisfy,  but,  irony  of 
fate,  it  only  tempted  us  to  further  effort.  That  night 
we  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
midst  of  a  chaos  of   peaks   and  pinnacles,  as  weirdly 

*The  numerous  Roman  remains  that  have  been  found  in  the  so-called 
Urnerfeld,  in  the  vicinity  of  Vols,  point  to  a  very  early  colonisation  of  this 
district. 
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fantastic  as  any  that  Dot6  ever  drew  or  Titian  painted. 
We  rose  betimes  to  cook  and  clear,  for  those  were  days 
when  the  Alpine  Club  hut  was  hut  indeed,  and  not  hotel, 
and  we  were  unserved  under  its  lowly  roof.  Then  came 
the  climb  to  higher  wildernesses,  grim  and  deathly  in 
their  ruined  desolation.  Once — but  this  is  a  great 
secret — we  stumbled  on  the  Rose  Garden  of  King 
Laurin.  Alas  !  Alas  !  the  flowers  did  not  bloom  for  us, 
the  silver  dews,  long  deadened  into  snow,  defiled  by  the 
dust  of  decay,  refused  to  sparkle  !  And  at  last  we  stood 
upon  the  highest  point  of  Kesselkogel. 

It  was  another  day  on  which  we  gained  the  summit 
of  the  Rosengartenspitz — the  memory  is  still  a  joy,  but 
I  have  taken  solemn  oath  that  rope  and  ice-axe  are  not 
to  be  intruded  on  my  patient  listener,  and  I  must  keep 
faith  with  him.  I  have  yet  to  tell  how  on  our  return  to 
Tiers  we  left  again  by  gently-rising  woodland  path,  that 
passing  now  through  slumbrous  shade  of  dense  dim 
forest,  now  through  golden  haze  of  autumn  beech  woods, 
brought  us  to  Welschenofen,  how  we  journeyed  thence 
to  exquisite  Caressa,  how  one  solitary  inn  then  stood 
upon  the  grassy  saddle,  where  the  rare  Edelweiss  finds 
timid  footing,  an  Inn  so  small  that  beds  for  all  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  one  of  our  gay  company  had  to  lie  on 
hay,  how  we  were  Biblically  fed  on  roasted  kid,  and 
amber  apricots  preserved  in  syrup,  and  how  the  memory 
is  immortal  of  the  wine  we  drank.  We  shall  not  taste  its 
like  again  ! 

We  lingered  long  next  morning  by  the  pine-girt 
pool  below  the  pass  in  whose  still  mirror  Lattemar  grows 
pink  at  evening,  and  then,  despite  the  lack  of  driving 
road  in  those  old  davs.  we  chartered  mountain  carts  and 
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jogged     in     great     good     humour     down     again     to 
Welschenofen,  chief  village  of  the  Petthal. 

Who  shall  describe  the  rainbow  raiment  in  which  the 
stalwart  Walschenofener  decks  himself  on  high  occa- 
sions ?  The  eye  still  aches  as  we  endeavour  to  recall 
it,  and  the  pen  must  borrow  the  brightest  tints  of  an 
artist's  paint-box  ere  it  can  be  recorded.  If  his  lower 
man  be  clothed  in  customary  knee  breeches,  low  rosetted 
shoes  and  long  white  stockings,  his  upper  parts  are 
startling  in  their  brilliance.  Canary  colour  is  the  green- 
bound  coat,  and  canary  the  wide-spreading  hat,  while 
from  the  latter  peacock's  feathers  spring  aloft  and 
ribbons  hang  behind.  Scarlet  is  the  vest,  and  brightest 
green  the  braces.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
parrakeets  such  as  these  take  their  walks  abroad 
throughout  the  common  year.  It  is  but  at  marriage 
feast,  on  high  Church  holiday,  or  national  festival  that 
we  shall  meet  him  thus.  It  was  in  Innsbruck  city  once 
we  saw  him  and  his  fellow  Schiitzen  marching.  No  less 
than  Franz  Josef  himself  had  come  to  meet  his  faithful 
Tirolese,  and  valleys  North,  South,  East  and  West  had 
sent  their  contingents  of  gallant  riflemen  to  join  with 
him  in  doing  honours  to  the  memory  of  Hofer.  His 
statue,  then  unveiled,  we  have  seen  on  Isel ;  his  spirit 
lives  still  in  the  hearts  of  these  simple  peasants,  whose 
deep-rooted  love  of  their  native  land  is  only  equalled  by 
that  of  the  religion  with  which  it  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven.* 

♦According  to  an  old  belief,  which  still  prevails  in  this  valley,  Monday 
is  regarded  as  a  holy-day  for  the  cattle,  and  early  in  the  day  they  are 
given  the  best  hay,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  consecrated  herbs.  They 
are  similarly  regaled  on  the  Eve  of  Epiphany,  because  on  that  day  the 
cattle  were  given  human  understanding  and  the  power  of  speech. 
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At  Pirchabruck  we  took  our  farewell  near  look  at 
Lattemar  and  Rosengarten  before  we  plunged  into  the 
frightful  gloom  of  the  lower  Eggenthal,  where  the  sun 
never  pierces  and  where  the  Post,  dashing  through  its 
tunnelled  depths  or  under  overhanging  rock,  awakens 
rumbling  echoes  that  find  no  outlet.  In  this  hideous 
crack,  that  splits  the  solid  earth  to  its  very  bowels,  the 
dragons  with  which  popular  tradition  peoples  the 
countryside  around  must  surely  take  last  refuge. 

Its  lower  gates  are  guarded  by  the  red-roofed  towers 
of  Karneid,  whose  stern  grey  walls  would  seem  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  lofty  rock  on  which  they  stand.  A 
very  sermon  in  stone,  at  least  to  the  pious  Tiroler,  is 
this  high  perched  pile,  for  he  who  runs  may  read,  how 
what  time  Plague  brooded  o'er  the  land  the  Knight  of 
Karneid  swore  by  all  that  he  held  holy  to  make  annual 
pilgrimage  with  wife  and  child,  with  man  and  maid,  to 
our  Lady  of  Weissenstein  on  the  heights  to  S.  of 
Pirchabruck  if  so  be  that  his  home  were  spared.  And 
his  vow  was  heard ;  the  pest  that  devastated  all  else 
around  passed  by  on  either  side,  and  left  Karneid 
unscathed.  A  year  went  and  the  Knight  of  Karneid, 
spending  his  days  in  wild  carousals,  forgot  his  solemn 
oath.  Then  suddenly — it  was  the  time  of  vintage,  and 
the  world  was  joyous — the  Rider  on  the  Pale  Horse 
returned.  This  time  it  was  the  Castle  only  whose 
threshold  the  grim  figure  crossed.  Young  and  old,  my 
lady  and  her  rosy  children,  the  squire  and  the  old  serv- 
ing maid,  sank  one  by  one  beneath  the  thrust  of  its 
envenomed  dart,  till  the  day  dawned  in  which  the 
Knight  himself  lay  dying,  the  last  of  kith  and  kin,  with 
none  to  say  a  prayer  by  his  bedside  or  wipe  the  dews 
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of  death  from  off  his  livid  brow.  Without  the  help  of 
priest,  unsoothed  by  the  last  Sacraments,  the  Ritter 
slowly  died,  and  many  months  had  come  and  gone  before 
those  in  the  valley  below  found  courage  to  seek  the 
corpse  and  give  it  to  its  fellows  in  the  burial  vaults  of 
Karneid.  There  lies  the  body,  but  the  forsworn  spirit, 
doomed  to  fulfil  in  death  the  promise  denied  in  life, 
glides  once  a  year,  when  grapes  are  ripe  and  the  vintners 
are  busy  in  the  vineyards,  from  out  the  gates  of  Karneid 
and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  spectral  forms,  with 
banner,  cross  and  candles,  makes  its  silent  way  across 
the  hills  to  Weissenstein. 

Lo !  We  have  struck  the  railway  line.  Far  behind 
already  seems  the  upland  region  where  we  dreamed  of 
ghost  and  hero,  giant  and  dwarf ;  and  Bozen,  bright  and 
blooming,  lies  before  us. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BOZEN 

BozEN  !  Comely  daughter  of  the  North  and  South, 
how  close  to  the  heart  thou  creepest !  If  Italy  has 
garlanded  thee  with  the  grape,  has  decked  thee  with 
the  bloom  of  the  peach  and  the  blossom  of  the  almond, 
it  is  Germany  that  has  set  her  sturdy  sentinels  of  pine 
and  fir  upon  the  encircling  hills  to  guard  thy  slumbers 
and  shield  thee  from  the  blasts  of  winter.  If  it  were 
Rome  who  gave  thee  birth,  placing  a  Castello  here  to 
guard  the  bridge  which  Drusus  built  in  the  generation 
that  saw  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  was  to  Henry,  Bohemian 
King,  if  Tirolese  Count,  thou  owest  the  civic  honours 
bestowed  close  on  six  centuries  ago.  If  Italy  has  endowed 
thee  with  narrow  streets  and  lofty  slender-eaved  houses, 
Germany  has  made  thee  picturesque  with  green  shutters, 
lattice-panes  and  the  plastic  ornament  of  cornices  and 
windows.  Swabia  contributed  the  Gothic  pinnacles 
and  gay  tiled  roof  of  thy  grand  old  Parish  Church, 
but  it  was  Lombardy  that  set  the  crouching  lions 
beneath  the  pillars  of  its  porch,  and  further  North  than 
this  we  shall    not  find   them.        German   are  thv   russet 
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roofs,  Italian  the  delicate  flourishes  of  thy  hand-wrought 
iron  grilles  and  the  mimic  heads  of  lion  and  griffin 
that  hang  at  the  doors  of  thy  patrician  houses.  And 
double  from  thy  birth,  how  many-sided  art  thou  in  thy 
development  ?  If  the  Amazon  peeps  forth  from  thy 
loop-holed  turrets,  if  the  Merchant  wife,  stately  and 
calm-eyed,  gazes  down  from  the  leaded  panes  of  17th 
century  houses  with  their  rich  rococo  ornament,  the 
eternal  feminine  gossips  and  chaffers  in  thy  busy 
market-places,  or  in  the  twilight  of  thy  bustling 
arcades.* 

Bozen  is  full  of  wiles  as  any  daughter  of  Eve.  Count- 
less are  the  devious  byways  through  which  we  may  pass, 
by  galleried  courtyards  tucked  away  from  common  ken, 
past  twisting  corner  stairs  and  low-browed  postern 
doors,  from  cobbled  street  to  cobbled  street.  And  no 
old  crone  in  her  chimney  corner  has  more  tales  to  tell 
to  them  with  hearts  as  well  as  ears  to  listen.  Let  us  sit 
to-night  in  front  of  the  Hotel  "Europe"  with  a  cup  of 
white  Terlaner  before  us,  and  recall  a  little  of  her 
storied  past. 

A  sky  of  purple  velvet  sewn  with  the  spangle  of  stars 
innumerable  has  spread  its  soft  wing  over  the  city. 
Against  it  is  silhouetted  the  noble  Gothic  Church,  light 
yet  rich  with  perforated  tower  and  open  parapets. 
Before  us  is  the  great  square  in  whose  centre,  glistening 
white  and  phantom-like,  the  grand  figure  of  Walter  v. 
der  Voglweide,    the  mediaeval   singing  bard   of   whom 


■*The  so-called  "  Pritschen  "  of  Bozen  should  be  noticed  as  peculiar  to 
this  part  of  Tirol.  These  are  gutters  with  hinged  covers  that,  transecting 
the  streets  and  ever  running  with  clear  water,  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
domestic  purposes,  and  regarded  as  of  great  sanitary  value  to  the  town. 
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Tirol  is  so  justly  proud,  rises,  erect  in  cap  and  flowing 
mantle,  on  his  columned  pedestal.  Beyond  that  line  of 
houses  to  the  right,  whose  harsh  outlines  are  softened 
by  the  falling  dusk  of  evening,  we  see  the  roof  and 
dormer  windows  of  the  "Kaiserkrone,"  historic 
hostelry,  in  turn  the  abode  of  Austrian  Archdukes  and 
the  headquarters  of  Napoleonic  Generals.  The  silent 
dreamy  form  in  the  foreground  of  our  picture  is  eloquent 
of  love  and  poesy,  but  there  are  memories  less  peaceful 
connected  with  the  scene.  It  was  in  this  square  that 
Napoleon's  revenge  found  chief  expression.  Hofer 
himself  was  dragged  to  Mantua  to  die  a  more  prominent 
death,  but  many  were  the  humbler  heroes  shot  here  in 
cold  blood  as  the  guerdon  of  patriotism.  It  was  at 
Bozen,  too,  on  the  broad  Wasser-Mauer,  outside  the 
town,  that  Peter  Mayer  died — the  man  who  faced  a 
soldier's  death,  but  would  not  lie. 

Both  Hofer  and  Peter  Mayer  were  lodged  as 
prisoners  in  a  house  at  the  junction  of  the  Bindergasse 
and  the  Vintler  Strasse.  The  commemorative  tablet  let 
into  the  wall  runs  thus  : — 

Dieses  Haus  in  dem  einst 

das  Vintlerthor  stand 
friiher  Eigenthum  des  Bisthum's  Augsburg 
und  nach  der  dortigen 
"  Patronin  S.  Afra  genannt 
"beherbergte  als  Gefangene 
"  Andreas    Hofer   in   Janncr   und    Peter  Mayer 
"  Wirt  an  der  Mahr  in  Februar  1810. " 

(This  house,  occupying  the  site  of  the  \'intler  gate, 
and  once  the  property  of  the  Bishopric  of  Augsberg, 
from  whose  Patron  Saint,  S.  Afra,  it  took  its  name, 
sheltered,  as  prisoners,  Andreas  Hofer  in  January,  and 
Peter  Mayer,  innkeeper  in  the  Mahr,  in  February,  iSio). 
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At  the  sign  of  the  "Sonne"  Goethe  halted  in  his 
famous  Italian  pilgrimage,  so  oft  referred  to,  though  he 
too  keenly  felt  the  magic  spell  of  Italy  that  found  voice 
in  the  "Song  of  Mignon"  to  make  long  sojourn  there. 
At  the  time  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  Bozen,  a  far 
more  interesting  mansion  still  stood  where,  behind  the 
Church,  the  Post  and  Revenue  Offices  now  rear  their 
imposing  facades.  This  was  the  13th  century 
"Niederhaus"  in  which  Margaret  Maultasch — Meg  of 
the  foul  mouth — Countess  of  Tirol  in  her  own  right, 
signed  the  deed  that  gave  Tirol  as  an  appanage  to 
Austria.  This  relic  of  hoary  antiquity  has,  alas !  been 
crowded  out  by  the  exigencies  of  modern  times,  but  a 
record  even  more  venerable  remains  to  attest  the  long 
pedigree  of  Bozen.  Across  the  Talfer,  and  a  feature  in 
the  view  from  the  Wassermauer  (which  of  late  years 
has  been  transformed  into  an  enchanting  garden 
promenade)  you  cannot  fail  to  note  the  "Geschiebte 
Turm" — the  slender  round  tower  which  dates  from  the 
days  when  Drusus  and  Tiberius  laid  the  yoke  of  Rome 
on  the  neck  of  Rhaetia. 

And  so,  century  by  century,  our  thoughts  are  led  to 
a  prehistoric  time  when  those  who  lived  in  this  land  of 
promise  were  of  a  race  that  owed  its  origin  again  to 
dim,  mysterious  Etruria. 

"Bolzano  ricco!" — Countless  as  are  the  years  that 
have  glided  over  her  vine-wreathed  head,  there  is  life 
galore  and  vitality  still  in  her  busy  streets,  in  each  one 
of  her  many  quaint  nooks  and  corners.  On  a  starlight 
evening  when  the  inspiriting  strain  of  military  music 
attracts  the  good  Biirger  and  their  wives,  and  an  inter- 
national crowd  of  holiday  makers ;  on  Sunday,  or  fete 
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day,  when  the  peasantry  and  townsfolk  are  thronging 
in  and  out  of  Church  portal  or  vaulted  Gasthaus  Hall, 
her  great  square,  where  weekly  market  is  held,  where 
country  cart  and  rumbling  diligence  come  in  to  the 
sound  of  cracking  whip  and  postboys'  horn,  is  a  scene  of 
pleasant  animation. 

If  there  be  a  part  in  which  the  pulse  of  Bozen  beats 
even  more  warm  and  quick,  it  is  in  her  genial  old  Obst 
Markt.  What  a  picture  it  presents!  At  the  meeting 
of  four  narrow  streets,  where  once  the  old  Castello 
stood,  dusky  arcades  offer  rich  chiaroscuro  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  The  roofs  and  dormer  windows  of 
high-bayed  houses  make  irregular  outlines  against  a 
sky  of  purely  Italian  blue,  while  the  dun-hues  of 
massive  walls  accentuate  by  contrast  the  glowing  bril- 
liance of  fruit  and  vegetable-laden  stalls  where  the 
scarlet  of  tomatoes  and  chilis  are  set  off  by  the  green 
of  melon  and  cucumber ;  the  rich  purple  of  the  grape  is 
next  to  the  amber  of  apricots ;  the  russet  of  the  pear 
throws  into  strong  relief  the  burning  gold  of  closely 
beaded  Indian  corn.  Quinces  are  here,  and  apples  in 
varieties  too  many  to  be  named,  from  the  satin-skinned 
pale  green  Butteriipfeln  to  delicate  yellow  Calvils  at  a 
gulden  a  piece.*  Huge  melon,  sold  by  the  slice, 
displays  its  pinky  amber  wedges,  figs  in  great  pyramids 
of  green  and  purple  rejoice  the  eye,  blooming  peaches 
and  plums  make  the  mouth  water.  Huml)Ier  stores  of 
walnuts,  overflowing  the  open  mouths  of  sacks,  in  brown 

*These  Calvil  apples  may  well  be  high-priced  dainties.  As  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity,  each  individual  apple  is  encased  in  a  paper  bag, 
perforated  with  air-holes,  to  ensure  against  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
untimely  shower,  or  the  ravages  of  insects,  injuring  its  satin  skin. 
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cascades;  of  cream-white  cauliflowers,  of  orange-red 
carrots,  of  gherkins  green,  and  crimson  beetroot  add 
further  touches  of  strong  colour  to  the  gay  kaleidoscope. 
We  are  not  on  the  borders  of  Italy  for  nothing ! 

Time  is  naught  to  your  true  Tiroler.       From  early 
morn    to    dewy    eve,    an    ever-changing    crowd,    good- 
tempered  and  leisurely,  presses  round  the  white-tented 
stalls,  chaffers  and  bargains,  exchanges  the  news  of  the 
countryside    for    that    of    the    town,    and    enjoys    itself 
amazingly,   while  I,  investing  all  my  spare  Heller  till 
hands  and  pockets  can  hold  no  more,  am  no  less  well 
entertained.     I    take   my  luscious  spoils  and  eat   them 
as,  a  few  steps  farther,   I   lean  against  the  rail  of  the 
Talferbrucke.     This  is  another  of  Bozen's  most  charac- 
teristic points.     Though  the  stream  that  flows  between 
its  piers  is  scant  and  attenuated    to-day,     that    which 
passes  along  her   broad  roadway  is  in  full   flood.     If 
the    Talferbriicke     of    olden    days    has    vanished,    the 
ancient  wooden  structure  that  used  to  groan  and  creak, 
and  start  and  shiver  beneath  the  waggon-wheel  or  the 
tramp  of  feet,  and  in  whose  wide-armed  embrasures  it 
was    good    to    spend    the    sunny    hours    watching    all 
Bozen  come  and  go,  the  life  it  carried  goes  on  without 
pause  or  let,  and  is  varied  as  of  yore.     Hark  to  the  soft 
pad  of  the  great  cream-coloured  oxen  with  wide-spread 
horns    and    large    mild    eyes — who   draw   those  huge 
waggons    overflowing    with    produce    of    vineyard    or 
orchard.       Hark     to     the     rhythmic     march     of     the 
" Kaiser jager,"  who  tramp  by  in  trim  grey-blue  tunics 
and    jaunty    plumes    of    glossy    cock's    feather.       The 
sandalled  friar  who  passes  is  already  a  familiar  sight, 
and  my  eyes  linger  with  equal  interest  on  the  sturdy 
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form  of  that  fine  old  Sarntaler,  with  broad-brimmed 
and  pointed  hat,  wide  green  braces,  and  short-waisted 
coat,  who  leads  his  panniered  mule  with  its  load  of  wine 
casks ;  or  on  the  graceful  figure  and  elastic  bearing  of 
that  peasant  girl  from  near  Jenesien,  famed,  as  she 
would  tell  you,  for  the  dragons  that  still  haunt  its 
woods  and  meadows,  but  more  attractive  to  me  by 
reason  of  the  beauty  of  its  children — lineal  descendants 
of  old  Langobardic  stock.  What  is  this  curious 
equipage  that  follows,  drawn  by  tough  round-barrelled 
beasties,  a  large  oblong  basket  placed  lengthwise  on  two 
parallel  trunks  of  trees,  supported  in  front  by  two  low 
wheels  and  the  ends  resting  on  the  ground  ?  It  is  the 
"Bergwagele"  of  the  Alps,  and  while  it  conveys  the 
cheese  and  butter  of  the  "Sennhiitte,"  or  the  apples  and 
plums  of  high-perched  homestead  to  market,  it  is  also 
the  only  vehicle  in  which  you  may  hope  to  mount  to 
many  of  the  snug  little  "Sommerfrische"  dotted  about 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  curious  contrast  to  the  six- 
horsed  Mendel  Post  which,  not  many  years  ago,  would 
come  dashing  past  four  times  a  day.  Now  a  cog-wheel 
railway  climbs  those  wooded  ranges,  and  the  plain  and 
the  heights  beyond  no  longer  re-echo  to  the  call  of  horn 
and  clatter  of  hoofs. 

Still  there  is  one  thing  of  which  time  and  progress 
cannot  rob  us — years  may  roll  by,  and  buildings  may 
rise,  but  when  skies  are  clear  and  the  w-estering  sun  is 
low — those  who  linger  on  the  bridge  of  Bozen  may  feast 
their  eyes  on  a  marvellous  pageant.  Away  to  the  East, 
hung  in  mid-air,  the  Rosengarten,  bristling  with  turrets 
and  pinnacles,  slowly  flushes,  bathed  from  end  to  end, 
from    snow-banked   base    to    loftiest    summit,    in    litniid 
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Vermillion.  Spell-bound  we  gaze,  holding  our  breath, 
lest  the  fairy  spectacle  should  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it 
comes  and  the  roses  of  that  aerial  garden  fade,  as  if  at 
a  second  touch  of  the  enchanter's  wand.  Presently 
grey  shades  creep  up  the  mountain  spurs,  the  crimson 
sobers  to  purple,  and  the  rose  flies  before  them.  For 
one  instant  it  rests  on  the  highest  pinnacles,  then  down 
goes  the  iron  curtain,  and  the  play  is  over. 

The  angelus  is  ringing  as  we  turn  to  go.  What  has 
given  to  the  parish  bells  of  Bozen  this  peculiar  silvery 
tone  ?  Every  child  knows  the  tale,  and  can  point  to 
where,  on  a  precipitous  ledge,  amid  rocks  and  beeches, 
rises  the  Castle  of  Kiihbach,  now  called  Haselburg. 
Here  once  ruled  Count  Hugo  von  Kiihbach,  whose 
miserly  soul  hoarded  every  penny  of  his  revenue,  while 
not  even  Kunigunde,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  knew  of 
his  rich  store  of  silver  and  gold.  When  the  day  came 
that  he  must  away  with  horse  and  man  to  the  wars, 
he  feared  for  his  treasure,  and  causing  gigantic  copper 
balls  to  be  made,  he  hid  it  therein,  and  set  the  balls  as 
inconspicuous  ornaments  upon  the  stone  pillars  at  the 
castle  gateway,  and  so  departed  happily.  But  hardly 
had  he  gone  when  to  the  young  chatelaine  came  certain 
ecclesiastics  from  Bozen  begging  for  contributions 
towards  their  newly-building  Parish  Church.  Kuni- 
gunde had,  however,  been  left  with  barest  provision  by 
her  avaricious  husband,  and  the  only  offering  that 
suggested  itself  to  her  piety  were  the  copper  balls 
outside  the  gates.  Accordingly  they  went  their  way, 
with  all  that  therein  was,  to  Bozen.  In  due  time  Count 
Hugo  returned,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  but  little 
edified  when  he  learnt  of  the  transaction.     Foaming  and 
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furious,  he  seized  poor  Kunigunde,  and  was  about 
to  hurl  her  from  the  window  on  to  the  pointed  flints 
of  the  courtyard  below,  when  suddenly  across  the 
still  soft  air  of  evening  the  bells  of  Bozen,  hung 
that  day  in  their  Gothic  tower,  rang  out  the  call  to 
prayers. 

Count  Hugo,  struck  with  remorse,  fell  on  his  knees, 
imploring  pardon  of  his  wife,  and  ever  since  we  can 
hear  the  angelus  in   tones  of  liquid  argent  chanting : 

"  Lass   uns   Gott   alleine   lieben 
'*  Und  nicht  Gold  und  Silber." 

(Let  us  love  the  Lord  alone, 
And  not  Gold  and  Silver.) 

When  I  return  to  the  Johannesplatz,  the  lamps  are 
lit,  and  busy  waitresses  are  flitting  about  the  white- 
covered  tables  on  its  broad  pavements.  Hunger  may  be 
the  best  of  sauces,  but  it  is  one  we  shall  not  need  to  spice 
our  food  to-night,  for  no  "Kiiche"  in  all  the  land  has 
better  fame  than  that  of  Bozen.  When  "blau-gesottene" 
trout  have  retired  in  favour  of  a  mighty  "Schnitzel" 
garlanded  by  no  less  than  thirteen  dainty  mounds  of 
different  vegetable — when  the  airy  fairy  "apricot  souffle" 
has  come  and  gone — when  the  foaming  tankard  of  light 
Vienna  beer  have  been  emptied  and  the  black  coffee  has 
followed,  then  may  the  pipe  of  peace  be  smoked  in  infinite 
contentment — "Fate  cannot  harm  us,  we  have  dined 
to-day." 

The  whole  of  an  Autumn  holiday  might  be  spent  in 
Bozen.  It  is  a  city  of  good  cheer,  and  the  excellent 
fare  and  pcrfumv  wines  of  its  inns  may  be  supplemented 
bv  peaches  at  one  penn\-  a  piece,  by  grapes  at  twopence 
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halfpenny  a  pound,  and  the  deHcious  preserved  fruits 
which  are  here  a  speciaHty.  On  the  rare  wet  days  you 
may  walk  dry-shod  under  her  arcades,  with  their  stalls 
and  little  shops  so  full  of  gay-coloured  wares,  or  you 
may  buy  "Tiroler  Spezialitaten"  (very  charming  and 
original  many  of  these  are)  in  the  "Merkantilgebaude" 
that  opens  from  the  "Lauben."  This  was  the  ancient 
"Exchange,"  and  its  bell  was  a  sound  of  evil  omen  in 
the  days  when  the  stately  old  Hall  was  the  focus  of 
1 8th  century  commerce.  For  then  it  rang  three  con- 
secutive days  whenever  anyone  of  Dozen's  merchants 
was  threatened  with  insolvency.  The  last  stroke  on 
the  third  day  tolled  the  knell  of  indulgence,  and  as 
soon  as  its  sound  had  died  away  the  proceedings  by 
which  he  was  declared  bankrupt  took  their  appointed 
course.  A  further  resource  is  the  interesting  Museum 
which  affords  invaluable  insight  into  local  life  and 
customs,  past  and  present ;  and  it  is  always  a  joy  to  pace 
the  cloisters  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery,  whose  sculp- 
tured arches  are  thickly  draped  by  the  heart-shaped 
foliage  and  brilliant  blossom  of  huge  begonia  trees,  or 
the  nave  of  the  old  Parish  Church,  where  the  light 
falling  through  coloured  glass  and  meeting  the  shadows 
forms  a  sort  of  tinted  dusk. 

There  is  much  detail  to  reward  attention  in  this 
interesting  example  of  hybrid  architecture.  The  richly 
sculptured  pulpit  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  work — late 
Gothic — but  thoroughly  German  still  in  character. 
German  is  the  beautiful  little  portal,  now  walled  up, 
whose  outlines  stand  forth  on  the  exterior  of  the  North 
wall  of  the  nave.  Among  other  dainty  details  chosen 
for  its  decoration,  vines  with  fruit  and  foliage,  a  woman 
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with  a  miniature  cask,  and  a  grape  gatherer  with  his 
pecuHar  knife,  appear  on  the  side  of  the  arch;  and 
German,  too,  though  executed  in  Trent,  is  the  design  of 
the  late  15th  century  memorial  stone  of  Wilhelm  v. 
Henneberg,  who  stands,  every  inch  a  soldier,  in  full 
armour  and  banner  in  hand,  on  a  lion  couchant. 
German,  above  all,  is  the  marvellously  picturesque 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  which,  counting  among  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  Tirol,  was  the  work  in  15 19  of 
one  Hans  Lutz  of  Swabia.  Italy  asserts  herself  only  in 
details,  for  the  most  part  easily  overlooked  by  ail  but 
the  architect  and  the  archaeologist.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  takes  us  back  to  the  Romanesque  period  of 
the  early  13th  century  which  saw  its  erection,  this,  with 
the  massive  socle  and  the  Western  portal  being  all  that 
survived  the  almost  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
Church,  effected  in  the  14th  century.  The  small 
memorial  stone  to  the  memory  of  Ambrosius  Wirsing, 
though  executed  in  the  same  year  (15 13  or  15 14)  as  the 
Gothic  pulpit,  takes  us  with  a  leap  into  the  period  of 
the  best  Renaissance.  It  is  quite  delightful  in  its 
graceful  simplicity. 

Towards  evening,  if  the  rain  has  ceased  to  fall,  the 
youth  of  Bozen  may  be  watched  at  their  favourite 
pastime  of  Palle — worth  mentioning  as  a  purely  Italian 
game,  which  beyond  its  native  boundaries  I  have  never 
met  with  elsewhere  than  here.  And  after  dinner  you 
may  tinish  what  remains  of  the  day  in  the  famous 
"Batzelhausl,"  the  whilom  hostel  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  It  has  come  down  in  the  world  since  these 
haughty  warrior-priests  lorded  it  in  its  panelled 
chambers,  and  some  tiftv  vears  ago  had  sunk  to  be  a 
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"Weinschank,"  patronised  chiefly  by  tiie  packers  and 
servants  of  the  then  adjacent  Post-office,  and  the  millers 
and  bakers  of  the  vicinity.  None,  however,  knew  better 
than  they  what  good  sound  wine  was,  and  none  appre- 
ciated more  the  exceedingly  low  price  which  the 
landlord  had  the  good  sense  never  to  raise.  Little  by 
little  the  fame  of  the  "Hausl,"  where  a  liter  of  "Magda- 
lener"  could  be  had  for  one  "Batz,"  was  noised  abroad, 
little  by  little  the  character  of  its  clientele  changed,  and 
under  successive  regimes  the  "Batzlhaiisl"  has  come 
to  be  a  household  word  wherever  German  is  spoken. 
Sufficiently  picturesque  outside,  with  clambering  vine 
and  "Ercker"  supported  on  sturdy  pillars,  the  interior 
is  a  veritable  museum  of  antique  treasure.  On  the  ledge 
of  mellow-toned  wainscotting  stand  fine  old  tankards  of 
pewter  or  faience,  graven  with  armorial  bearings  or 
coloured  in  primitive  but  vigorous  design  ;  curious  old 
platters,  "Ehrenscheiben" — in  a  word,  a  host  of 
heterogenous  survivals  of  other  days  and  other  manners 
hang  on  the  walls,  and  with  our  modest  "Halber"  of 
Kalterersee  (we  shall  pay  thrice  as  much  for  it  as  the 
postman  of  half  a  century  ago  would  have  done ;  still, 
it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  there  is  not  a  headache 
in  the  whole  cask)  the  waitress  will  set  before  us  the 
famous  "Fremdenbuch."  Few  modern  artists  of 
Germany  or  Austria  but  have  assisted  with  brush  and 
pencil  to  enrich  its  pages,  few  poets  and  savants  but 
have  contributed  verses,  suggestive  lines,  or  pithy 
sentence.*     As  we  turn  its  leaves,  and  night  creeps  on 

*Quite  lately  the  celebrated  Fremdenbuch  of  Batzenhaiis'l  has  been 
taken  to  pieces,  and  its  contents,  framed  separately,  may  now  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  Stuba. 
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apace,  the  tables  fill  with  Burger  and  Beamter,  artists 
with  long  hair,  professors  in  spectacles,  officers  with 
clanking  swords.  The  red  wine  flows,  "Skat"  is 
played,  the  pipe  of  peace  is  smoked,  all  things  in 
Heaven  and  earth  are  discussed,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  generally  are  settled  to  each  one's  individual 
satisfaction. 

When  the  sun  shines,  and  few  are  the  days  at  Bozen 
when  it  does  not,  innumerable  are  the  temptations  to 
wander  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Wherever 
the  caprice  of  the  moment  leads,  interest  and  natural 
beauty  await  us.  At  Gries,  across  the  Talfer,  the 
Parish  Church  contains  a  remarkably  fine  altar-piece 
by  Pacher,  of  15th  century  fame.  It  represents  in  wood 
carving,  chaste  yet  rich  in  style,  the  coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  At  Gries,  too,  a  small  but  well  appointed 
"Curhaus,"  situated  among  gardens  and  pretty  villas, 
provides  reading  rooms  and  concerts  throughout  the 
year.  The  hillside  behind  is  attained  by  the  well- 
planned  Erzherzog-Heinrich  Promenades,  w-hence  the 
eye  roams  east,  north  and  south  over  a  landscape 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  From  the  Calvarienberg, 
from  frescoed  Haselburg,  from  the  \'igilwarte,  three 
points  reached  by  the  old  bridge  over  the  Eisack,  you 
may  look  westward  across  the  town  to  wooded  heights, 
or  bare,  grim,  snow  streaked  ranges.  Each  of  the  towers 
and  steeples  scattered  so  profusely  on  the  long-drawn 
Gutschenberg,  or  the  Ritten  plateau,  on  Southern 
slopes,  or  Eastern  Vorgebirg,  denotes  a  clustering 
hamlet,  and  countless  are  the  primitive  summer  resorts 
to  which  the  Burger  of  Bozen  flee  before  the  summer's 
heat.     Pilgrimage  can  be  made  Westward  to  the  famous 
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"Weinstube"  of  St.  Magdalena,  and  Eastward  to 
Campil  for  the  sake  of  its  chapel,  superbly  frescoed  in 
the  15th  century,  or  we  may  drive  through  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Sarnthal,  beneath  her  "castled  crag," 
beside  her  rushing  stream. 

It  is  at  the  entrance  to  this  ravine-like  valley  that 
the  brightest  pearl  in  Dozen's  diadem  is  found.  The 
dusty  high  road  will  take  us  thither,  but  the  better  part 
is  to  choose  the  path  along  the  Wassermauer  Promenade 
some  sunny  forenoon.  To  our  left  is  the  wide  bed  of 
the  Talfer.  To-day  the  stream,  licked  up  by  the  hot 
breath  of  summer,  seems  innocent  of  guile ;  but  those 
who  have  seen  it,  swollen  by  spring  melting  of  the 
snows  that  gave  it  birth,  hurling  itself  at  walls,  under- 
mining banks,  tearing  at  break-waters  or  pier  of  bridge, 
and  filling  its  broad  channel  from  side  to  side  with 
swirling  tawny  water,  can  credit  well  its  history  of  ruin 
and  devastation.  To  our  right,  in  the  sunny  windless 
shelter  of  the  raised  walk  are  the  garden-orchards  of 
Bozen.  They  are  jewelled  now  with  glowing  fruits, 
while,  in  the  spring,  the  picture  is  one  of  more  delicate 
loveliness,  for  blossom,  pink  and  white,  of  apple,  of 
peach  and  apricot,  of  almond,  and  quince  deck  with 
snow  or  rosy  foam  the  tender  foliage.  In  half-an-hour 
we  are  at  the  foot  of  a  low  steep  eminence,  crowned  by 
the  rugged  walls  set  at  many  angles  and  by  the  ruddy 
roofs  of  Runkelstein.  Eight  centuries  have  passed  since 
they  were  set  upon  their  green-tufted  porphory  pedestal, 
and  well-nigh  five  since  old  Nicolas  Vintler  made  them 
a  joy  for  future  generations.  Head  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  merchant  families  of  Bozen,  banker  to  the  Court 
of  Frederick,   he  farmed  the  taxes  and  made  hoard  of 
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mortgages.  Many  the  lordly  Schloss  or  aristocratic 
mansion  that  fell  forfeit  for  unpaid  tax  or  money  lent, 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  became  possessed  of  Runkel- 
stein,  which  had  already  changed  owners  many  times 
since  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Trent,  in  the  year  1,000  of 
Our  Lord,  gave  licence  for  its  erection. 

Nicolas  was  not  content  with  the  bare  spaces  he  found 
within  his  new  toy,  but  commissioned  cunning  draughts- 
men and  layers  on  of  colour  to  decorate  them.  To  him 
posterity  is  indebted  for  the  unique  series  of  frescoes 
which  have  made  Runkelstein  famous.  Let  us  pass 
under  the  heavy  gateway  with  the  half  obliterated  arms 
of  Lichtenstein  (for  Nicolas  died  childless  and  another 
race  held  the  castle  at  a  later  day)  and  enter  the  court- 
yard, quaint  with  ancient  well  and  fig  tree,  with  galleries, 
arcades  and  outside  stair.  The  latter  leads  to  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Katherine  which,  with  the  apartments  once 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  fills  in  the  right 
of  the  picture.  To  the  left  is  the  '"Palas,"  where  the 
reception  rooms  of  mediaeval  hospitality  were  situated. 
A  background  is  provided  by  the  homelier  "Sommer- 
haus"  of  which  Nicolas  made  a  sort  of  private  and 
familiar  Snuggery.  I  cannot  feel  that  the  genial 
Vintler,  who  loved  to  "look  upon  the  wine  when  it  was 
red,"  in  congenial  company,  would  think  the  present 
uses  of  its  arcades  a  desecration.  They  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  an  unpretending  Restaurant,  and  in  their  cool 
vaulting  I  halt  awhile  to  take  breath  after  the  steep 
ascent,  and  taste  the  wine  which  a  trim  "Kellnerin" 
draws  from  the  deep-mouthed  cellar  adjacent.  Mean- 
while I  gaze  down  through  the  lattic-paned  oufjutting 
window,    into    the    wild    Sarnthal,    through    which    the 

p 
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stream  is  racing  to  join  its  volume  to  those  of  Eisack  and 
Adige.  It  is  as  little  easy  for  imagination  to  exagger- 
ate, as  for  recollection  to  paint  the  beauty  of  the  view. 
Bozen,  muffled  in  vineyards,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine,  whose  walls  are  washed  by  the  swirling  mountain 
torrent.  Beyond  them  rise  ridge  after  ridge  of  purple 
porphyry,  their  ledges  green  with  luxuriant  foliage, 
while,  astride  on  their  knife-like  crests,  the  most  sketch- 
able  of  Bauernhauser,  of  slender-spired  Churches,  of 
ruined  castle  towers,  are  profiled  against  the  far-away 
blue  slopes  of  Mendel  or  the  soft  sun-bathed  distance 
that  is  Italy. 

When  at  last  I  tear  myself  away  from  the  luscious 
loveliness  of  this  incomparable  prospect,  I  ramble  from 
frescoed  hall  to  frescoed  hall  amid  an  endless  procession 
of  shades  of  the  past.  In  the  "Spielsaal"  (Hall  of 
Games)  of  the  "Pallas,"  I  assist  at  quaint  hunting  and 
angling  parties,  at  knightly  tournaments  and  homely 
banquets,  and  look  on  while  Margaret  of  the  Foul 
Mouth  (which  is  here  so  unobtrusive  as  to  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  in  truth  her  vituperative  tongue 
that  gained  her  evil  repute)  plays  ball  with  her  ladies- 
in-waiting  and  white-clad   Henry  of  Bohemia.*       The 


*Ludwig  Steub  ("  Drei  Sommer  in  Tirol  ")  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  tiiat  the  Tirolese  painters  of  mediaeval  times  were  in  the  habit 
of  painting  Margaret  in  such  a  manner  that  her  people  were  never  quite 
sure  whether  the  figure  before  them  represented  their  Countess,  or  Eve 
before  the  Fall.  An  entry  in  Kaiser  Maximilian's  diary  relates  to  his 
causing  certain  of  these  "  shameful  pictures,"  that  in  his  day  adorned 
the  Wappenthurm  in  Innsbruck,  to  be  obliterated,  and  only  in  the  i8th 
century  a  similar  figure  on  the  Goldnes  Dachl  shared  the  same  fate,  having 
been  found  too  irresistible  a  butt  for  the  jokes  of  the  worthy  townsfolk  ! 
One  wonders  whether  Margaret  was  from  the  first  depicted  on  the  walls 
of  Runkelstein  as  decorously  as  she  is  to-day. 
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"Badesaal"  (bathroom)  offers  curious  insight  into  the 
usages  of  the  14th  century  Tirolese  "upper  ten." 
Along  the  walls  half-length  bathers  are  in  the  act  of 
descending  into  the  bath,  no  whit  abashed  by  the 
company  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  evidently 
with  the  liveliest  interest,  criticize  their  every  movement. 
The  frescoes  in  the  "Pallas"  are  executed  with  all  the 
naivety  of  native  mediaeval  art.  Those  chosen  by 
Nicolas  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his  more  personal  apart- 
ments in  the  "Sommerhaus,"  and  depicting  in  grisaille 
the  stories  of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  of  Garel  of  the 
Blooming  Valley,  in  a  series  of  pictures  vibrant  with 
action  and  vitality,  betray  the  touch  of  a  more  able 
hand.  They  are  by  some  attributed  to  an  unknown 
Venetian  master,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  dispute 
this  theory,  though  evidence  points  to  the  renovating 
touch,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  celebrated  Friedrich 
Lebenbach  of  Brixen  who,  in  1504,  received  from  the 
Kaiser  Max  (the  then  owner  of  Runkelstein)  commission 
to  restore  the  "Gute  alte  Istorei."*  From  the  outer 
walls  of  Nicolas'  "Sommerhaus"  trios  of  life-size  figures 
gaze  down  calm  and  impassive  upon  the  intruder — three 

*Maximilian,  on  taking  possession  of  Runkelstein,  placed  a  Governor 
therein  to  hold  it  for  the  Crown.  The  last  of  such  Governors  was  our  old 
friend  Georg  v.  Freundsberg,  who  acted  as  deputy-ruler  for  the  Archduke 
Siegmund.  The  renovation  effected  by  Maximilian  was  not  the  only  one 
rendered  necessary  by  the  flight  of  Time.  The  explosion  in  1520  of  the 
powder-magazine  within  its  walls,  ravages  of  wind  and  weather,  and 
centuries  of  neglect,  had  well-nigh  wrought  the  complete  ruin  of  Runkel- 
stein, when  a  turn  in  Fortune's  wheel  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  commissioned  its  restoration — a  work  requiring 
a  vast  amount  of  artistic  and  archseological  knowledge,  as  well  as  technical 
skill.  Four  years  of  patient  labour,  from  1868  to  1872,  passed,  and  then 
Runkelstein  received  a  new  lease  of  life.  In  1893  she  became,  by  Imperial 
gift,  the  property  of  the  town  of  Bozen. 
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kings  pre-eminent.  Arthur  of  England  (broad  and  red 
of  face,  flowing  and  red  of  hair,  and  nothing  less  than 
knightly)  side  by  side  with  Charlemagne  and  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  ;  notable  knights ;  the  most  admirable  pairs 
of  lovers ;  heroes  or  pagans,  celebrated  for  the  magic  of 
their  swords  (Siegfried,  Dietrich  of  Bern  and  Dietlieb 
of  Styria),  giants  and  giantesses,  and  famous  dwarfs, 
all  mounting  guard  in  "Triades,"  as  they  are  called, 
on  either  side  the  portals.  What  a  world  of  chivalry 
and  prowess,  of  love  and  romance  is  here  evoked  1 
What  a  picture  gallery  is  afforded  for  the  study  of  old 
custom  and  costume !  The  glimpse  thus  gained  into  a 
mediaeval  age  may  be  supplemented  by  a  glance  at  a 
fine  Gothic  chimney  piece  in  one  room,  at  the  cosy 
wainscotting  of  another  in  the  "Weinstube, "  without 
which  no  German  patrician  house  of  any  period  is  com- 
plete, at  the  armour  and  weapons  collected  in  the  dusky 
Kaisersaal — relics  of  a  past  that  was  nothing  if  not 
warlike,  when  each  man  carried  his  life  in  his  hands, 
and  his  home  was  in  very  deed  his  castle.  And  then 
the  tourist  may  saunter  back  to  the  little  town  which 
still  thinks  with  pride  and  grateful  affection  of  its  fine 
old  Biirger — the  wealthy,  art  loving  Nicolas  Vintler  of 
Dozen. 


CHAPTER     XV 

Meran 

Couched  in  the  shelter  of  diamond-tipped  purple  hills, 
Meran  lies  basking  in  the  noontide  sun,  her  lap  piled 
high  with  the  spoils  of  her  orchards,  her  brow  wreathed 
with  the  tendrils  of  her  vines.  Let  us  hasten  to  lay 
our  homage  at  her  feet.  She  will  greet  us  with  music, 
she  will  "comfort  us  with  apples  and  stay  us  with 
flagons."  The  wine  that  sparkles  in  her  uplifted  cup 
is  golden,  and  the  smile  of  welcome  is  seldom  absent 
from  her  lips. 

The  approaches  to  our  Lady  of  Meran  are  guarded 
close  by  many  hoary  retainers — castles  mounting  guard 
east  and  west  of  the  broad  alder-fringed  valley  up 
which  the  railway  takes  me  in  little  over  an  hour  from 
Bozen.  I  have  but  to  raise  my  eyes  on  either  hand  to 
feast  them  on  walls  picturesque  in  form  or  pregnant  with 
association.  Bcjzen  is  still  waving  her  last  adieux  when 
the  train  passes  Siegmundskron,  and  is  not  yet  out  of 
sight  when  Boimund  and  Iloch  Lppan  look  down  upon 
it  from  the  terraces  of  Mendel. 

A  little  further,  and  to  the  right,  the  Castle  of 
Greifenstein  comes  into  sight  on  an  aerial  peak.  Its 
Si^anlv   remains,   seemini-h-  but    the  continuation   of   the 
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porphyry  rock  which  is  their  pedestal,  in  sharp  rehef 
against  blue  skies  and  snow-streaked  mountain  bluer 
still,  makes  a  wonderful  picture — all  athrob  with  the 
vitality  of  its  memories.  And  now  we  glide  below 
the  dilapidated  walls  of  Schloss  Maultasch  which, 
perched  on  the  heights  above  Terlan,  was  once  the  guar- 
dian of  the  village  and  its  famous  vineyards ;  or  but  a 
little  while,  as  we  journey  on,  a  patch  of  white  amid  the 
chestnut  groves  that  clothe  the  western  hills,  denotes 
Schloss  Lebenberg,  still  from  her  high-set  terrace 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the  plain. 

Far  across  to  the  valley  the  castles  of  Fragsburg  and 
Katzenstein  thrust  ivy-mantled  towers  from  out  the 
embosoming  woods  on  the  Eastern  hillside,  but  it  is  the 
unimposing  walls  of  Schloss  Tirol  high  upon  the  ridge 
barring  the  valley  westward,  her  roofs  glowing  ruby-red 
against  the  sapphire  hills,  that  enclose  most  of  history 
and  association.  Here  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Counts  of  Tirol,  and  from  this  cradle  of  their,  race, 
mighty  and  far-reaching  in  power,  the  country  took  its 
name. 

Meran  is  very  near  now ;  I  hasten  on  to  claim  my 
Lady's  welcome.  I  seek  her  in  the  flower-decked 
gardens  where  she  holds  her  dainty  salon.  Their  trim 
paths,  shaded  by  leafy  lindens,  sheltered  by  slopes 
clothed  with  semi-tropical  luxuriance,  run  through  the 
depths  of  a  mimic  ravine  and  outline  the  course  of  the 
Passeir  river,  whose  moods  and  caprices  no  man  can 
foretell.  In  a  couple  of  hours  it  may  swell  from 
languishing  trickle  to  raging  torrent,  and  the  stone- 
strewed  channel  that  seems  at  morn  so  disproportionate 
to  the  shrunken  volume,  is  none  too  wide  by  noonday 
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when  the  Fohn  is  releasing  the  snows  of  winter,  or 
sweeping  up  the  rains  of  autumn  to  rush  down  the 
valley  in  plunging,  leaping  masses  of  devastation.*  It 
is  in  these  gardens  that  the  band  plays,  and  there  are 
few  days  throughout  the  year  when  we  may  not  listen 
to  its  strain  al  fresco,  as  we  take  our  coffee  among  the 
flowers.  All  day  a  cosmopolitan  throng  fills  its  shady 
alleys.  Few  of  the  sixteen  languages  spoken  by  the 
subjects  of  Franz  Josef  (deadly  danger  to  the  Doppel- 
adler  in  the  diversity  of  the  blood  and  interests  which 
they  typify)  but  may  be  heard  at  times  as  we  wind  in 
and  out  among  the  motley  crowd — German  and  Italian 
are  at  home  here,  the  Pole,  the  Czech,  the  Magyar,  the 
Ruthenian,  the  Serb  are  neighbours,  almost — while  all 
Europe  sends  contingents  to  contribute  further  variety 
of  tongue. 

In  the  autumn,  they  come  to  undergo  the  "Trauben- 
cur,"  and  incredible  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  grapes 
which  the  unfortunate  patients  are  ordered  to  consume. 
F'ortunately  at  2jd.  per  lb.  the  remedy  is  not  a  costly 
one!  From  morning  till  night  we  see  them  munching, 
some  discarding  seeds,  some  skins,  some  both,  and  some 
neither  (according  to  individual  complaint)  until  we 
flee  from  the  sight  of  grapes  as  we  would  from  the 
plague.  In  the  winter  they  seek  relief  for  delicate  chest 
and  affected  lungs  from  the  rigour  of  Northern  climes, 

*The  history  of  Meran  records  repeated  inundation  before  the  walls 
were  built  which  now  confine  the  treacherous  river  to  its  bed.  Few, 
however,  were  so  disastrous  as  that  of  1418,  when  part  of  the  town, 
including  the  priest  officiating  at  the  altar,  and  400  of  the  inhabitants  were 
swept  away.  It  was  during  this  flood  that  a  child  in  its  cradle  fto  which 
a  black  cat  also  clung)  was  carried  down  by  the  waters  to  Bozen,  and 
there  fished  out  none  the  worse  for  its  voyage. 
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and  prolong  their  stay  till  the  cold  winds  of  their 
native  spring  have  lost  their  edge.  Summer  brings  its 
troops  of  knickerbockered  climbers — confraternity  of  ice- 
axe  and  Riicksack — passing  through  to  the  Dolomites 
from  Oetzthal  and  Ortler,  but  devoting  one  day  to  the 
Venusberg  of  Tirol.  Year  in  year  out  my  Lady's  Salon 
is  never  empty,  nor  the  voice  of  music  silent  in  her 
bowers. 

From  the  spot  most  haunted  by  foreigners  and  fashion 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Curhaus,  paths  lead  to 
the  head  of  the  gorge.  Three  broad  modern  construc- 
tions of  iron  and  a  picturesque  old  grey  stone  footbridge 
unite  the  gardens  to  those  of  Obermais,  elder  and  rival 
sister  of  Meran  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  valley.  Still 
further  on,  the  tower  of  the  ancient  Zenoburg — now  its 
sole  remaining  relic — affords  in  its  grim  grey  squareness 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  almost  Italian  wealth  of 
Southern  vegetation. 

At  last  we  are  suddenly  pulled  up,  the  path  has  ended 
abruptly  at  a  little  platform  overhanging  the  river,  here 
hemmed  in  by  closely  snapping  jaws  of  rock.  From 
this,  perhaps  the  most  charming  bit  of  the  walk,  seduc- 
tive paths  bend  back  along  the  hillside,  and,  rising 
almost  imperceptibly,  lead  always  through  the  gardens 
to  primitive  Meran. 

Passing  through  a  towered  gateway  emblazoned  with 
the  Red  Eagle  of  Tirol,  I  come  to  a  lower  arch,  which 
admits  to  the  high  street  of  the  old  town.  Over  it  is  a 
sculptured  head  with  wings  that  spring  from  the  nostrils 
and  fold  over  the  face.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  very  enigmatical  device  has  been  arrived  at,  and 
surmise  only  calls  it  a  Roman  emblem,  though  colour 
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is  lent  to  the  supposition  by  the  fact  that  the  outworks 
of  a  Roman  fort,  connected  with  the  very  ancient  tower 
of  Ortenstein,  above  us  on  our  right,  once  occupied 
this  spot. 

A  minute  or  two  more  and  we  reach  the  Parish 
Church,  whose  square  tower,  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in 
Tirol,  is  so  little  in  keeping  with  its  Gothic  nave.  It 
has  old  frescoes  on  its  West  front  and  South  Wall, 
while  in  the  latter,  too,  is  embedded  a  small  but  very 
charming  Renaissance  bronze  relief  of  the  Crucifixion, 
commemorating  the  deaths,  in  1580,  of  Benigna  and 
Everosina  von  Wolkenstein. 

Now  at  last  in  the  little  square  before  her  Church  we 
find  our  Lady  of  Meran  in  the  privacy  of  home,  and 
her  greeting  has  a  more  familiar  friendliness.  When, 
on  Sunday  or  market  day,  her  peasantry  flock  into  the 
town,  no  scene  can  be  fuller  of  colour  and  animation. 
These  men  of  Meran  are  a  race  tall  and  well-knit  of 
frame,  bearded  and  dark-eyed,  and  offering  unmistak- 
able trace  of  Roman  origin  in  their  physique,  if  there 
be  little  of  Roman  suavity  in  their  manner.  They  are 
conservative,  even  more  than  the  average  Tiroler, 
fiercely  resenting — if  not  disdaining  to  profit  by — the 
more  peaceful  invasion  that  has  followed  those  of  Goth 
and  Hun,  of  French  and  Bavarian,  and  almost  fanatic- 
ally attached  to  their  religion.  Faithful,  too,  to  their 
hereditary  dress,  which  is  handsome  and  becoming,  the 
men  still  wear  their  knee-breeches,  which  are  met  by 
white  stockings,  ending  in  buckle  shoes,  their  short  dark 
jackets  turned  back  with  scarlet,  and  their  broad  belts 
of  heavily  embroidered  leather.  The  snowv  shirt  is 
crossed  by  broad  green   braces,   and  the  pointed  black 
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felt  hat  is  twisted  round  and  round  with  silken  cord — 
red  for  the  bachelor,  green  for  the  Benedict,  and  occa- 
sionally a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  signifies  a  husband 
who  is  not  yet  a  father. 

The  women  cling  to  the  full  dark  skirt,  low-cut  sleeve- 
less bodice,  white  shift  with  short  puffed  sleeves, 
kerchief  and  apron  of  bright-hued  silk  peculiar,  with 
but  slight  variation,  to  Alpine  femininity.  The  braids 
of  their  neatly  arranged  hair  are  kept  in  place  by  daggers 
or  arrows  of  perforated  silver.  Clean-skinned,  clear- 
eyed,  they  have  a  look  of  radiant  health — all  too 
deceptive  alas !  Tubercular  disease,  introduced  by  the 
many  sufferers  seeking  alleviation  in  Southern  sunshine, 
is  planting  firm  foot  in  this  Garden  of  Eden.  An 
earthly  paradise,  it  is  not  without  its  serpent,  insidious 
and  death-bringing. 

From  the  steps  of  the  Church  as  we  stand  at  the 
Western  portal  a  pleasant  vista  opens  before  us.  To 
our  left  a  short,  steep,  crooked  lane  passes  through  the 
low  arch  of  another  watch-tower,  gay  with  the  Municipal 
Arms,  abutting  on  to  the  Hotel  zum  Erzherzog  Johann, 
which  magnificent  hostelry  is  the  development  of  the  old 
"Inn  of  the  Town-Gate."  By  this  we  might  regain 
present-day  Meran  and  her  "Curpromenaden."  Instead 
of  doing  so,  however,  we  will  follow  the  long  rough 
paven  "Laubengasse"  which  leads  straight  ahead. 

It  is  heavily  arcaded  right  and  left,  and  the 
upper  storeys  of  its  venerable  houses  are  broken 
into  picturesque  irregularity  by  a  succession  of  many- 
paned  projecting  casements,  hardly  any  two  alike. 
Dormer  windows,  too,  and  chimneys  scorn  convention- 
ality, and  each  takes  shape,  and  size,  and  level  according 
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to  its  own  sweet  will.  Rows  of  little  shops  lie  hid  in 
the  shadows  (there  is  one  particularly  alluring  where 
quaintly  painted  or  pokered  boxes  filled  w^th  the  fruits 
richly  glaced  or  crystallised  that  are  a  speciality  of  these 
parts  may  be  bought)  and  many  a  peep  is  caught  of  a 
bygone  day  as  the  eye  dives  into  dusky  courtyards  or, 
piercing  the  gloom  of  a  low-browed  entrance,  travels  to 
the  foot  of  shallow,  twisting  stair  with  wrought-iron 
balustrade.  Half-way  down  the  length  of  this  "street 
of  arcades"  as  it  is  fitly  named,  we  will  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  into  the  fruit  market,  which,  as  at  Bozen,  when 
Autumn  is  over  the  land  is  a  perfect  carnival  of  colour — 
of  green  and  gold,  of  purple  and  red,  of  brilliance 
enhanced  by  the  dull  brown  of  grotesquely  shaped 
gourds  which,  tortured  into  convenient  form  by  com- 
pressing cords,  and  later  emptied  of  their  pulp  (this  last 
the  peasant  and  his  pig  will  share  amicably)  and  dried, 
are  used  for  storage  of  liquids,  and  by  heaps  of  what 
are  apparently  scraps  of  dirty  w'rinkled  leather,  but 
which  on  enquiry  prove  to  be  some  of  the  many  varieties 
of  edible  fungi.  Truth  to  tell,  these  latter  as  I  see  them 
now  are  hardly  appetising,  but  when  they  figure  as 
'■'champignons"  upon  the  menu  of  to-night's  dinner,  I 
find  they  are  not  to  be  despised. 

In  the  old  Burghof  just  behind  the  Laubengasse  on 
our  right,  the  Counts  of  Tirol  held  winter  residence, 
and  we  must  not  omit  to  pay  their  shades  a  visit.  Built 
over  four  hundred  years  ago  by  Archduke  Siegmund, 
this  typical  isfh  century  house  boasted  the  Kaiser 
Maximilian  as  a  not  infrequent  visitor,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  Burg  is  a  contemporary 
portrait-relief  in  carved  wood  of  the  I'lmpcror,   in  whose 
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melancholy  eye  and  wistful  smile  we  seem  to  recognise 
the  writer  of  that  yearning  rhyme  on  the  walls  of 
Tratzberg.  Four  other  specimens  of  15th  century 
wood-carving  that  rank  among  the  finest  existing  in 
this  branch  of  art  are  also  of  much  historic  value.  They 
bear,  respectively,  the  arms  of  Tirol,  of  the  ancient 
escutcheon  of  Austria,  of  that  adopted  at  a  later  day, 
and  of  Scotland — the  last  in  allusion  to  the  marriage  of 
Siegmund  to  Eleonore  of  Scotland.  Interesting 
grisaille  frescoes  of  these  nuptials  cover  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  that  forms  a  part  of  the  Burg,  and  here  also 
are  two  superb  Gothic  processional  staves.  Well  may 
they  be  exceptionally  rich  in  design  and  perfect  in 
execution.  They  belonged  to  the  ancient  Guild  of 
"Wine-growers,"  and  the  grape  has  never  spelt  poverty 
to  its  patrons.  Apart  from  the  special  relics  hoarded 
here,  the  old  Burg  is  a  very  delightful  lingering-place. 
The  sun,  high  in  the  heavens,  floods  with  radiance  the 
tiny  battlemented  court,  illumines  the  frescoes  with 
which  it  is  enlivened,  and  pours  its  mellow  light  into 
old-world  panelled  rooms,  home-like  and  comfortable 
still  with  antique  furnishing.  Chests,  cupboards,  tables 
and  wainscotting  are  carved  in  Tiroler-Gothic  fashion 
which,  with  its  leaning  to  perpendicular  lines  and  some- 
what severe  geometrical  pattern,  is  restrained  yet 
wonderfully  rich  in  effect.  A  vagrant  fancy  might 
almost  see  therein  the  expression  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  stern  and  narrow,  yet  picturesque,  Tirolese  nature. 
Sometimes,  though  not  here,  the  carving  is  painted  with 
bright  blues  and  reds,  and  picked  out  with  gilding,  and 
then  it  becomes  barbaric  in  its  crude  and  violently 
contrasted  colour,   but  more  often   the  soft  warm   tints 
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of    old    oak    and   "Zirbel"    (Pinus    Cembra)    are    left 
unspoilt. 

When  North  winds  blew  and  the  air  outside  was  thick 
with  whirling  flakes  (and  such  days  do  come,  though 
singly  and  far  between,  in  the  short  winter  of  the  South) 
it  must  have  been  good  to  gather  in  these  panelled  rooms 
around  the  magnificent  stoves  of  moulded  faience,  while 
the  pine  logs  crackled  merrily.  But  for  three-quarters 
of  the  year  the  breezy  halls  of  Schloss  Tirol  were  surely 
better. 

Let  us  mount  thither,  first  by  stony  tracks  between 
the  vineyards  that  cut  across  the  broad  winding  paths  of 
the  magnificent  "Tappeinerweg"  and  then  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  that  backs  the  town  so  greenly.  In 
"Anno  '9"  this  ridge,  the  Kiichelburg,  was  repeatedly 
the  scene  of  desperate  fighting.  Well  may  the  grapes 
that  hang  thick  on  its  trellised  slopes  be  purple.  The 
soil  from  which  the  vines  spring  was  moistened  by  the 
freely  offered  blood  of  native  patriotism,  and  proudly 
the  heart  of  the  Tirolese  must  beat  as  he  treads  the 
terraces. 

Soon  we  come  to  the  village  of  Tirol,  after  which  the 
way  lies  through  a  long  tunnel,  piercing  a  landslip 
which  in  1680  not  only  destroyed  the  approaches  to  the 
Castle,  but  carried  away  a  large  portion — thirty-six 
rooms — of  the  older  part  of  the  building  itself.  Now  we 
curve  round  a  chestnut  shaded  ravine,  pausing  a  second 
to  notice  below  on  the  left  the  much  restored  castle  of 
Brunnenberg,  once  part  of  the  outworks  of  Schloss 
Tirol,  and  high  on  the  right  a  group  of  curious  "earth 
pyramids,"  and  in  two  minutes  more  we  are  at  the  gates 
of  the  castle. 
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Apart  from  the  historic  associations  of  Schloss  Tirol 
there  is  much  of  interest  to  claim  attention.  Chiefly 
perhaps  the  extremely  curious  sculptures  on  the  portal 
of  the  great  Rittersaal  and  on  that  of  the  chapel  adjoin- 
ing. Their  possible  significance  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  ;  the  Custodian  of  the  Schloss  may  glibly 
inform  you  that  they  typify  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Paganism,  but  none  of  the  archaeologists  who  have 
made  them  a  special  study  have  succeeded  in  satisfac- 
torily solving  the  riddle  they  present.  The  consensus 
of  opinion,  however,  assigns  the  origin  of  the  ideas 
symbolised  to  a  great  variety  of  peoples  and  periods. 
Close  affinity  may  be  observed  between  these  sculptures 
and  certain  others  on  the  Chapel  of  the  Zenoberg  than 
which  however,  the  ones  now  before  us  are  even  more 
mysterious. 

In  the  Tympanum  of  the  arch  of  the  Rittersaal  we 
see  a  figure  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  represent  an 
angel  in  the  act  of  blessing ;  by  others  Harpokrates 
holding  a  lotus ;  it  may,  again,  be  the  angel  of  death 
or  a  heathen  genius  with  extinguished  torch.  The 
animals  repeated  on  either  side  of  the  doorway — a  lion, 
a  ram,  and  a  panther — would  seem  to  support  the 
Harpokrates  theory.  The  curiously  shaped  sleeves  of 
this  female  figure  on  the  left  below  undoubtedly  belong 
to  the  I  ith  century,  for  similarly  cut  sleeves  are  found  on 
a  frescoed  figure  in  the  Cathedral  of  Trient,  which  dates 
from  this  period,  to  which  the  supporting  pillars  with 
heads  instead  of  capitals  may  also  be  ascribed.  On  the 
arch  itself  we  find  an  eagle,  doves  drinking  (a  symbol 
common  in  Roman  architecture,  and  possibly  represent- 
ing    ihe '' piilli    augur  ales,'' the    sacred    fowl    of    the 
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augurs),  a  winged  griffin,  two  beasts,  together  with  a 
human  figure,  a  boar  horned  like  a  stag,  and  a  dragon. 
Who  will  venture  to  tell  their  meaning  ? 

A  still  greater  enigma  is  offered  by  the  portal  of  the 
chapel.  Here  in  the  tympanum  we  have  the  Crucifixion, 
while  on  the  arch  are  savage  men,  an  ape,  a  hand 
upraised  in  wrath  or  blessing — the  Gordian  knot  without 
beginning  or  end,  then  the  purely  Egyptian  symbols  of 
figures  with  wings  and  birds'  heads.  To  the  right  of  the 
portal  is  a  lion  and  a  most  extraordinary  group,  which 
it  has  been  suggested  may  be  intended  for  either  the 
Laocoon,  for  Moloch,  the  devourer  of  children,  or  for 
Jonah,  represented  both  in  the  act  of  entrance  into  and 
of  exit  from  the  whale.  Below  is  a  dragon  defeated  by 
an  eagle.  On  the  left  is  what  may  be  Samson,  or 
Hercules  taming  the  Nemean  lion,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  vanquishes  the  Eryminean  boar.  Below  this 
appears  what  some  interpret  as  Adam  and  Eve,  others 
as  the  garden  of  Hesperides,  or  as  the  Lares  of  the 
Ancients,  which  are  occasionally  found  represented  by 
a  tree  encircled  with  a  serpent  at  the  bottom.  The 
figure  at  the  bottom  may  be  either  Mithras,  the  patron 
of  animals,  or  Chiron  the  Centaur.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  Chiron  who  brought  up  and  educated 
Hercules. 

The  only  point  on  which  archaeologists  agree  in  the 
heated  discussions  to  which  these  sculptures  have  given 
rise,  is  their  period,  which  they  unanimously  place  in 
the  nth  century.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  sculptor 
who  chiselled  them  had  seen  and  heard  much  in  his 
travels  without  corresponding  comprehension  of  its  sig- 
nificance, and  that  out  of  a  chaotic  mass  of  recollections 
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this  incoherent  medley  was  evolved  for  the  bewilderment 
of  posterity.  Another  theory  put  forward  is  that  they 
were  used  by  the  secret  cult  of  the  Gnostics,  whose 
apostle  Harpokrates  of  Alexandria  taught  in  the  second 
century  A.D. 

The  Gnostics  whose  creed  upheld  the  ideal  and 
spiritual  in  opposition  to  the  material  and  anthropo- 
morphic side  of  the  established  Christian  religion,  are 
well  known  to  have  habitually  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  in  a  manner  intelligible  only  to 
those  initiated,  to  their  peculiar  doctrines,  to  which 
many  of  the  sculptured  details  described  above  seem 
capable  of  being  brought  into  symbolic  connection. 

Both  portals  have  inner  frames  intricately  carved 
with  conventional  ornament,  among  which  the  Gordian 
knot  is  conspicuous. 

Sculptures  precisely  similar  in  style,  but  less  ambigu- 
ous in  their  significance  than  those  of  the  doorways, 
encircle  the  arch  of  the  lower  choir  in  the  chapel.  Here 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  Man,  the  Lion, 
the  Bull,  and  the  Eagle  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with 
the  Lamb  in  the  centre. 

Of  a  period  but  little  later  these  carvings  are  some 
patches  of  12th  century  fresco,  of  great  simplicity  of 
line  and  colour,  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  twin 
choirs — one  superseding  the  other — in  this  architectur- 
ally interesting  chapel.  A  tiny  but  brilliant  fragment 
of  stained  glass  points  to  the  next  century,  and  a 
hundred  years  later  again  saw  the  production  of  the 
altar  piece.  It  is  a  bit  of  excellent  Gothic  carving  by 
Bacher.  Under  beautiful  Gothic  canopies  we  see 
S.  Barbara,  flanked  by  S.  Martin  with  his  goose  and 
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S.  Vigilius  with  a  shoe.  I  note  these  latter  details 
while  seated  in  the  carved  and  canopied  seat  that  was 
Countess  Margaret's  place  of  honour.  Behind  it  was 
found  a  horse  shoe,  which  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
believe  was  the  one  that,  cast  by  her  horse,  used  years 
ago  to  hang  on  the  chapel  door,  but  I  am  afraid,  I  am 
very  much  afraid,  that  this  shoe  is  of  too  modern  a  form 
to  make  good  its  claim  to  such  distinction  !  A  story  of 
which  I  positively  refuse  to  be  defrauded  attaches  to  the 
huge  crucifix  above  the  arch  of  the  choir.  Surely,  if  it 
does  look  as  if  it  had  come  straight  from  the  hands  of 
painter  and  gilder,  renovation  on  an  extensive  scale 
could  not  but  be  the  fate  of  a  crucifix  whose  speciality 
it  was  to  drop  a  piece  of  itself  wherever  a  reigning 
Count  of  Tirol — in  the  direct  line — died.  The  largest 
piece  fell  when  Meinhard  III.,  the  son  of  Margaret,  died 
in  1363 — as  the  last  of  his  line.  On  this  occasion,  too, 
till  the  funeral  was  over,  blood  flowed  from,  the  side  of 
the  figure. 

Another  tradition,  in  which  I  for  one  am  delighted  to 
believe,  attributes  the  exquisite  embroidery  of  a  cope 
that  hangs  on  the  chapel  wall  to  Margaret  Maultasch. 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  this  belligerent  lady,  whose 
very  flirtations  were  reported  to  be  ogreish,  possessed  at 
least  one  feminine  accomplishment! 

The  troubles  of  "Anno  '9"  are  responsible  for  the 
melancholy  fact  that  only  one  of  the  dainty  coupled 
pillars  that  divide  the  windows  of  the  Kaiseraal  retains 
its  original  richly-sculptured  capital,  though  two  equally 
ancient  escaped  destruction  in  the  Porch.  What  a 
series  of  pictures  these  windows  frame ! 

My  gaze  roams  over  Meran,  dreaming  a  thousand  feet 
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below  me  in  the  sun-baked  valley,  to  the  green  hills  in 
whose  sudden  dip  the  little  chapel  of  S.  Caterina, 
silhoutted  against  the  Northern  sky,  is  a  sign  post  of  a 
charming  Alpine  path  that  leads  over  high  levels,  and 
upland  dales  to  Sarntheim  in  the  Sarnthal :  it  scales  the 
silver  threaded  slopes  that  lead  to  Vintschgau  till  it  leaps 
to  the  glittering  peaks  of  Ortler  and  Konigspitz :  it 
travels  southward  to  where  the  gates  of  Italy  are  open- 
ing. I  love  most  to  linger  here  at  eventide  when  the 
porphyry  mountains  that  divide  Adige  and  Talfer  are 
glowing  purple  in  the  last  gleams  of  setting  sun,  and 
the  Mendel  ranges  are  sombre  against  a  sky  of  maize 
and  citron,  but  at  all  and  any  time  the  prospect  from 
these  lordly  windows  is  fair,  and  long  will  the  exquisite 
picture  remain  in  the  mind's  gallery. 

There  are  many  paths  that  will  lead  hence  down  again 
to  the  work-a-day  world.  The  one  usually  followed 
passes  S.  Peter,  the  hamlet  close  to  the  castle  on  the 
west.  Its  white  church  is  very  old,  as  well  it  may  be, 
for,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  we  are  told,  it  was  built  at  a 
time  when  there  were  only  seven  Christians  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  they  were  dwarfs.  Poor  little  men  ! 
They  built  and  they  built  and  they  built,  but  as  soon 
as  they  began  the  roof,  the  giants  who  "once  upon  a 
time"  inhabited  Schloss  Tirol,  would  lean  over  the 
battlements  and  demolish  the  whole  affair  with  a  touch 
of  their  little  fingers.  The  dwarfs  were  in  the  depths  of 
despair  till  at  last,  while  the  giants  were  asleep,  they 
succeeded  in  building  their  Church  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night,  and  once  finished,  the  wicked  men  had  no 
power  to  harm  it.  Certainly  the  glorious  achievement 
took  place  in  the  winter,  but  even  then  it  is  no  joke  to 
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erect  a  whole  church  between  sun  and  sun,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  S.  Peter's  is  not  only  very  ancient  but 
very  tiny. 

To-day,  instead  of  making  this  slight  circuit,  we  have 
other  things  in  view,  and  down  to  the  plain  we  plunge 
with  headlong  directedness.  Well  might  the  thoughts 
of  him  who  sculptured  the  Chapel  arch  of  Schloss  Tirol 
have  turned  to  gardens,  whether  those  of  Eden  or  those 
of  the  Hesperides.  Our  way  is  through  groves  and 
alleys  so  thickly  hung  with  pears  and  apples,  figs  and 
peaches,  under  roofs  of  chestnut  and  walnut,  so  thickly 
interwoven,  that  it  is  but  fleeting  glimpses  we  catch  of 
distant  blue  hillside  or  sapphire  sky.  As  for  the  vines 
— the  peasantry  who  believe  that  when  the  Kiichelberg 
is  completely  tapestried  with  them  the  last  day  will  come, 
must  surely  be  shaking  in  their  shoes.  Their  bowers 
fill  every  bit  of  open,  they  wreathe  the  wayside  shrines, 
holding  purple  clusters  to  the  lips  of  the  dying  figure  on 
the  Cross,  they  canopy  the  trellised  verandahs  (here 
called  Pergl'n — no  far  cry  to  the  Pergola  of  Italy)  of 
the  meanest  cottage,  making  it  a  thing  of  beauty,  they 
call  to  us  thirsty  wayfarers  with  invitation,  which  it 
needs  all  the  warning  of  the  thorn-bunched  "Saltner- 
pratzel"  to  counteract.  Who  knows  how  long  good 
resolution  might  endure?  Luckily  in  half-an-hour  we 
are  at  Gratsch,  the  village  to  the  east  of  Meran,  on  the 
plain  shaded  by  Kiichelberg,  and  for  one  penny  we  can 
tuck  away  greater  quantities  of  magnificent  grapes  than 
are  good  for  us,  and  leave  our  conscience  clear. 

On  the  shady  balcony  of  the  inn  "Bei'm  Kircher"  (by 
the  Church)  we  will  taste  the  far-famed  Muscateller  of 
Gratsch.     Nectar  of  the  gods!     T>ong   I   sit   before  the 
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bossy  olive-tinted  "Romer-glas"  brimming  with  molten 
topaz,  fragrant  and  velvety,  and  when  we  go  our  way, 
it  is  in  glorious  mood. 

There  is  another  fairy  path  of  which  I  wot,  all  roofed 
and  hedged  with  interwoven  vine.  The  light  that  pene- 
trates makes  flickering  mosaic  of  crysolite  and  emerald 
below,  and  perfumed  clusters  hang  within  reach  of  hand 
and  mouth  above.  Heaven  and  earth  shimmer  roseate 
before  me,  nought  seems  impossible — laurel  wreaths 
dangle  close  to  vision  as  the  grapes  overhead,  and  I 
am  in  charity  with  all  mankind. 

When  lo  !  The  dream  is  rudely  broken  !  A  form  of 
savage  horror  bars  the  way  with  pointed  halberd.  Has 
the  good  wine  of  Gratsch  fired  my  brain  ?  Has  this  in- 
carnation of  prehistoric  barbarism  risen  through  tho 
centuries  at  the  call  of  heated  fancy  ?  The  figure  before 
me  is  tall  and  sinewy,  and  its  height  is  augmented  by  a 
terrific  head  dress,  mitre-shaped,  and  composed  of  fur 
and  feather  and  other  spoils  of  the  chase,  eagle  and  hawk, 
jay  and  black-cock,  have  been  laid  under  tribute,  and 
foxes'  tails,  many  as  those  of  which  Samson  made  such 
original  use,  hang  down  on  either  side  a  swarthy  face. 
A  sort  of  breastplate  of  boar's  tusks  gleams  white  across 
a  vest  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  braces  of  undressed  hide.  A 
jacket,  also  of  undressed  leather,  curiously  slashed  and 
looped  with  leather  straps,  reaches  barely  to  the  waist, 
which  is  girdled  by  a  broad  belt  stitched  with  porcupine 
quills.  Truculent  jack-boots  and  chamois  skin  breeches 
all  seem  unholy,  while  the  pistol  firmly  grasped,  and 
halberd,  thrust  and  pointed,  are  eloquent  of  menace  !  Is 
this  curse  or  threat  that  reaches  me,  muttered  by  bearded 
lips  !     No,  it  is  but  the  rhymed  doggerel  with  which  the 
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Saltner  demands  the  customary  toll,  and  which  has  sur- 
vived the  flight  of  time  together  with  the  costume  and 
weapons  of  the  mediaeval  keepers  of  the  vineyard.  A  few 
Heller  bestowed,  and  I  am  free  to  wander  where  I  will, 
followed  by  a  pious  "Behiit'  Gott,"  which  seems  incon- 
gruous as  coming  from  the  heathenish  apparition  that 
utters  it.* 

As  you  saunter  back  to  Meran  you  will  notice  the  literal 
"boards"  of  a  roughly  carpentered  open-air  theatre  on 
your  right.  Let  not  the  traveller  who  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  himself    in    late  Spring  or  Autumn  in  this 

*The  Saltner  in  his  traditional  dress  is  peculiar  to  this  district  of  Meran, 
but  it  is  becoming  every  year  a  rarer  sight.  No  lover  of  the  strange  and 
savagely  picturesque  should  miss  a  chance  of  seeing  him.  The  word 
"  Saltner  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "  Saltus  "  (a  forest),  a  German 
termination  having  replaced  the  original  one,  and  in  its  old  sense  meant 
the  "  guardian  of  the  forests,"  though  in  course  of  time  it  has  come  to 
indicate  that  of  the  grape  alone.  His  post  is  no  sinecure,  for  day  and 
night  the  Saltner  must  be  on  duty.  Occasionally  serious  collision  occurs 
with  nocturnal  gangs  of  pilfering  Italian  workmen,  in  which  case  the 
Saltner  gives  the  alarm  and  summons  assistance  by  firing  his  pistol.  But 
the  position  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  particularly  honourable  one  ;  only 
men  of  irreproachable  character  are  appointed  ;  and  till  within  thirty  years 
ago  the  annual  "  hiring  "  was  accompanied  by  ceremonies  that  were 
quite  impressively  solemn,  even  a  certain  dress  being  prescribed  to  the 
applicants.  The  "  election  "  is  made  on  August  loth,  and  on  the  14th 
the  Saltner  begin  their  duties  by  placing  bunches  of  thorn — if  not 
"  Priitzl  " — on  the  gate  of  every  vineyard  in  their  beat.  Formerly  it  was 
usual  for  the  "  Biirgermeister  "  and  two  of  hfs  "  Rath  "  to  pay  a  surprise 
visit  from  time  to  time  to  their  Saltner  at  night.  Th^y  would  tap  thrice 
on  the  gate  of  the  vineyard  with  the  grape  knife,  and  if  no  answer  came 
would  go  to  the  hut  of  thatch  and  leaves,  which  is  still  the  Saltncr's  only 
shelter.  Were  he  not  within,  his  chance  of  re-engagement  for  llio  follow- 
ing year  was  gone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  found  as  his  post,  he  would 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  inn  (after  removal  of  his  pistol  in  order  to  prevent 
his  giving  notice  to  his  colleagues  of  the  inspection),  and  regaled  with  wine 
and  meat.  Though  the  duties  of  the  Saltner  are  onerous,  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  assessed  highly  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  One  krone  (loid.) 
a  day  with  food,  or  three  kronen  without,  is  the  average  rate  of  pay. 
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thrice  blessed  region  omit  to  attend  one  of  the  historic 
plays  performed  here  at  these  times.  No  more  stirring 
picture  can  be  imagined  than  an  episode  of  "Anno  9" 
represented  on  its  stage.  The  actual  guns  that  breathed 
defiance  at  Napoleon's  troops  from  Kiichelberg  or  slopes 
of  Marling  again  send  forth  their  heavy  thunder  from 
the  very  spots  enshrined  in  history — the  actors  are  the 
great  grandchildren  of  those  that  took  part  in  the  great 
tragedy,  and  their  costumes  have  descended  together 
with  the  spirit  that  makes  them  play  with  such  vivacity 
characters  inherited  rather  than  assumed.  Magnificent 
arrangements  of  colour,  t©  which  the  national  costume 
of  Tirol  lends  itself  so  bravely,  artistic  grouping  and  use 
of  accessories  which  are  heir-looms  as  well  as  stage  pro- 
perties, bear  witness  to  the  artistic  instinct  that  is  inherent 
in  every  Tirolese,  while  interesting  bye-play,  and  sug- 
gestive allusion  throw  light  on  many  an  old  custom. 
Music  and  song  alike  are  typical  of  Tirol,  and  I  know  no 
spot  where  its  past  history  and  daily  life  may  be  more 
pleasantly  studied  than  from  a  seat  in  the  peasant  theatre 
of  Meran. 

And  now,  homeward  through  the  gathering  twilight 
— past  the  little  Capucin  Monastery  where  Archdukes 
are  sepulchred,  and  down  the  Rennweg,  where  those 
that  wish  to  trace  the  "Via  crucis  "  of  the  martyr  of 
Mantua  will  find  the  house  in  which  he  faced  the  Com- 
missioners of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  slept 
his  last  on  the  soil  of  his  native  valley. 

My  heart  is  heavy,  and  my  steps  are  slow,  for  to-mor- 
row farewells  must  be  said,  and — with  vows  of  speediest 
return — I  shall  press  the  kiss  of  parting  on  the  hand  of 
my  fair  Lady  of  Meran. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

The   Passeierthal 

The  valley  that  cleaves  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  North 
of  Meran  is  holy  ground  to  the  Tirolese,  and  the 
"  Wirthshaus  am  Sand "  is  his  Mecca.  For  here 
Andreas  Hofer  was  born,  here  he  grew  to  manhood,  and 
here  a  happy  married  life  was  spent  till  the  storms  of 
"Anno  '9"  burst  like  thunder  over  the  peaceful  house- 
hold. 

The  period  between  1796  and  1810  was  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  in  the  History  of  Tirol.  It  was  also 
one  so  peculiarlly  illustrative  of  the  national  character, 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  some 
length.  By  the  defeat  f)f  the  Austriansby  the  French  at 
Lodi,  on  May  loth,  1796,  Lombardy  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  who  at  once  invested  Mantua.  An 
army  under  General  Wurmser  was  hastily  despatched 
to  its  relief,  but,  repulsed  and  followed  by  the  I'^rench, 
was  forced  to  re-cross  the  Tirolese  frontier.  Fighting 
took  place  in  the  narrow  passes  below  and  about  Trent. 
The  Tiroler  Schutzen  (volunteer  riflemen)  flew  to  arms 
in  the  tlefen<o  of  their  beloved  country,  and  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  the  regular  troops,  succeeded  in  driving  the  foe 
over  the  border.  In  the  Autumn  the  latter  returned  to 
the  charge,  to  be  again  forced  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss. 
But  though  the  French  failed  to  make  good  their  foot- 
ing, the  Austrians  on  the  other  hand  were  powerless  to 
prevent  the  fall  of  Mantua,  which  capitulated  on  the  2nd 
February  of  the  following  year. 

Napoleon  now  prepared  to  take  offensive  measures 
against  Austria  herself,  and  General  Joubert  received 
orders  to  make  his  way  through  Tirol  in  order  to  join 
forces  with  the  main  army  in  Carinthia.  With  but  a 
small  number  of  troops  at  their  command,  the  Austrian 
Generals,  Kerpen  and  Laudon,  were  unable  to  prevent 
Joubert's  advance,  which,  however,  was  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. Only  after  overcoming  obstinate  resistance  at 
Lavis,  Salurn  and  Tramin  could  the  French  make  vic- 
torious entry  into  Bozen,  and  later  into  Brixen. 

Meanwhile  the  alarm  of  war  had  roused  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  never  long  dormant  in  the  Tirolese  heart.  The 
reserve  was  called  out,  and  12,000  veterans  assembled 
at  Sterzing,  where  plans  were  laid  to  intercept  the  enemy 
in  his  further  march.  On  April  ist  the  open  valley 
above  Brixen  was  the  theatre  of  a  murderous  conflict. 
The  Tirolese,  disappointed  of  the  promised  aid  of  the 
Pustertaler,  failed  to  entirely  destroy  the  army  of  the 
invader,  which  nevertheless  was  weakened  to  a  degree 
that  shattered  the  morale  of  officers  and  men.  Simul- 
taneously General  Laudon  attacked  the  detachment  that 
had  been  left  behind  to  garrison  Bozen  with  such  energy 
that  the  French  soldiers  retreated  to  Brixen.  Meeting 
here  with  the  victorious  Tirolese,  they  were  compelled 
to  continue  their  flight  as  best  they  could,  through  the 
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Pustertal  to  Carinthia.     By  April  14th  Tirol  could  boast 
that  the  last  enemy  had  been  driven  from  her  soil. 

Except  in  Tirol,  however,  the  stars  in  their  courses 
seemed  to  fight  against  Austria.  The  near  approach  of 
Napoleon  and  his  determined  attitude  compelled  the 
Emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  which 
gave  the  Netherlands  and  Lombardy  to  France  in 
exchange  for  certain  portions  of  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
In  1799  war  between  France  and  Austria  again  broke 
out,  and  French  armies  entered  Tirol.  At  Taufers  and 
Nauders,  in  the  Vintschgau,  they  carried  all  before  them. 
Happily  reverses  in  Italy  and  Germany  caused  their 
recall  to  Switzerland,  and  the  garrison  left  behind  in 
Taufers  was  forced  to  evacuate  that  place,  though  with 
heavy  loss  of  killed  and  wounded  to  the  Austrians.  In 
Vorarlberg  the  troops  of  Massena  met  with  no  better 
success.  But  though  in  1800  again  repulsed,  the  French 
finally  established  themselves  in  Tirol,  where  they  main- 
tained their  supremacy  till  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1 801. 

In  1804  Napoleon  assumed  the  Imperial  crown.  Fail- 
ing to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
he  once  more  involved  the  whole  of  Europe  in  war.  A 
league  was  formed  by  France,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg 
and  several  of  the  smaller  German  States  against  Aus- 
tria. Victory  after  victory  covered  the  arms  of  Napoleon 
with  glory,  and  Tirol  was  again  a  prey  to  invasion.  For 
a  time  the  Archduke  Johann  successfully  opposed  the 
French  under  Marshal  Ney,  but  fickle  Fortune  deserting 
him,  Tirol  was  finally  compelled  to  submission,  passing, 
together  with  the  Vorarlberg,  by  the  Treaty  of  Press- 
burg,  to  Bavaria. 
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To  the  Tirolese,  stunned  by  the  unexpected  turn  of 
events,  one  consolation  alone  remained  in  the  solemn 
undertaking  given  by  Bavaria  that  they  should  retain 
their  old  Constitution  and  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  old  rights  and  privileges.  Had  this  promise  been 
kept  it  is  possible  that  Tirol  had  resigned  herself  to  her 
fate,  but  Bavaria  respected  not  her  bond,  and  all  too  soon 
the  illegal  imposition  of  new  taxes,  compulsory  enlist- 
ment, and,  worse  than  all,  interference  in  matters  of 
religion,  embittered  a  people  whose  hearts  had  ever 
remained  true  to  their  hereditary  rulers.  At  last  the 
yoke  became  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Encouraged,  nay 
actively  supported  by  the  Emperor,  who  sent  his 
brother,  the  Archduke  Johann,  to  confer  with  them, 
leagues  were  formed  for  the  liberation  of  the  country, 
while  the  leading  men  of  the  different  valleys,  conspicu- 
ous among  them  Andreas  Hofer,  landlord  of  the  Sand 
Inn,  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  hastened  to  Vienna  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  intended  rising. 

War  against  France  was  now  declared  by  Austria,  and 
in  August,  1809,  troops  under  Chasteler  marched 
through  the  Pustertal  to  South  Tirol,  received  every- 
where with  frenzied  enthusiasm.  The  Bavarian  garri- 
sons, too  weak  to  attempt  resistance,  retreated  before 
the  black  and  yellow  banners,  harassed  at  every  step 
by  the  peasantry,  who  turned  out  armed  with  pitchforks, 
scythes,  antediluvian  muskets,  anything  indeed  in  the 
nature  of  a  weapon  upon  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands,  to  assist  in  driving  the  hated  strangers  from  the 
land.  At  Lorenzen  and  Miihlbach,  Tirolese  and  Bava- 
rians came  into  bloody  collision,  and  in  both  cases  the 
former  carried  the   day,  the    enemy  barely  contriving, 
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with     greatly     diminished     forces,    to     fall     back     on 
Innsbruck. 

Hofer,  meanwhile,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian 
Major  Teimer,  had  caused  the  tocsin  to  sound  in  every 
village,  summoning  his  countrymen  to  arms.  At  the  head 
of  the  Passeierer  he  crossed  the  Jaufen  and,  dropping 
down,  as  if  from  the  clouds,  upon  Sterzing,  took  prisoner 
the  whole  of  the  troops  left  there  in  garrison.  At  the 
same  time  Josef  Speckbacher — the  second  of  the  trio  of 
heroes  whose  names  will  be  held  in  reverence  as  long  as 
patriotism  and  self-devotion  find  an  echo  in  Tirolese 
hearts — led  the  men  to  victory  over  the  Bavarians  in  the 
valley  of  the  Inn. 

The  enemy,  however,  continued  to  pour  reinforce- 
ments into  Innsbruck,  and  on  April  12th  attacked  the 
Tirolese  who  had  assembled  in  force  on  the  surrounding 
hills.  Fighting  began  in  the  early  morning,  and  was 
carried  on  with  varying  success  till  the  arrival  of 
Speckbacher  with  the  Hall  contingent  turned  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.  By  1 1  a.m.  Innsbruck  was  released  from  her 
captivity.  A  small  number  only  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
made  their  escape,  galloping  at  full  speed  along  the  valley 
of  the  Inn.  From  the  watch-towers  of  Hall  they  were 
observed,  and  the  church  bells  sounded  the  alarm.  Led 
by  Josef  Straub,  the  landlord  of  the  "Krone"  Inn,  the 
brave  Biirger  intercepted  the  fugitives,  to  whom  no 
course  was  open  but  surrender.  Next  day  the  French 
and  Bavarians,  who  had  lied  before  Hofer,  came  hasting' 
down  the  Brenner,  all  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  their 
comrades.  At  Wilten  thev  encountered  bands  of  armed 
peasantry,  flushed  with  the  victories  of  yesterday,  and, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  had  only  the  choice  of  death  or 
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captivity.  General  Bisson  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  with  his 
whole  force  became  the  prisoners  of  the  Tirolese.  In 
Italian  Tirol,  Hofer  and  Chasteler  distinguished  them- 
selves no  less  signally  than  Speckbacher  in  the  Inntal, 
defeating  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  near  Volano  and 
at  other  points.  The  victory  on  the  17th  April  by  the 
Archduke  John  over  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  at  Sacile  led  to 
the  final  evacuation  of  South  Tirol,  and  the  whole  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Kufstein,  was  again  free 
from  the  chains  of  slavery. 

But  while  the  French  had  to  own  themselves  worsted 
in  Tirol — their  discomfiture  was  but  momentary.  In  May 
the  fall  of  Vienna  enabled  Napoleon  to  despatch  a  fresh 
contingent  of  troops  under  Marshal  Ney  to  effect  again 
the  subjugation  of  the  undaunted  mountaineers.  They 
carried  all  before  them,  wreaking  cruel  vengeance  on  the 
inhabitants  of  town  and  valley,  and  leaving  hideous 
ruin  in  their  rear.  A  spirit  of  even  deadlier  enmity  than 
before  was  thus  kindled  among  a  people  who  had  no 
more  to  lose,  but  all  to  gain,  by  resistance,  and  an 
impassioned  appeal  from  the  Sandwirt,  Andreas  Hofer, 
met  with  instant  universal  response. 

On  May  25th  Hofer  with  the  men  of  the  valleys  of 
Passeyr,  Eisack,  and  Etsch,  took  up  his  position  on  Berg 
Isel,  that  greenly  wooded  eminence  South  of  Innsbruck, 
and  West  of  the  river  Sill.  For  some  days  nothing  but 
skirmishing  took  place.  The  invaders  dared  not  attempt 
to  storm  the  heights  in  the  face  of  the  well-directed  fire  of 
the  Schiitzen,  which  never  missed  its  mark,  while  the 
Tiroler  did  not  as  yet  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  plains  below.    Both  sides,  how- 
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ever,  were  largely  reinforced,  and  on  the  29th,  the  first 
battle  of  Berg  Isel  was  fought.  Hofer  was  supported 
throughout  by  the  third  of  the  famous  brotherhood  of 
"Anno  '9,"  the  Capucin  Monk  Joachim  Haspinger,  who 
not  only  encouraged  those  who  fought  by  exhortation, 
and  comforted  the  dying  by  absolution,  but  actually  led 
one  detachment  in  person,  brandishing  his  crucifix  as  if 
it  had  been  the  butt-end  of  a  musket.  Speckbacher  and 
Straub  had  meanwhile  done  noble  duty  at  Hall  and 
Volders,  where  they  held  the  enemy  in  check,  and  thus 
prevented  any  attack  upon  Hofer  in  the  rear.  All  day 
long  the  battle  raged.  At  last,  when  evening  fell,  the 
French  and  Bavarians  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At 
midnight  Innsbruck  was  evacuated,  and  the  allies,  after 
fearful  toil  and  peril,  made  good  their  escape  to  Kufstein, 
and  crossed  the  Bavarian  frontier.  At  Scharnitz  and 
Leutasch  the  Bavarians  met  with  no  better  fortune,  while 
the  Vorarlberger  also  were  successful  in  driving  the 
enemy  across  the  borders.  By  June  ist  Tirol  had  so 
completely  cast  off  the  despot's  yoke  that  not  a  single 
foreign  soldier  remained  within  her  gales.  In  the 
fortress  of  Kufstein  alone  the  Bavarian  lion  took  up  his 
last  stand. 

While  these  events  were  happening  in  Tirol,  the  Arch- 
duke Johann  had  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Aspern. 
But  on  the  6th  July  the  French  victory  of  Wagram 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Napoleon.  A  truce  was 
arranged  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which  the  Emperor 
Franz  undertook  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Tirol  and 
Vorarlberg,  and  Napoleon  was  left  free  to  work  his  will 
on  the  unhappy  land.  An  army  of  5,000  men  was  sent 
thither  under  Lffcbx  re  ;  ilie  poasantrv  who  had  received 
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the  news  of  the  battle  of  Wagram  as  an  artifice  of  the 
enemy  and  had  retired,  secure  as  they  thought  in  victory, 
to  their  homes,  were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  French,  and  the  conquest  of  Tirol  seemed 
a  foregone  conclusion.  A  price  was  set  upon  the  heads 
of  the  peasant  leaders — now  regarded  not  as  patriots,  but 
as  rebels. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  and  the  people  were  again 
in  revolt.  Victory  after  victory  fell  to  courage  spurred 
by  enthusiasm.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  near  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  Franzensfeste, 
between  Mittewald  and  Oberau,  desperate  fighting  was 
carried  on  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Bavarians  retired  on  Sterzing,  leaving  almost  half  of 
their  number  on  the  field  of  battle.  When  Lefebvre,  who 
had  remained  in  Innsbruck,  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his 
soldiers,  he  hastened  with  a  large  force  up  the  Brenner 
and  made  his  way,  although  with  difficulty,  to  Sterzing, 
where,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  out  his  original 
intention  of  marching  upon  Brixen,  he  decided  to  stay 
until  he  could  be  joined  bv  the  divisions  under  General 
Rusca,  already  on  their  way  through  the  Pustertal.  The 
object  of  another  column  coming  up  from  Italy  under 
General  Peyri,  was  to  fall  upon  the  Tirolese  in  the  rear. 
Both  Rusca  and  Peyri,  however,  found  their  progress 
barred  by  the  peasantry,  while  the  troops  which 
attempted  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Lefebvre  through  the 
Vintschgau  met  with  no  better  fortune.  So  complete 
was  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter  that  only  a  handful  of 
fugitives,  evading  pursuit,  succeeded  in  reaching  Inns- 
bruck, and  carried  the  news  of  these  fresh  reverses  to 
Lefebvre,  who,  under  immense  difficulty,  had  meanwhile 
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fallen  back  on  that  city.  Once  more  Innsbruck  became 
the  centre  of  the  storm.  The  patriot  forces  had  all  this 
time  been  steadily  increasing,  the  peasantry  hastening, 
musket  in  hand,  from  every  valley  and  mountain  hamlet, 
to  aid  in  the  defence  of  home  and  hearth.  Under  Hofer, 
Speckbacher,  and  Haspinger  they  took  up  strong 
positions  on,  or  about  Berg  Isel,  where,  on  August  13th, 
the  second  battle  of  that  name  was  fought.  It  was,  as 
the  first  had  been,  decisive.  Despite  the  dauntless 
courage  and  military  skill  of  the  invaders,  who  advanced 
to  the  assault  of  the  eminence  five  times,  only  to  be  as 
often  repulsed,  the  Tiroler  remained  victors,  their  losses 
small  in  comparison  with  the  2,000  of  the  enemy  who 
were  missing  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Exhausted  by  the 
long  continued  combat,  the  peasants  did  not  pursue  the 
retreating  foe,  and  the  latter  regained  the  frontier 
unmolested.  But  a  few  days  later  the  last  foreign 
brigade  quitted  South  Tirol.  By  the  21st  August  Tirol 
again  was  free. 

It  was  now  that  Hofer,  yielding  to  universal  pressure, 
assumed  the  title  of  Stadthalter,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  "Just  so,  and  not  otherwise,"  took 
up  his  abode  at  Innsbruck  as  Commandant  of  Tirol.  To 
his  credit,  be  it  spoken,  Hofer,  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  turned  the  head  of  99  men  out  of  100, 
and  undazzled  by  the  honours  thrust  thick  upon  him, 
remained  the  level-headed,  simple-mannered  peasant  he 
had  ever  been.  The  decrees  he  issued  were  marked  by  a 
calm  good  sense,  a  spirit  of  humanity  and  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers  that  were  his 
peculiar  characteristics, 

Alas  !     This  era  of  newborn  peace  and  happiness  was 
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destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  The  enemy  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  the  end  of  September  saw  the  French  at 
the  gates  of  Trent.  In  October  a  new  army,  despatched 
by  Napoleon,  entered  Tirol  from  the  North  and  defeated 
the  peasants  w^ho  had  risen  en  masse  to  prevent  their 
advance.  At  this  moment  a  momentous  event,  pregnant 
of  misfortune  for  Tirol,  took  place.  Austria  concluded 
a  peace  with  Napoleon,  by  which  Tirol  was  ceded  to 
Bavaria  as  the  wage  of  the  sacrifices  the  latter  had  made 
to  assist  the  ambitions  of  the  great  despot. 

The  terrible  news  was  received  with  indignant  incre- 
dulity by  the  Tirolese.  Refusing  to  believe  that  Austria 
could  have  abandoned  them,  they  determined  to  strike 
one  more  blow  for  liberty.*  During  the  course,  how- 
ever, of  the  fresh  preparations  for  resistance  made  by 
Hofer,  a  message  reached  him  from  the  Archduke 
Johann  confirming  the  tidings  of  the  peace,  and  enjoin- 
ing the  people  to  resign  themselves  to  the  inevitable. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Hofer  renounced  all  hope  of 
successful  opposition,  and  urged  his  Tirolese  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  their  homes,  rather  than  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  Napoleon  on  themselves  and  their 
helpless  families. 

But  however  willing  the  wearied  peasant  was  to  be 
persuaded  that  he  had  done  all  that  the  most  fervent 
patriotism  demanded  and  to  retire  from  the  contest  with 
all  the  honours  of  war,  the  majority  of  those  that  had  led 
him  to  victory  before,  were  not  so  eager  to  lay  down 

*  It  was  now  the  Tirolese  in  their  extremity  applied  to  England  for 
assistance.  The  hoped-for  help  (except  of  a  pecuniary  nature)  was,  how- 
ever, not  forthcoming  as  the  interesting  letter  in  the  appendix  to  this 
chapter  preserved  (and  copied)  in  the  Ferdinandeum  at  Innsbruck  will 
show. 
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their  prominent  roles,  and  a  fresh  league  was  formed 
in  the  forlorn  hope  of  being  able — even  unsupported 
by  the  Imperial  troops — to  defy  the  Bavarians  success- 
fully. Hofer,  who  saw  only  too  clearly  the  futility  of 
protracted  resistance,  was  induced  against  his  better 
judgment,  by  the  persuasions,  and,  it  is  said,  even 
threats,  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  to  promise  his 
leadership,  and  November  ist  was  fixed  upon  as  the  date 
of  a  general  rising. 

Unhappily  the  lucky  star  of  Tirol  was  no  longer  in  the 
ascendant.  On  the  3rd  her  fate  was  sealed  by  the  total 
defeat  of  the  peasantry  on  Berg  Isel — the  spot  that,  on 
two  previous  occasions,  had  seen  their  cause  triumphant. 
Hofer  had  no  alternative  but  to  signify  his  submission 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Italy — the  representative  of  Napoleon. 
His  last  act  as  Commandant  of  Tirol  was  to  implore  his 
Tirolese  to  give  up  the  hopeless  struggle. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Hofer  had  he  himself  acted  on 
this  wise  advice.  But  a  few  days,  and  again  he  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  the  more  fiery  and  impetuous  of  his 
friends  and  called  the  people  to  rally  round  him  in  one 
last  supreme  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  the  detested 
foreigners.* 

♦Whether  he  was  justified  in  so  doing  is  a  question  which  of  late  years 
has  given  rise  to  heated  debate.  While  the  majority  of  Hofer's  country- 
men regard  him  as  patriot,  martyr  and  saint,  a  party  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  see  in  him  a  peasant  intoxicated  by  success,  to  whom  the 
rule  he  exercised  as  Commandant  of  Tirol  had  grown  too  sweet  to  be 
relinquished,  whose  judgment,  at  no  time  of  the  strongest,  had  been 
warped  by  adulation  and  love  of  power,  by  ill-advice  and  priestly  influence, 
and  who,  rather  than  surrender  his  scmi-rcgal  position  and  retire  to  his 
native  obscurity,  did  not  recoil  before  the  consequence  of  a  step  which, 
hopeless  from  the  first,  plunged  his  country  once  more  into  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  knowing  well  that  in  the  event  of  almost  certain  failure  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  to  those  henceforth  to  be  treated  as  rebels. 

R 
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The  response — as  before — was  instantaneous,  yet  even 
now,  Hofer,  his  heart  heavy  with  foreboding — faltered, 
and  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  begging  the  peasantry 
to  disperse  quietly  and  to  their  homes.  It  was  too  late! 
The  spirit  he  had  evoked  refused  to  be  laid,  and  he  had, 
or  seemed  to  have,  no  course  but  to  follow  where  before 
he  had  led.  His  own  death  sentence  he  thereby  signed, 
for  the  promise  of  pardon  previously  given  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy  was  immediately  revoked. 

The  flame  of  insurrection  leapt  from  vale  to  vale 
throughout  the  land.  Not  the  able-bodied  only,  but  the 
old  man  and  the  schoolboy,  the  wife  and  the  maiden, 
vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of  desperate  heroism  in 
defence  of  their  country.  But  all  in  vain.  Tirol,  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  superior  force,  soon  lay  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  Napoleon.  Terrible  was  the  vengeance  taken 
by  the  conqueror.  Village  after  village  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Military  execution  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
While  several  of  the  Tirolese  leaders — Speckbacher  and 
Haspinger  among  them — succeeded  in  reaching  Austrian 
territory  and  thus  effected  their  escape,  Hofer  found  but 
a  temporary  hiding  place  in  a  deserted  Sennhiitte 
(Chalet)  high  above  the  valley  of  the  Passeyr.  After 
eight  weeks  of  suspense,  passed  amid  ice  and  snow  and 
the  storms  of  winter,  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own 
Tirolese,  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  conveyed  to 
Mantua,  where  three  weeks  later — on  Feb.  20th,  1810 — 
he  was  shot  by  the  express  order  of  Napoleon. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  only  foot  and  bridle  paths  made 
the  recesses  of  the  Passeierthal  accessible,  and  when  we 
first  explored  them  it  was  as  pedestrians.  We  chose  the 
circuitous     route     through     Obermais — the     maze     of 
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Chateaux  and  fine  old  Bauernhauser,  of  Hotels  and 
Villas — that,  entangled  in  vineyards  and  bowery 
gardens,  lies  opposite  iMeran  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Soon  after  Obermais  was  left  behind  we  came  to 
Schonna,  the  12th  century  chateau  that  is  such  a 
wonderful  show-place  of  ancient  armour,  ancient 
furniture,  and  still  more  ancient  frescoes.  Then 
dropping  down  into  the  valley,  we  followed  a  bridle 
track  that  leads  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Passer, 
finally  crossing  the  latter  to  mount  to  the  halfway-house 
of  the  valley,  the  old  "Schildhof"  of  Saltans.  Mightily 
picturesque  with  turrets  and  battlemented  gables  is  the 
exterior  of  this  queer  old  building,  mightily  picturesque 
is  its  interior  with  fine  dining  hall,  its  walls  part-panelled, 
part-frescoed  with  castles  of  undiluted  romance,  and 
huner  with  escutcheons  reminiscent  of  a  time  when  this 
was  only  one  of  twelve  such  fortified  mansions  which  once 
stood  in  the  Passeir  valley.  Built  in  1154  by  Count 
Albert  of  Tirol  and  bestowed  upon  an  equal  number  of 
his  most  confidential  retainers,  in  return  for  services 
rendered  and  to  come,  they  brought  with  them  the  right 
to  bear  arms  (whence  came  the  name  of  Schildhofe — the 
Courts  with  the  Shield)  in  addition  to  other  privileges 
long  since  disappeared.  It  has  been  conjectured  from 
the  positions  of  the  Schildhofe,  of  which,  as  late  as  1842, 
eleven  were  still  standing,  that  they  served  as  signal 
stations  by  means  of  which  the  Lord  of  Tirol  could  in 
cases  of  emergency  summon  his  trusty  vassals.  This, 
the  last  Schildliof  rcmainin<4  in  its  original  form,  drags 
out  its  feeble  existence  as  a  road-side  inn.  We  rested 
here  a  while  enjoying  a  primitive  meal  at  a  table  that 
might  well   have  been    co-eval   with   the   Hof,   while  a 
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welcome  fire  burnt  in  a  green  tiled  stove,  no  less 
venerable.  For  it  was  winter  still.  Hepaticas  were 
making  blue  constellations  among  the  pale  copper  of 
fallen  leaves  that  fringed  the  beech  woods  on  the  hill 
slopes,  but  the  paths  were  ice  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
snow  on  the  mountain  sides  seemed  but  a  stone's  throw 
distant. 

How  different  was  the  picture  when  but  one  short 
month  ago  I  came  again  to  the  Passeir.  It  was  Septem- 
ber, and  the  vines  that  in  February  had  been  unsightly 
in  their  twisted  nudity  were  wreathed  with  greenery  and 
heavy  with  fruit.  Then  the  gloomy  shade  of  pine  and 
fir  had  been  our  only  screen  from  the  glare  of  snow — 
reflected  light — now  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  acacias  were 
in  fullest  foliage,  while  gourds  with  their  huge  yellow 
globes,  their  lily-shaped  blossoms  of  glorious  amber, 
their  coarsely  handsome  leaves  draped  every  bit  of  sunny 
wall  or  sprawled  over  every  bit  of  dung-heap,  and  Indian 
corn  kept  us  company  to  the  very  head  of  the  valley. 

This  time  we  patronised  the  new  road  that  now  puts 
the  villages  of  the  Passeir  in  easy  touch  with  Meran  and 
trundled  up  the  valley  in  the  diligence.  Twice  a  day  it 
plies,  taking  almost  as  long  over  its  12^  mile  journey  as 
our  unassisted  feet  had  done  some  15  years  previously. 
And  small  wonder,  for  eleven  times  we  halted  at  some 
village  inn  or  wayside  Wirtshaus,  and  at  each  the 
waitress  came  out  with  a  "Wein  gefdllig'"  ("Wine,  an* 
it  please  you  ?")  and  the  jolly  postillion  and  the  peasants 
on  their  way  to  fetch  the  cattle  down  from  the  Alps  to 
winter  quarters  had  to  share  a  "Liter,"  and  discuss  with 
the  landlord  the  gossip  of  all  the  country-side.  At  each 
halting-place  we  picked  up  additional  passengers,  till  two 
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were  perched  on  the  sacks  and  bags  and  boxes  behind, 
and  two  more  had  cHmbed  to  the  roof  of  the  vehicle. 
Not  a  turn  of  the  road  but  a  peasant  stood  in  waiting  with 
further  contribution  to  the  load  to  be  conveyed  to  its 
destination  by  our  driver,  here  a  post-bag,  there  a  milk 
can,  here  a  sack  of  nuts,  there  a  basket  of  grapes,  for 
each  of  which  some  hitherto  overlooked  and  now  joyfully 
discovered  corner  was  found.  Fortunately  time  has  no 
more  value  now  in  Tirol  than  it  had  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  "Take  it  easy"  is— literally — the  national  greeting. 
The  postillion,  too,  was  a  humane  man  with  no  more 
idea  of  hurrying  his  stout  beasts  than  he  had  of  hurrying 
himself.  Occasionally,  however,  a  fit  of  conscientious- 
ness overcame  him.  Once  he  glanced  at  his  watch,  and 
behold  !  He  was  five  minutes  behind  time.  Then 
woe  I  Oh,  woe  !  An  old  peasant  granny,  who  had  not 
donned  her  shoes  in  time  to  catch  the  arriving  "Post" 
was  left  lamenting  !  However,  she  overtook  the  strain- 
ing horses  at  the  bridge,  which  has  perforce  to  be  crossed 
at  a  foot  pace,  and  amid  great  rejoicing  was  hauled  up 
and  crammed  in  between  two  Vienna  tourists,  much  to 
their  outspoken  disgust.  And  so  ever-rising,  we  passed 
through  Riffian — where  I  note  on  a  house  wall  a  carved 
crucifix  projecting  from  a  primitively  painted  back- 
ground of  South  German  houses,  and  pulled  up  at  the 
vSchildhof.  the  point  at  which  our  original  route  of  1891 
merges  in  the  present  one.  Four  miles  further  on  is 
S.  Martin,  whose  old  frescoed  houses  are  loquacious 
with  c|uaint  proverb  or  epigrammatic  rhyme.  Primitive 
Shrines  or  "Marlerln"  had  already  caught  my  eye  from 
time  to  time.  The  inscription  on  one  of  the  latter  tempts 
me  to  transcripticm,   premising  that  to  ensure  also  the 
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illiterate  wanderer  being  moved  to  compassion,  the 
picture  above  shows  a  fiery  red  ox  making  with  raised 
tail  and  lowered  horns  for  a  livid-faced  figure  that  has 
stumbled  up  against  a  tree  : 

**  Durch  elnen  Ochsenstoss 
"  Kam  ich  in  des  Himmels  Schoss 
"  Musste  ich  auch  gleich  erblassen 
"  Und  Weib  und  Kind  verlassen 
"  Kam  ich  doch  zur  ewigen  Ruh 
'•  Durch  Dich,  du  Rind  Vieh,  du  !" 

Which,  being  roughly  translated,  runs  thus  : 

Horns  of  savage  ox  did  shove 
I  Me  into  lap  of  Heaven  above, 

All  pale  from  loss  of  blood  and  life, 
I  had  to  leave  my  child  and  wife. 
I  gained  the  everlasting  rest, 
All  through  you,  you  ugly  beast. 

Afternoon  was  well  advanced  when  we  reached  the 
Sandhof,  the  simple  white-walled  shingled  Bauerhaus, 
in  which,  on  November  22,  1767,  Andreas  Hofer  first 
saw  the  light.  As  in  his  day,  it  was  still  an  inn,  and 
there  seems  a  certain  appropriateness  in  the  memory  of 
Tirol's  greatest  hero  clinging  to,  and  further  ennobling 
the  calling  that  was  his,  and  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  ever  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  his  country.* 

One  small  chamber  of  the  "Sandhof"  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  national  shrine  for  the  better  treasuring  of 
a  few  simple  relics  of  Hofer,  and  here  may  be  seen  a 
suit  of  clothes,  differing  in  no  respect  from  that  costume 
of  the  Passeierer  of  to-day — his  prayer-book,  the  account- 

*I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  innkeepers  of  Tirol 
who,  in  connection  with  the  immense  influence  wielded  by  the  priests, 
roused  and  headed  the  resistance  to  the  invaders  of  "Anno  'g." 
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books  of  the  inn  and  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote  them. 
Most  affecting  of  all  is  his  last  letter,  penned  in  un- 
formed characters  and  with  faulty  spelling,  but  by  a 
hand  that  surely  did  not  tremble  as  it  wrote,  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution  in  Mantua.  One  feels  instinc- 
tively, as  one  reads  the  few  simple  manly  lines,  that 
their  concluding  words  were  but  a  statement  of  literal 
fact: 

"So  easy  to  me  is  the  thought  of  Death  that  my  eyes 
are  not  even  wet.  Written  at  5  o'clock  in' the  morning, 
and  at  9  o'clock  I  go  with  the  help  of  the  Saints  to  God." 
In  the  entrance  of  the  inn  a  large  painted  cupboard 
catches  the  eye.  This  also  belonged  to  Hofer,  whose 
initials  are  painted  on  it,  together  with  the  motto  "Wer 
an  jeden  Menschen  recht  thun  kann,  Der  schreibt  hier 
seinen  Namen  an." 

(He  who  does  well  in  everybody's  sight. 
Upon  my  door  his  name  may  write.) 
Close  to  the  Sandhof  is  the  private  Chapel,  built  by 
the  father  of  Andreas.  Behind  it  is  a  smart  new  one 
placed  here  by  the  "Adelsmatrikel"  of  Tirol.  The 
frescoes  with  which  it  is  lined  form  a  running  illustra- 
tion of  the  story  of  "Anno  '9" — or  at  least  one  version 
of  it.  The  principal  episodes  are  depicted  together  with 
the  leading  Saints  of  the  National  Hagiology,  and  the 
names  inscribed  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
them.  In  a  fold  of  the  hills  behind  the  Sandhof,  and 
invisible  from  th'2  valley,  is  the  Pfandehiitte,  the  chalet 
where  Hofer  found  a  refuge  in  the  terrible  times  that 
immediately  followed  the  final  enslavement  of  Tirol,  but 
where,  after  enduring  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  child 
and  secretary,  long  months  of  heart-sickening  suspense 
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and  the  privations  of  a  bitter  winter,  he  was  made 
prisoner  in  1810,  betrayed,  alas,  by  one  of  his  own 
Passeierer.  His  memory  will  never  fade  in  Tirol,  and 
unborn  generations  will  find  pride  in  being  the  com- 
patriots of  Andreas  Hofer. 

Many  tourists  turn  at  this  point,  but  only  a  mile 
further  is  S.  Leonard,  the  capital  of  the  valley.  It  is  a 
small  but  attractive  little  spot,  with  a  Church  in  which 
some  excellent  modern  wood-carving  may  be  inspected. 
In  the  vicinity,  too,  one  or  two  of  the  ancient  Schildhofe 
still  stand  prominent  on  knoll  or  hillside,  but  so  shorn  of 
mediaeval  features  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the 
ordinary  Bauernhaus,  except  by  their  size.  All  have 
long  been  inhabited  by  peasantry  only,  who  however,  in 
memory  of  the  ancient  privileges  and  the  ancient  duties 
attached  to  their  historic  dwellings,  assembled  in  1838, 
and  again  as  late  as  1893,  at  Schloss  Tirol,  to  act  as 
bodyguard  on  the  occasion  of  Imperial  Residence. 

S.  Leonard  had  its  share  of  fighting  in  the  wild  days 
of  the  "Befreiungskampf"  (war  of  freedom)  as  the  holes 
made  by  Bavarian  cannon  balls  in  the  gate-way  of  the 
Castle  of  Jaufenburg  testify.  It  is  a  charming  little 
walk  of  half-an-hour  from  S.  Leonard  up  to  this  frag- 
ment of  ancient  times.  The  views  hence  are  full  of 
calm  beauty,  the  eye  roving  over  the  two  branches  in 
which  the  valley  of  Passeyr  now  divides.  Both  lead  to 
much  frequented  passes,  that  to  the  left  providing  an 
easy  route  to  Oetzthal,  while  by  the  right  the  Jaufen 
may  be  crossed  to  Sterzing.  A  magnificent  carriage 
road  has  lately  evolved  out  of  this  branch  of  the  ancient 
Via  Claudia,  which,  splitting  at  Pons  Drusi  (Bozen), 
re-united   at   Vipentinum    (Sterzing).       Will    it    bring 
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back  to  the  Passeierthal  the  golden  days  of  the  14th 
century,  I  wonder,  when  the  Jaufen  was  the  most 
frequented  link  between  the  North  and  the  South  of 
Tirol,  and  the  right  of  supplying  beasts  of  burden  for 
the  immense  convoys  of  merchandise  was  a  much-prized 
monopoly  of  the  Passeierer  ?  The  tide  of  prosperity 
ebbed  suddenly  when  the  Kunterweg  was  constructed 
and  went  still  lower  when  all  too  soon  after 
that  the  seat  of  Government  was  transferred  from 
Meran  to  Innsbruck,  but  it  may  be  that  it  is  on  the  turn, 
and  that  the  life  which  five  hundred  years  ago  ceased 
to  re-echo  on  its  heights  will  soon  fiow  back  to  this 
venerable  highway. 

Before  quitting  the  Passier,  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  part  of  Tirol  between  Kufstein  and  Ala  more 
typically  Tirolese.  This  valley  and  the  plain  extending 
round  Meran  and  down  to  Lana,  five  miles  further 
South,  constitute  what  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name 
of  Burggrafenamt,  i.e.,  the  district  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Counts  (of  Meran,  being  understood),  and 
the  Burggrafler  boasts  a  heritage  of  physique  and 
character,  of  custom  and  costume  that  is  peculiarly  his 
own.  While  it  is  believed  that  the  first  was  bequeathed 
by  mixed  ancestry  of  Roman,  Langobardi  and 
Allemani,  certain  it  is  that  none  of  the  peasants  of  Tirol 
are  more  stalwart  and  stately  than  the  men  of  the  Burg- 
grafenamt, and  its  daughters  show  us  fairer  faces  than 
are  often  met  with  in  districts  where  women  help  to  till 
the  soil.  Strangely  enough,  in  a  region  which  swarms 
with  tourists  and  therefore  might  be  thought  peculiarly 
open  to  foreign  influence,  its  people  are  wedded  to  old 
tradition.     As  we  have  seen,  their  picturesque  dress  is 
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still  almost  universally  worn.  If  long  trousers  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  replaced  the  old  buckskin  knee 
breeches,  tied  with  red  cord,  for  everyday  wear,  they 
are  not  deemed  worthy  of  great  ceremonial.  If,  again, 
it  is  only  on  such  high  occasion  that  the  men  of 
Algund — the  pretty  little  village  that  lies  East  of  Meran, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vintschgau — take  their  enormous 
flapping  green  hats  out  of  the  cupboard,  painted  so  gaily 
with  religious  devices  and  garlands,  with  initials  and 
dates  and  flaming  hearts — we  meet  the  pointed  black 
hats  of  Passeyr  and  Meran  at  every  turn.  Highly 
becoming  they  are  to  the  aquiline  features,  dark  eyes 
and  bushy  beards  below  them.  The  women  continue 
to  comb  their  hair  back — an  old  Germanic  touch  this — 
and  fasten  its  plaits  in  figures  of  eight  with  silver  pins. 
In  winter  they  cover  their  lace-edged  short  puffed  sleeves 
and  silken  'kerchief  with  a  "spencer"  of  fine  cloth, 
square  cut  and  ample  about  the  sleeve. 

Our  Burggrafler  is  phlegmatic  and  undemonstrative, 
easy-going  and  slow,  but  sure.  He  is  not  particularly 
quick  to  salute  the  stranger,  and  the  most  genial  greeting 
he  knows  is  "Zeit  lassen"  ("take  it  easy").  Neither  is 
he  loquacious,  and  his  conversation  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  shortest  of  sentences  uttered  at  the  longest 
of  intervals.  Conservative  to  the  last  degree,  there  is 
no  "divine  discontent"  about  him.  So  long  as  he  has 
his  Church  processions,  his  shooting  contests,  his 
Saints'  days  and  plenty  to  eat,  life  has  no  more  to  offer. 
Of  processions  there  is  never  any  lack  in  Tirol,  least  of 
all  in  S.  Tirol,  where  the  Church  is  most  liberal  of 
"Circenses  "  if  not  of  "Panem."  Twice  at  Meran  I 
remember  our  visits  coincided  with  solemn   functions. 
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Once  it  was  on  Good  Friday,  and  clergy,  religious 
fraternities,  Biirger,  and  peasants,  band  and  choir, 
walked  through  the  town  with  crucifix  and  candles, 
escorting  the  life-size  figures  of  our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
and  of  the  dead  Christ — the  latter  extended  on  the  out- 
side of  a  closed  coffin  and  covered  only  by  a  transparent 
veil.  Once  again  it  was  on  the  Feast  of  the  Birth  of 
the  Virgin  (September  8th).  Both  times  the  spectacle 
was  vividly  picturesque,  the  gay  colours  which 
characterise  the  costume  of  the  peasantry,  the  white 
dresses  of  the  "Ehrenjiingfer"  (maids  of  honour  to  the 
Virgin),  the  gold-laced  uniforms  of  the  officials  and 
the  glittering  vestment  of  the  clergy,  showing  all  the 
brighter  by  contrast  with  the  sombre  habits  of  Monk 
and  Nun. 

The  Burggrafler  has  abundant  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  skill  at  the  target.  Hardly  a  Sunday, 
certainlv  no  holiday,  least  of  all  the  "Festtage"  of  S. 
Martin  and  S.  Catherine,  the  two  great  Schiitz- 
patronen,  passes  but  the  men,  young,  middle-aged  and 
old,  meet  at  the  shooting  range,  to  vie  with  each  other 
with  the  rifle.  They  are  all,  without  exception,  excellent 
shots — as  Napoleon's  soldiers,  to  their  cost,  found  their 
great-grandfathers  in  "Anno  'g."*     From  the  patriotic 

*In  the  times  of  "Anno  9  "  the  men  of  Passeier  wore  amongst  the 
most  valiant  and  enduring  of  all  who  fought  for  "  das  Land  Tirol."  They 
left  a  legacy  of  hatred  of  the  foe  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children,  and  I  am  told  that  less  than  a  generation  ago  it  was  still  unsafe 
for  a  Bavarian,  the  representative  of  those  who,  grasping  in  coward's 
friendship  the  hand  of  Napoleon,  found  in  it  a  throne  as  the  bribe  of 
alliance  against  Tirol,  to  show  himself  in  the  Passeyr.  We  ourselves  on 
one  occasion,  not  so  many  years  ago,  saw  the  entrance  to  the  memorial 
Chapel  barred  by  a  stalwart  peasant-girl  against  that  "  Sauboar  "  (pig 
of  a  Bavarian),  our  Berchtesgadcn  guide.       All  this  notwithstanding,  a 
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zeal  which  mingles  with  the  Tiroler's  innate  passion 
for  anything  akin  to  a  gun,  a  lesson  is  to  be  drawn. 
Will  the  day  ever  come  when  England  will  take  it  to 
heart  ?  Church  holidays  are  neither  few  nor  far  between 
in  the  "Bauernkalendar"  of  Tirol,  and  great  prepara- 
tion is  made  for  them  by  the  Hausfrau  and  her  maids. 
The  Burggrafler  is  a  mighty  eater,  and  no  farm  hand 
will  take  service  except  under  conditions  of  five  meals  a 
day — three  of  them  to  be  hot.  At  these  the  "Knecht" 
of  Passeyr  will  produce  his  two-pronged  pocket-fork, 
while  the  maids  will  content  themselves  with  the  five- 
pronged  implement  of  Nature's  providing.  Each  has 
his  or  her  private  spoon  which,  after  use,  is  well  licked 
or  at  most  rubbed  with  the  pocket  handkerchief  and 
returned  to  the  drawer  till  the  next  meal  be  ready.  All 
dip  fork  or  spoon  into  the  dish,  or  more  often  into  the 
pan,  placed  on  the  table,  in  which  the  food  has  been 
cooked,  a  certain  etiquette  prescribing  the  order  in  which 
this  is  done — the  younger  members  of  the  party  waiting 
their  turn  till  Master  and  Mistress,  "Oberknecht"  and 
"Obermagd"    (head  man    and  head  woman    servant) 

very  different  feeling  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  and  more  and  more 
outspoken  is  the  lament  that  Tirol  did  not  remain  "  Bairisch."  The 
enormous  market  thrown  open  to  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  the  Burggrafenamt,  after  the  peace  ofSchonbrunn  had  wiped 
out  the  boundary  lines,  with  their  heavy  dues,  between  Tirol  and  Bavaria, 
was  the  cause  of  an  influx  of  wealth  such  as  had  never  been  known  in 
the  isolated  valley.  When  the  fall  of  Napoleon  brought  about  in  1814  the 
return  of  Tirol  to  Austria,  this  market  ceased  to  exist,  and  with  it  the 
temporary  prosperity  whose  memory  has  been  handed  down  as  that  of  a 
premature  millennium  "  too  bright,  too  fair  to  last."  A  continually 
increasing  party  now  expresses  its  entire  willingness,  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  to  join  forces  with  Bavaria,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  declaring  in  unmeasured  terms  the  intention  to  resist 
to  the  last  all  attempt  at  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Prussia. 
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have  made  selection.  Dumpling,  soup  of  the  consis- 
tency of  porridge,  pancakes,  fritters  and  "Schmarn," 
smoked  pork  and  salad,  cheese  and  butter  form  the 
staple  of  the  Burggrafler's  diet,  washed  down,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  by  huge  mugs  of  wine.  In 
Holy  Week  it  must  indeed  be  a  poor  Hausfrau  that  does 
not  set  salt  fish  and  eels  before  her  household,  but  on 
holidays  fresh  meat  plays  the  principal  role,  tremendous 
Joints  of  veal  and  pork,  the  fatter  the  better,  and  heads  of 
calf  or  sheep  following  each  in  bewildering  profusion. 

After  Church  "Feste,"  weddings  and  funerals  form 
the  peasants'  red-letter-days.  On  the  eve  of  the  former, 
regular  volleys  of  whip-cracking  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
home  that  is  to  be  sound  like  a  never-ending  firework 
entertainment,  while  next  morning  heavv  old-fashioned 
horse-pistols  replace  the  whips.  This  is  called  "die 
gute  Zeit  auschnallen"  (bidding  farewell  to  the  good  old 
days" — i.e.,  of  bachelordom).  The  wedding  feast, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  and  continuing  far  on  into  the 
evening,  is  composed  of  innumerable  courses,  to  all  of 
which  the  fullest  justice  is  done.  A  most  curious  cus- 
tom ordains  that  the  bride's  wreath  be  removed  by  her 
mother  at  the  moment  that  the  roast  pork  is  placed  upon 
the  table.  Involuntarily  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  two  ceremonies  are  considered  of  equal  import- 
ance. 

By  the  ringing  of  the  death-bell — tolling  I  cannot  call 
it,  for  it  is  the  most  joyous  of  all  the  Church  chimes — 
men  may  know  the  sex  of  the  deceased.  The  small  bell 
rings  for  a  woman,  while  the  lord  of  creation  is  honoured 
by  the  larger  one.  F'or  nearly  two  days  the  corpse  lies 
in  state,  and  they  who  choose  come  to  gaze  and  to  pray 
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for  the  repose  of  the  soul,  vicarious  petitions  of  the  poor 
being  rewarded  by  gifts  of  handfuls  of  salt — relic  of  a 
time  when  salt  was  a  high-priced  luxury.  Sometimes 
they  are  permitted  to  help  themselves  from  large 
barrels  that  stand  on  either  side  the  door  of  the  death- 
chamber,  and  well  do  I  remember  on  one  occasion  the 
avidity  with  which  handkerchiefs  and  pockets  were  filled 
after  prayers  had  been  muttered  and  condolences  made. 
Few  there  were  among  the  guests  that  did  not  assess 
their  influence  with  the  Almighty  at  a  high  figure.  At 
the  funeral  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  defunct  leads 
the  way,  lighted  candle  in  hand,  and  to  promise  this 
office  to  a  friend  is  a  much  valued  proof  of  esteem.  Then 
come  the  other  mourners,  each  equipped  with  burning 
taper.  Once  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  be  asked  to  form  part 
of  a  funeral  cortege,  and  three  times  one  of  the  party 
had  to  make  a  solemn  circuit  of  the  grave,  a  guttering 
candle  with  its  frill  of  paper  in  his  hand.  After  funeral 
follows  feast.  I  am  told,  but  have  not  seen,  that  at  the 
moment  when  eating  and  drinking  is  in  fullest  swing 
the  grave-digger  will  appear.  Then  the  whole  company 
falls  on  its  knees  before  the  table,  groaning  under  roast 
and  boiled,  and  brimming  tankard,  and  offers  prayer 
for  the  poor  soul  in  purgatory. 

An  extremely  picturesque  ceremony  is  the  Fahnen- 
schwingen,  or  banner-waving,  peculiar  to  the  Burg- 
grafenamt.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  once  near 
Meran.  The  performance  requires  a  certain  knack,  as 
well  as  great  strength,  as  will  be  recognised  when  you 
see  the  large  flag  on  its  heavy  pole  swing  right  and 
left  in  slow,  graceful  sweeping  movement,  above  or 
around  the  head,  round  the  waist,  or  under  each  leg  in 
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turn.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  never  to  entangle  the 
flag,  never  to  let  it  drop  into  folds,  never  to  allow  it  to 
touch  the  ground,  while  the  Fahnenschwinger  must 
never  budge  an  inch  from  his  position.  On  this 
occasion  his  customary  brown,  scarlet-faced  "Joppe"  is 
exchanged  for  a  jacket  of  violet  cloth,  and  his  quill- 
embroidered  belt  for  a  scarf  of  red  silk.  The 
"Schwinger"  never  carries  his  flag  himself,  but  is 
followed  by  a  page  told  off  for  this  special  duty. 

We  have  met  the  "Saltner"  in  the  vineyards,  guard- 
ing the  grapes  from  depredation.  Against  more 
intangible  evil  the  Burggrafler  has  also  his  remedies. 
On  the  eve  of  Epiphany  he  will  sprinkle  his  fields  with 
holy  water,  and  it  is  then,  too,  that  he  observes  a  custom 
which,  however,  he  shares  with  other  parts  of  Tirol  and 
the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.  What  time  the  other 
members  of  the  household  are  engaged  in  the  evening 
repetition  of  the  Rosary,  the  farmer  or  his  "Oberknecht" 
makes  the  round  of  the  house,  room  by  room,  with 
shovel  of  hot  embers  strewn  with  incense,  reciting 
Paternoster,  and  chalking  up  above  each  doorway  the 
letters  K.M.B.  (standing  for  Kaspar,  Melchoir,  and 
Balthazar)  which,  reinforced  by  a  cross  apiece,  will 
keep  the  house  and  all  that  therein  is  free  from  harm 
throughout  the  ensuing  year. 

Many  is  the  wisp  of  hay  or  bunch  of  flax  attached  to 
boundary  fence  in  proof  that  the  meadows  have  been 
duly  blessed;  many  is  the  consecrated  "palm"  branch 
planted  in  their  midst  that  ensures  their  further  fertility. 
On  the  first  Sunday  in  May  the  cart  whip  agains  plays 
a  prominent  part,  for  it  is  then,  as  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,   crarl<ed   to  "make  the  butter  come."     It   is  now, 
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too,  that  preparation  begins  for  the  annual  emigration 
to  the  "Aim."  Among  the  provisions  made  by  the 
thoughtful  "Bauerin"  for  the  long  months  that  must 
be  spent  up  aloft  "above  the  world  so  high"  neither 
amulet  to  cause  the  flour  to  be  more  yielding,  nor 
consecrated  "palm  twigs"  (the  pussy-cats  of  our  child- 
hood) as  protection  against  the  elements  will  be  lack- 
ing. A  further  precaution,  both  on  hill  and  in  vale, 
are  certain  herbs  which,  duly  blest  and  thrown  upon 
the  fire  when  hail  is  imminent,  will,  as  the  merest  child 
knows,  put  the  witch  whose  evil  work  it  is  in  horrible 
agony  until  the  last  hailstone  has  disappeared. 

Strong  is  the  belief  of  the  Burggrafler  in  the  efficacy 
of  Church  bells.  Those  of  the  villages  of  Marling  and 
Algund  have  special  reputation  in  time  of  approaching 
thunder.  "Ja  Ja,"  the  peasant  will  say.  "If  the 
Marlinger  and  the  Algunder  pull  together  we  need  have 
no  fear."  But  as  a  very  last  resource,  when  the 
strong  arm  of  the  sexton  and  his  helpers  begin 
to  fail,  the  peasants  rush  to  rescue  and  the  death 
bell  joins  in. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  ancient 
usages  whose  origin  must  be  sought  in  pagan 
ceremonies.  I  wonder  when  the  peasant  of  the  Burg- 
grafenamt  buries  consecrated  embers  in  his  field,  when 
he  lights  his  tapers  and  incenses  his  cottage,  whether 
he  has  any  suspicion  that  he  is  practising  rites 
inherited  from  heathen  ancestors  incalculably  remote  ? 
I  for  one  would  not  like  to  hint  as  much  to  the  faithful 
tradition-loving  Burggrafler  who,  to  the  true-hearted 
steadfastness  of  the  man,  adds  the  unreasoning  belief  of 
the  child. 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    XVI 

Foreign   Office, 

nth    Nov.,    1809. 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  submitted  your  memorial  to  the  King, 
and  I  am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  assure  you  of 
the  lively  interest  he  takes  in  the  fate  of  a  free  and 
loyal  people  who  have  for  two  centuries  together 
remained  unshaken  in  their  attachment  to  their 
sovereign. 

He  has  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  that  they  have 
been  again  severed  by  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn  from  the 
protection  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  under  circum- 
stances which  it  is  to  be  apprehended  will  render  all 
further  resistance  vain. 

When  submission  is  in  effect  more  hazardous  than 
resistance  or  when  the  danger  attending  on  each  are 
nearly  balanced,  a  brave  nation  may  be  encouraged 
justifiably  to  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  hut  when  by 
resistance  the  sufferings  of  those  engaged  in  it  must 
be  grievous  and  the  hopes  of  its  success  cannot  possibly 
be  great,  it  is  not  for  those  who  are  not  to  participate 
in  the  danger  to  counsel  others  to  incur  it.  Under 
circumstances  so  compromising  his  Majesty  cannut 
take  upon  himself  to  urge  the  people  of  the  Tirol  and 
of  the  Vorarlberg  to  continue  their  resistance  against  an 
invasion  by  the  combined  armies  of  Bavaria  and  I'Vance. 

s 
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If,  however,  the  remembrance  of  past  happiness,  the 
sense  of  recent  wrongs,  the  expectation  of  renewed 
oppression,  the  character  of  the  country,  the  habits  and 
spirits  of  the  people  shall  decide  them  to  persist,  his 
Majesty  cannot  but  give  some  testimony  of  the  interest 
which  he  takes  in  the  issue  of  the  contest,  too  unequal 
he  fears  to  be  availing,  but  which  he  knows  to  be  just. 
He  has  therefore  directed  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  afford  such  pecuniary  aid  as  the  difficulty  of 
remitting  money  to  a  country  so  isolated  will  allow 
and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  from  time  to 
time  require. 

I  am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  give  you  distinctly 
to  understand  that,  in  making  this  advance,  the  people 
of  the  Tirol  and  the  Vorarlberg  are  not  to  consider  it  as 
intended  by  his  Majesty  either  to  create  any  obligation 
or  to  afford  any  inducement  to  continue  resistance  an 
hour  longer  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  if  no  such 
supplies  were  afforded. 

It  is  not  by  pecuniary  aid  from  without  that  a  contest 
of  this  description  either  ought  to  be  encouraged  or  can 
be  upheld,  and  his  Majesty  would  not  think  himself 
justified  in  granting  any  such  supply  but  under  the 
full  persuasion  that  there  existed  within  the  country 
an  unquenched  spirit,  from  the  undiminished  continu- 
ance of  which  any  hope  of  success,  if  any  such  exist,  can 
alone  under  Heaven  be  derived. 

I  am  with  great  truth  and  regard,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Bathurst. 

To  the  Tyrolese  Deputies. 

(Copied  in  the  Ferdinandeum). 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Trent 

Good-bye  to  Germany  in  earnest  now,  and  ho !  for 
Italy!  We  are  bound  for  Trent  to-day,  and  the  very 
scenery  through  which  we  run  as  we  go  South  from 
Bozen  has  a  character  differing  entirely  from  that  of 
Eisackthal  or  Etschland.  No  more  terraced  "Mittel- 
gebirg"  here,  warmly  furred  with  forest,  gracious  with 
hanging  meadows,  but  abrupt  mountain  slopes  soaring 
with  uncompromising  directness  to  greet  the  sun. 
Barer  and  barer  they  become  as  we  journey  on,  more 
and  more  scantily  tufted  with  patches  of  herbage  or 
brushwood,  just  as  if  in  this  quivering  heat  they  had 
discarded  all  superfluous  envelopment — as  you  and  I 
might  like  to  do,  were  we  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Grundy ! 
The  green  they  have  cast  off  has  fallen  in  richest, 
softest  folds  on  the  floor  at  their  feet,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  increasing  nudity  of  the  heights,  the  plain 
assumes  a  ranker  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 

If  we  have  left  the  "milk  and  honey"  of  Northern 
pastures  behind  us,  this  land  of  Canaan  flows  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  while  its  fruits  must  be  a  drug  in 
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the  market.  No  wonder  that  from  immemorial  times 
it  was  the  desire  of  all  who  cast  eyes  thereon.  No 
wonder  that  Roman  covetousness  lay  violent  hands 
upon  it,  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  merely  as  a  means  to 
one,  worth  grasping  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  its 
value  as  a  higliway  to  Imperial  possession  in  distant 
Vlndelicia.  Many  are  the  relics  of  old  Rome,  whose 
voices,  as  we  hurry  by  in  the  train  past  Entiklar  and 
Salurn  call  to  us  from  the  far-away  Past. 

Here  at  Neumarkt  on  our  left,  the  grand  road  turns 
off  which,  zig-zagging  upward  in  boldest  windings,  leads 
to  Fassathal  and  to  glorious  San  Martino,  whose  peaks, 
while  they  recall  the  wierdest  nightmare  fancies  of 
Gustave  Dore's  "Inferno"  backgrounds,  rise  from 
lily-gemmed  meadows  that  might  be  those  of  very 
"Paradiso;"  and  here  is  San  Michele,  the  starting  point 
for  Mezzo-Lombardo  (had  ever  townlet  a  more  sugges- 
tive name?),  for  exquisite  Molveno  and  the  glacier 'd 
Bocca  de  Brenta,  and  Madonna  di  Campiglio  set  about 
in  its  mountain  fastnesses  with  ranges  of  rock  needles 
that  resemble  in  their  splintery  jaggedness  the  broken 
glass  on  the  top  of  an  orchard  wall.  And  here,  close 
upon  Trent  itself,  is  the  entrance  to  the  series  of  ravines 
by  which  you  may  return  to  the  work-a-day  world  from 
that  region  of  dream-like  Alpine  beauty,  and  wonderful 
frescoed  churches,  and  romantic  castles  and  lakes 
tucked  away  from  common  ken,  whose  charms  are 
seldom  profaned  by  the  gaze  even  of  the  leisured  tourist, 
and  never  by  him  of  Cooke  and  Perowne. 

As  Trent  is  approached,  a  hump-like  eminence, 
dominating  the  river  and  its  bridge,  will  be  noticed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Etsch.     This  is  the  "Doss,"  the 
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Verucca  or  "Wart"  of  the  Romans,  and,  rising  abrupt 
from  the  plain,  is  still  as  in  their  day  the  natural  fortress 
that  guards  the  defile  of  "Bello  Trento."  This  second 
capital  of  Tirol  is  said  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name 
of  Tridentum  from  the  trident  of  Neptune,  to  whom  a 
temple  once  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  Doss  was 
dedicated. 

The  view  from  the  Doss  de  Trento  is  reputed  to  be 
fine.  Without  special  permit  from  the  military- 
authorities  it  is  not,  however,  possible,  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  fort  which  crowns  its  summits,  but  an 
extensive  and  interesting  prospect  may  be  gained  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Franciscan  convent  that  rises  above 
rhe  town  on  its  east.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  takes  me  up 
there  from  the  station,  and  I  sit  on  the  parapet  of  the 
platform  and  take  breath,  while  my  gaze  roves  without 
let  or  hindrance  straight  dow^n  the  valley  to  Italy. 

At  my  feet  Trent  lies  low  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Etsch,  her  Eastern  boundary  the  lofty  hills  that  are  cleft 
by  Val  Sugana.  From  a  huddled  mass  of  dun-coloured 
houses  her  towers  rise  in  a  quaint  variety  of  size  and 
shape.  Those  playing  bo-peep  from  behind  a  massive 
round  tower  that  formed  part  of  the  Castello  of  old  Rome 
belong  to  the  Cathedral,  and  an  adjacent  watch-tower 
does  its  best  to  hide  its  slender  loftiness  behind  the 
more  sturdy  structure  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
Away  to  the  right  is  a  diminutive  green-tiled  pepper-pot 
which  is  all  aslant.  To  the  West  near  the  river  the 
castellated  walls  of  the  square  Torre  Vanga  glow  redly 
in  the  morning  sun,  and  on  its  left  is  the  prominent 
Campanile  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  a  child  (jf  the 
cinqucccnto.       Here    and    tlicr*'    other    lowers    crop    up 
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less  conspicuously,  indicating  the  lines  that  the  town 
walls  must  have  taken,  in  its  fortified  days — a  time  which 
may  be  recalled  even  more  clearly  by  a  curious  old 
votive  picture  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Cathedral. 

Each  of  these  towers  has  its  story  to  tell,  and  the 
question  is  to  which  to  listen  first.  In  point  of  age,  I 
suppose  that  of  the  Castello  can  claim  precedence,  and 
as  it  is  also  nearest  I  descend  and  enter  the  gates  guarded 
by  Kaiserjager  in  their  trim  grey  uniforms  and  plumed 
hats.  For  admission  to  the  Castello  di  Buon  Consiglio, 
to  give  it  its  full  name,  I  have  to  apply  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  Watch,  who  tells  off  a  soldier  to  accom- 
pany me  as  guide,  for  the  old  Episcopal  Palace  is  now 
used  as  a  barracks.  If  in  our  day  the  tramp  of  martial 
feet  and  the  sound  of  bugle  calls  wake  the  echoes  of  its 
graceful  arcades  and  loggia,  perhaps  after  all  they  do 
not  seem  so  inappropriate  to  pastoral  precincts — when 
we  look  back  past  the  array  of  armed  retainers  with 
which  the  war-like  prelates  of  mediaeval  times  supported 
their  temporal  sway,  to  the  Roman  Centurions  who 
stood  sentinel  on  this  spot  well  nigh  2,000  years  ago. 

Transformed  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
into  a  Palace  for  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Trent,  little  is 
left  beyond  the  massive  round  tower  to  remind  one  that 
this  was  once  a  Roman  fortress.  Venetian  loggie  and 
battlements  eloquent  of  the  Italian  mediaeval  age  were 
added  in  the  13th  century  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
original  fabric,  decoration  of  sculpture  and  fresco  was 
lavished  upon  its  walls  a  couple  of  centuries  later  wher- 
ever an  inch  of  space  presented  itself,  and  the  result  is 
a  marvellously  picturesque  if  dilapidated  medley  of  halls 
and  courts  or  staircases  and  corridors,   all  aglow  with 
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colour,  which,  in  a  cHme  that  knows  not  winter,  is  slow 
to  fade,  even  after  the  lapse  of  over  four  centuries.  It 
was  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Bernhard  of  Cles  that 
Italian  artists  carried  out  the  decoration  of  this  truly 
princely  palace,  while  each  successive  Bishop  contri- 
buted to  its  further  embellishment  till  it  overflowed  with 
every  variety  of  magnificence  then  known.  We  hear 
of  the  meanest  chambers,  cellars  even,  being  hung  with 
superb  tapestries,  floored  with  majolica  tiles  and  fitted 
with  gilded  ceilings.  If  all  of  this  additional  magnifi- 
cence has  vanished,  most  of  the  frescoes  remain.  Of 
w'hich,  perhaps,  those  of  the  vaulting  of  a  certain 
charming  little  vestibule  are  most  interestiijg.  Divided 
by  bands  of  delicate  sculpture,  and  by  garlanded  medal- 
lions containing  cardinals'  hats  and  coats  of  arms,  a 
reunion  of  personages  (mostly  female)  selected  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  history  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  the 
mythology  of  Greece  may  here  be  seen.  Not  the  least 
curious  thing  in  their  history  is  the  fact  that,  painted 
originally  in  traditional  costume,  or  rather  lack  of  it,  in 
1536,  for  the  worthier  reception  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  within  the  Castle  walls,  they  were  but  a  few 
years  later  hastily  provided  with  raiment  in  preparation 
for  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  order  that  eyes  ecclesiastical 
should  not  find  in  their  pristine  nudity  cause  of  offence. 
Specially  delightful  is  an  inner  court  with  loggia,  on 
whose  outer  wall,  above  and  between  the  arches,  are 
medallion  portraits  in  bas-relief  of  four  Emperors 
of  Germany,  Maximilian  I.,  Charles  V.,  Ferdinand  I., 
and  Philip  II. 

Fcjual    in   importance  and   in  interest   to  the  Castello 
is  the  Cathedral,   where   I   now  bend  mv  steps.       The 
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square  in  which  it  stands  is  extraordinarily  picturesque. 
The  macchicolated  watch  tower  (its  clock  was  placed 
here  at  a  time  anterior  to  that  of  the  Council,  and  its 
bell,  rung  in  olden  days  to  call  the  people  together  in 
sudden  emergency  or  for  public  conclave,  is  equally 
ancient),  the  richly-painted  ancient  palaces  with  over- 
hanging eaves,  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  with  Neptune 
and  his  trident  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  first 
patron  of  the  city  (its  details  may  not  bear  examination 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
wonderfully  effective),  the  great  porch  resting  on  Lom- 
bardic  lions,  and  the  delicate  arcading  of  the  Cathedral 
combine,  writh  a  couple  of  lime  trees  and  mountain 
distances  that,  all  bathed  in  liquid  pearly  blue  and  pink 
this  glittering  September  morning,  close  the  vistas  of 
narrow  streets,  to  form  an  enchanting  composition  !  The 
origin  of  the  Cathedral  is  unknown.  In  its  oldest  parts 
it  shows  a  mingling  of  Lombardic  with  Romanesque 
architecture.  The  three  fine  portraits  were  the  addition 
of  Bishop  Udalrich,  and  of  the  red  marble  lions  of  the 
Northern  one  strayed  hither  from  Lombardy.  The 
gable  of  this  porch  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  S. 
Vigilius.  The  niche  to  the  left  was,  till  within  sixty 
years  ago,  used  for  the  exposure  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation of  bodies  found  in  the  river,  and  the  statue  still 
presiding  over  it  is  called  Maria  degli  Annegati  (the 
Virgin  of  the  Drowned).  Amongst  other  details  of  the 
exterior,  the  arcading,  the  great  wheel  windows  and  the 
interesting  knotted  pillars  resting  on  eagles,  of  the 
Western  window  should  be  noticed,  before  passing  into 
the  cool  twilight  of  the  great  Nave.  Right  and  left  at 
its  West  end  are  picturesque  flights  of  narrow  arcaded 
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stairs,  intended  to  afford  access  to  the  towers,  of  which, 
however,  only  that  to  the  North-West  was  ever  com- 
pleted. These  give  the  interior  of  the  Church  an 
individuality  which  otherwise  would  be  lacking.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  Cross,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  original  High  Altar  stands  under  the  cupola  at  the 
crossing,  transplanted  hither  to  afford  room  for  a  com- 
paratively modern  altar,  more  ornate  than  pleasing, 
which  occupies  the  place  of  honour,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
vow  made  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Trent  by  the 
French  in  1703.  The  procession  of  intercession  then  per- 
formed by  Biirger  and  Clergy  is  commemorated  in  a 
picture  to  which  I  have  already  made  reference,  hanging 
on  the  walls  of  the  Sacristy,  and  which  shows  the  Trent 
of  200  years  ago  all  girdled  by  walls  and  towers.  In 
the  Sacristy  are  also  two  old  paintings — worthless  except 
for  their  historical  interest — that  depict  the  famous 
Council  of  Trent,  which  held  the  first  and  last  of  its 
sittings  in  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral.  Another  picture 
of  the  same  subject  is  in  the  Choir  itself,  and  in  all 
figure  hosts  of  Cardinals  in  scarlet  and  lesser  ecclesias- 
tical lights  in  black  gowns  and  white  ruffs,  among  whom 
— all  alike  as  a  box  of  soldiers — I  look  in  vain  for  any- 
thing that  might  be  a  portrait. 

The  Choir  is  further  enriched  bv  a  series  of  interest- 
ing 14th  century  frescoes,  representing  the  Legend  of 
S.  Giuliana,  and  by  the  memorial  stones  of  many 
Bishops.  Good  as  the  majority  of  these  are,  th(^  finest 
stone  of  this  kind  that  the  Cathedral  can  boast  is  neither 
in  the  Choir  nor  is  that  of  a  Bishop.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  South  aisle,  and  immortalises  the  memory  of  the 
Venetian    General    Sanseverino   who,    in    an  attempt  to 
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conquer  Tirol  for  his  Republic,  lost  his  life  at  the  Battle 
of  Galliano,  fought — and  won  by  the  Tirolese — on 
Aug.  loth,  1487.  This  stone  from  the  chisel  of  Lucas 
Maurus  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  thus  is  equally  a  memorial  of  the  generous  chivalry 
of  the  victor  as  of  the  valour  of  the  vanquished.  If 
more  perfect  magnanimity  would  have  refrained  from 
emphasising  the  humiliation  of  Venice  as  shown  by  the 
abasement  of  her  lion,  and  the  broken  shaft  of  the 
banner,  full  justice  has  been  done  to  the  7nan — who, 
every  inch  a  warrior,  and  a  foe  whose  defeat  could  only 
bring  honour  to  his  opponent,  stands  "four  square  to 
every  wind  that  blows,"  his  face  gloomy  with 
prophetic  sadness,  but  prepared  to  meet  his  fate. 
As  a  work  of  art,  this  memorial  is  a  masterpiece ;  the 
treatment  of  the  head  and  hands  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice. 

A  Church  of  little  less  interest  than  the  Cathedral  is 
that  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  built  by  Bernard  of  Cles 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century ;  it  offers  an  example 
of  the  intrusion  of  Renaissance  into  Gothic  architecture. 
The  fine  Western  portal  and  the  still  more  beautiful 
South  door,  with  its  charming  "putti"  playing  on 
instruments,  and  delicate  floriated  ornament,  are 
distinctly  Italian.  So,  too,  the  superb  organ  loft  in 
the  apse-ended  Choir  of  the  Church.  This  magnificent 
piece  of  work,  executed  in  1534  by  Vicenzo  Vicentini, 
is  a  mass  of  exquisite  detail  uniting  to  make  an  impres- 
sion as  light  as  it  is  extraordinarily  rich.  The  relief 
heads,  surrounded  by  most  lovely  wreathing  and 
arabesques,  on  the  under  panels  of  the  gallery  must  not 
be  overlooked.       But  few  fragments  now  remain  of  the 
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original  organ,  which  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
land.  It  was  said  that  its  thunder  could  be  heard  in 
the  Piazza  de  Duomo  and  that  its  "tremolo"  caused  the 
very  "intestines  to  tremble,"  and  Legend  insists  that 
the  master,  of  whose  genius  it  was  the  emanation,  was 
blinded  after  completion  of  the  work,  so  that  no  dupli- 
cate should  detract  from  the  fame  of  the  8th  wonder  of 
the  world.  Interesting,  apart  from  any  question  of 
artistic  value,  is  a  portrait  by  Palma,  which  represents 
Bernard  of  Cles  in  adoration  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  a  painting  which,  again  showing  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  all  its  glory,  recalls  the  fact  that  all 
its  sittings,  except  those  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Cathedral,  were  held  in  this  Church. 

Outside  the  Church  in  the  Via  S.M.  Maggiore 
another  reminder  of  the  Council  exists  in  a  pillar  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  placed 
here  in  retrospective  commemoration  in  1845. 

A  relic  of  much  more  ancient  days  is  an  inscription 
dated  25th  Jan.,  1340,  on  an  old  building  on  the  North 
side  of  the  Piazza  de  S.M.  Maggiore,  which  states  that 
the  so-called  C'a  di  Dio,  or  Casa  dei  Battuti,  once  stood 
here,  in  whose  chapel  the  Flagellants  were  wont  to 
assemble  before  making  their  ghastly  procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Trent  has  her  Churches,  she  has  her  souvenirs  of  a 
Roman  past,  but  she  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  City 
of  Mediaeval  Palaces.  Where  the  common  folk  of  this 
haughty  and  magnificent  period  bestowed  itself  is  a 
puzzle  to  me,  unless  it  were  in  the  dens  of  which  arches 
and  alleys  and  narrow  courtyards  give  occasional 
glimpses.     At  any  rate,   to  the  front   the  streets  of  the 
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Episcopal  City  present  nothing  but  long  lines  of  Palaces 
— Palaces  covered  with  rich-hued  frescoes,  Palaces  inset 
with  sculptures,  Palaces  Florentine  in  their  square  and 
massive  architecture.  Palaces  bursting  into  carved  bal- 
conies and  projecting  eaves,  lined  with  rosettes  and 
corbels  painted  or  carved,  Palaces  picturesque  with  inner 
courts,  arcades  and  marble  stairs.  Particularly  striking 
is  the  influence  of  Venice  in  the  Palaces  of  Trent.  The 
Tirolese,  however  successful  in  repulsing  the  Venetians 
when  they  came  as  foes,  were  evidently  not  able  to  resist 
the  more  insidious  advances  of  their  artists. 

Among  the  countless  patrician  houses  that  mourn  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  their  long  departed  day  of  grandeur 
are  several  that  deserve  special  mention.  In  the  Via 
Lunga  No.  25  is  the  Palazzo  Galasso,  built  in  1581,  and 
here  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  Fuggers,  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  on  a  further  stage  of  their  progress  from 
North  and  South.  We  have  met  them  at  Jenbach,  we 
have  seen  them  at  Schwaz  and  Brixen,  and  now  we  come 
across  them  again  on  the  confines  of  Italy. 

In  the  Via  Calepina,  the  caryatides  supporting  a 
balcony  adorned  with  putti,  of  the  Palazzo  Sardagna 
(No.  4)  will  catch  the  eye,  and  in  the  Via  Macello 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  Palace,  distinctly  Venetian  in 
character,  with  lovely  Gothic  windows,  while  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Piazza  of  the  same  name  and  the  Via  S. 
Pietro  is  occupied  by  an  extremely  picturesque  old 
marrsion,  with  painted  windows  and  overhanging  upper- 
storey  supported  by  a  corbelled  "Ercker,"  that  is  one 
of  the  exceedingly  few  German  features  to  be  found  in 
Italian  Trent. 

Bramante  is  believed  to  have  designed  the  tine  Palazzo 
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Tabarelli  in  the  Via  del  Teatro,  with  its  medallion 
reliefs  of  Roman  Emperors. 

In  the  same  street  is  the  Casa  Geremia  (No.  29) 
which  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century  in  the 
Veronese  style,  with  Italian  Gothic  windows.  In  an 
inner  court  there  is  a  tine  staircase  of  red  and  white 
marble.  The  preliminaries  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  arranged  in  this  Palace,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
1577,  Bernard  von  Cles  concluded  peace  between 
Maximilian  and  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  more  than  a  few  of  the 
Palaces  of  this  truly  "Palatial"  City,  but  to  one  other 
I  would  draw  attention.  This  is  the  old  Stadthaus  or 
Town  Hall  (No.  13),  close  to  the  Casa  Geremia.  The 
statues  that  surmount  its  battlements  came  from  the 
Castello,  but  it  is  not  in  them  that  its  chief  interest  lies, 
but  in  a  memorial  stone  which  stands  among  several 
others  against  the  wall  of  the  Courtyard.  Its 
remarkably  fine  portrait  figure  is  of  Sr.  Paolo — Court 
fool  to  Prince  Bishop  Bernard  of  Cles,  as  the  inscription 
below  relates : — 

Quae  modo  festive  sonuere  palacio  risu 
Lugent,  Funestae  quid  referunt  lacrimae  ? 
Paulus  obit,   periere  sales  periere   lepores 
Cum  quo  prodierant  depierere  ioci. 
MDXXXV. 

Like  most  other  portraits  of  those  whose  lives  were 
passed  in  professional  merriment,  the  face  is  hauntingly 
sad. 

No  one  when  at  Bozen  can  fail  to  be  struck  bv  the 
struggle   for  supremacy   between    the   German   and   the 
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Italian  element,  which  is  betrayed  in  a  thousand  subtle 
ways.  In  Trent  Germany  gives  up  the  contest,  and 
Italy  steps  forth  triumphant  from  the  ring.  Italian  as 
the  landscape  that  girds  "il  bello  Trento"  and  as  the 
balmy  airs  and  torrid  sunshine  of  her  climate,  Italian 
as  the  architecture  of  her  churches  and  her  palaces,  and 
the  art  that  clothed  the  fa9ades  of  her  houses  with 
gorgeous  tinted  fable,  is  the  life  that  throbs  in  her 
streets.  Costume  we  have  left  behind  at  the  junction  of 
Eisack  and  Etsch,  and  this  alone  would  proclaim  the 
South  as  surely  as  do  the  names,  musical  with  vowelled 
terminations,  above  the  shop-doors.  Italian  are  the 
women  bearing  huge  bronze  water  buckets,  or  washing 
at  gutter  or  fountain  ;  Italian  the  powder  and  black  lace 
headgear  of  their  more  leisured  sisters;  Italian  are  the 
urchins  who,  "naked  and  not  ashamed"  in  rags  that 
advertise  the  Sunny  South  in  their  every  hole,  are  yet 
denationalised  enough  to  beg  a  "Kreuzer."  Italian  is 
the  ready  smile  and  quick  response  of  high  and  low 
that  greets  your  least  request  for  information  or  direc- 
tion— if  framed  in  the  language  of  Dante !  If  your 
query  be  in  the  Teuton  tongue  the  chances  are  that 
the  man  in  the  street  will  reply  with  a  "Non  capisco," 
or  at  best  in  German  that  is  broken  and  unwilling  to  an 
unintelligible  degree.  German  is  perforce  the  language 
of  military  command,  but  Italian  is  that  of  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  Trent,  and  of  public  notices,  though 
in  the  latter  German  sometimes  takes  a  secondary  place. 
To  speak,  however,  with  greater  accuracy  this  is  a 
dialect  rather  than  a  language  which  falls  upon  the  ear 
— Italian  "corrupted  by  evil  communication  "  to  utter 
lack   of   beauty.     If  these   harsh   accents   be  the   same 
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that  offended  Dante  no  wonder  he  dubbed  them 
"turpissimum"  !  It  was  magnanimous  of  the  good 
folks  of  Trent  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  an 
unflattering  critic  by  the  fine  statue  occupying  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  charming  promenade  to  which  also  his 
name  has  been  given,  and  where  of  an  evening  all  the 
world  strolls  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Fersine  as  it  rushes  to  join  the  Etsch.  In  the  upraised 
hand  of  the  noble  figure  facing  the  Alps  with  such 
austere  dignity,  the  hot-blooded  youth  of  Trent  love  to 
see  protest  against  possible  encroachment  from  the  far 
North  !  Let  us  hope — we  who  love  Tirol — that  the 
onward  creeping  waves  of  Teutonic  ambition  will  show 
readier  obedience  to  the  silent  warning  it  conveys  than 
those  of  ocean  did  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Danish  King 
on  the  shores  of  ancient  Albion  ! 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

RiVA 

"Up  in  beautiful  Italy  there  lies  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  which  shut  in  Germany  above  the  Tirol,  and  it  is 
called  Benacus."*  This  is  the  goal  to  which  we  have 
been  moving  ever  since  we  passed  the  portals  of  Tirol  at 
Kufstein,  and  which  is  near  enough  at  last  to  be  the 
destination  of  a  two  hour's  journey. 

Trent  served  Dante  as  a  refuge  during  the  time  of  his 
banishment  from  Florence,  and  it  was  probably  the 
natural  melancholy  of  an  exile,  hungry  for  his  beautiful 
City  of  Flowers,  that  caused  him  to  depict  the  scenery  of 
the  Trentino  in  such  dreary  colours.  To  me  the  valley 
through  which  the  Etsch  continues  its  passage  to  the 
Adriatic  seems  fair  enough,  as  I  take  train  from  Trent  to 
Mori,  this  sleepy,  sun-steeped  afternoon.  The  swift 
moving  express  does  the  distance  in  little  over  half-an- 
hour,  and  I  have  hardly  time  to  rejoice  in  the  ever- 
increasing  frequency  of  the  cypress — outpost  of  the 
South — to  glance  up  at  the  extensive  ruin  of  Galliano, 
which,  from  the  pyramidal  eminence  barring  the  entrance 

*Dante's  "Inferno,"  XX.,  61-63   (Temple  Classics  edition). 
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to  an  Eastern  lateral  valley,  looked  down  upon  the  defeat 
of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  that  fateful  August  day  425  years 
ago,  to  remember  that  at  the  Castle  of  Lizzano  near 
Rovereto,  Dante  pined  through  many  of  his  days  of 
exile,  to  recall  the  long-forgotten  time  when  the  Etsch, 
forsaken  now,  and  sullen  in  enforced  inaction,  bore  the 
fleets  of  war  and  commerce  on  her  waves — a  time  to 
which  many  a  mouldering  landing-place  and  rotten 
mooring-pile  hidden  among  the  marshes  still  exist  to 
testify — when  the  train  halts  at  Mori,  and  must  perforce 
be  exchanged  for  a  comical  little  local  affair  that  departs 
on  the  new  journey  with  as  much  puffing  and  panting 
and  whistling  and  letting  off  of  steam  as  if  it  were  an 
International  train-de-luxe  starting  on  a  three  days'  run 
across  Europe.  Under  weigh  at  last,  we  are  whisked  off 
to  the  West  through  a  region  of  tangled  vineyards, 
shaded  by  mulberries  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees  that 
thrive  and  multiply  in  the  windless  Val  Comeroso.  We 
wind  through  villages,  each  one  of  which  is  a  picture  of 
vine-wreathed  squalor,  and  more  and  more  dilapidated 
and  ricketty  grow  the  houses  as  we  advance,  more  and 
more  dark-eyed  and  swarthy  the  people  who  emerge  from 
smoke-blackened  doors  to  gaze  at  our  passing,  more  and 
more  infrequent  both  houses  and  people,  till  at  last,  toil- 
ing up  and  up,  we  come  to  the  solitary  lake  of  Loppio — 
a  green  and  deep-set  mirror  on  our  right.  Silent  and 
deserted  as  its  waters  are  now,  there  was  a  day  in  Lop- 
pio's  history  on  which  her  placid  bosom  must  have  pal- 
pitated with  excitement.  In  1438  A.D.  the  Venetians 
conceived  the  stupendous  idea  of  transporting  a  fleet 
bodily  from  the  waters  of  Etsch  to  those  of  Garda. 
Twenty-five  barges  and  six  galleys  formed  the  subject  of 
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an  undertaking  which  is  surely  without  parallel  in 
history.  From  Sacco,  opposite  Rovereto,  they  were 
dragged  and  hauled  by  the  aid  of  rollers,  specially  made 
waggons,  and  two  thousand  oxen  to  the  Lago  di  Loppio 
— at  this  time  called  the  Lake  of  S.  Andreas.  How  glad 
they  must  have  been  to  take  to  their  native  element  again 
after  their  perilous  land-journey,  while  the  indefatigable 
Venetians  dammed  up  the  outlet  of  the  stream  that 
issues  from  the  lake  till  the  surface  of  the  latter  rose  to 
the  level  of  S.  Giovanni.  Then  rocks  were  blasted, 
inclined  planes  made,  bridges  thrown  across  ravines — 
water  rushed,  oxen  towed,  men  and  poles  pushed,  and 
the  whole  fleet  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Torbole  !  If 
fifteen  days  and  fifteen  thousand  ducats  went  over  this 
extraordinary  enterprise,  it  was  time  and  money  well 
spent,  and  we  may  be  sure  not  grudged  by  the  Republic, 
to  whom  it  ensured  the  defeat  of  the  Visconti  and  their 
confederates. 

Riva  itself  was  the  prize  that  fell  to  the  Venetians  a 
few  months  later — a  prize  of  which  they  kept  tight  hold 
for  seventy  years,  relinquishing  their  grasp,  not  in  sub- 
mission to  conquest,  but  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  which, 
in  1509  A.D.,  awarded  the  city  to  the  Prince-Bishops  of 
Trent. 

From  Loppio  the  train  picks  its  way  between  the 
blocks  of  a  huge  landslip,  climbing,  climbing  always 
till  we  come  to  the  village  of  Nago.  And  there,  all  at 
once,  without  the  slightest  note  of  warning — a  view  that 
takes  the  breath  away  !  To  the  left,  a  group  of  shat- 
tered walls  on  an  abrupt  knoll,  black  against  a  sunset  sky 
of  palest  citron,  is  Penede  :  to  the  right,  rising  from  the 
fertile  plain,  like  green  islet  from  green  ocean,  is  Monte 
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Brione,  beyond  that  again  the  towering  heights  of  the 
Rochetta.  The  centre  is  filled  with  an  expanse  of  shim- 
mering blue  that  seems  as  limitless  as  the  Mediterranean 
itself.  Possibly  it  is  the  amazing  suddenness  with  which 
the  picture  bursts  upon  the  traveller  that  its  effectiveness 
lies — but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  one  which  remains 
indelibly  photographed  upon  the  memory. 

And  now  in  boldest  sweeps  we  descend  upon  the  broad 
valley  floor,  so  absolutely  level  that  we  cannot  doubt  in 
pre-historic  days  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  lake.  It  is 
ribboned  by  the  great  bends  of  the  River  Sarca — flowing 
slow  and  languid  now  after  its  rough-and-tumble  race 
from  the  glaciers  of  the  Presanella — and  from  it  rises 
what  must  have  been  islands  in  its  subaqueous  days, 
great  rocks  like  sharks'  fins,  or  the  upright  blade  of  an 
axe.  On  the  most  knife-life  edge  of  all  (or  what  appears 
to  be  so  from  our  present  point  of  view,  in  reality  it  is  a 
spur  of  the  Western  hills)  the  Castle  of  Arco  cries  aloud 
to  be  transferred  to  canvas. 

I  feel  that  such  a  marvellously  picturesque  ruin  should 
own  a  legend  correspondingly  picturesque,  but  I  cannot 
find  out  that  such  is  the  case.  Dietrich  of  Bern,  King  of 
the  East  Goths,  disputes  with  Rome  the  honour  of 
having  built  the  original  castle,  of  which  the  upper  tower 
of  the  present  ruin,  still  called  by  the  people  the  "Tower 
of  Tiberius,"  is  a  relic.  In  1 124  A.D.  Schloss  Arco  was 
bestowed  as  a  fief  on  the  Bavarian  Count  Albert  von 
Pogen,  by  his  friend  and  countryman  Bishop  Altmann, 
of  Trent,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Counts  of  Arco — as  the  descendants  of  Albert 
were  called  henceforth — though  deserted  after  its  demoli- 
tion by  the  French  in   170.";.     Two  hundred  years  have 
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elapsed  since  the  breath  of  Hfe  departed  from  this  grey 
shell,  the  frescoes  that  gave  it  bloom  and  colour  have 
long  since  faded,  but  all  around  as  guard  of  honour  about 
a  catafalque,  battalions  of  cypresses  still  stand,  sentinels 
of  death,  rigid  and  silent  as  the  corpse  they  watch. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  the  small  town  of  Arco — just 
one  huge  German  pension  from  end  to  end,  devoted  from 
the  beginning  of  winter  to  the  coming  of  spring,  to  the 
accommodation  of  invalids  seeking,  in  the  mild  airs  and 
genial  warmth  of  this  sheltered  spot,  alleviation  of  certain 
diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  and  distraction  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  troubles  in  the  strains  of  a  medi- 
ocre orchestra  and  the  other  kindred  attractions  of  a 
third  rate  "Curort."  That  any  place  can  contrive  to 
be  so  hopelessly  featureless  as  does  Arco,  is  in  itself  an 
achievement.  Its  one  lure  to  the  tourist  is  an  early 
Renaissance  Collegiate  Church,  whose  finely  propor- 
tioned interior  is  architecturally  interesting  as  an 
example  of  a  kind  which  is  not  common  in  Tirol.  But  if 
all  the  witchery  of  semi-tropical  vegetation  and  noble 
mountain  surroundings  be  needed  to  redeem  Arco  from 
utter  commonplace,  no  one  can  deny  that  she  has  both  in 
abundance.  In  sheltered  places  even  the  orange  and  the 
lemon  thrive  in  her  gardens,  the  fig  and  the  tobacco 
plant  grow  like  weeds,  not  wine  and  corn  alone  fill  her 
vats  and  garners,  but  oil  too.  The  tall  black  cypress 
spires  rise  from  clouds  of  silver-grey  that  are  the  olives 
of  the  South. 

Twenty  minutes  more,  and  we  alight  at  Riva.  Like 
the  life-story  of  a  beautiful  bondwoman,  whose  charms 
have  attracted  the  covetousness  of  all  who  looked  upon 
her,   that  of   Riva  has  been  one    of   slavery   to    many 
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masters,  of  subjection  to  the  strong  hand  that  could  best 
take  and  keep.  Oldest,  or  believed  to  be,  among  all 
inhabited  spots  in  Tirol,  who  can  say  to  whom  her  first 
colonisation  was  due?  That  the  inevitable  Roman 
established  not  only  a  fort,  but  a  naval  school  here,  is 
proved  by  inscriptions,  several  of  which  will  be  found 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  Pretorial  Palace.  The  heirs 
of  Rome  were  the  German  Emperors,  as  is  shown  by  a 
document  of  983  A.D.  Conrad  II.,  when  raising  the 
Bishops  of  Trent  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Empire  in 
1027  A.D.,  bestowed  upon  them  inter  alia  Riva  and  the 
surrounding  district.  Centuries  passed,  and  generations 
of  Bishops,  too,  before  John  III.  of  Trent,  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  consort  of  Mar- 
garet Maultasch,  and  was  compelled,  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries,  to  mortgage 
Riva  to  Mastino  II.  della  Scala.  The  good  Bishop  does 
not  seem  to  have  valued  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  at  a  very 
high  rate,  for  I  find  that  4,000  gold  guldens  was  all  the 
equivalent  he  received.  Small  wonder  that  he  of  Verona 
preferred  to  keep  what  he  had  got,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  return  the  pledge.  Like  dogs  over  a  bone, 
Ihe  della  Scala,  the  Visconti  of  Milan  (as  allies  of  Trent), 
and  the  Republic  of  Venice  quarrel  over  unfortunate 
Riva,  and  old  chronicles  relate  that  on  one  day  alone  she 
was  captured,  and  re-captured,  bv  each  of  these  parties 
in  turn.  We  have  seen  how  the  ingenuity  and  persever- 
ance of  Venice  got  the  better  of  her  adversaries  in  1438 
A.D.,  and  how  for  seventv  years  she  retained  what  she 
had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  grasp.  From  the  time  when 
Riva  passed  ngain  into  episcopal  hands,  the  town — 
prfimoted  to  be  such  in  1575  by  Maximilian  I. — was  left 
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to  recover  as  best  she  might  from  the  ravages  of  war,  but 
in  1703  these  again  were  her  portion.  At  the  beginning 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  Riva  suffered 
from  French  invasion.  In  the  game  which  Napoleon 
played  against  Europe,  she  was  tossed  about  from 
Austria  to  Bavaria,  from  Bavaria  to  Italy,  from  Italy 
back  to  Austria,  till,  by  the  Peace  of  1814  A.D.,  she 
returned  definitely  to  the  Double  Eagle,  and,  though  she 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  troubles  of  1866,  Austrian 
she  has  remained  ever  since. 

Beyond  that  dazzling  revelation  at  Nago  it  is  little  I 
see  of  the  lake  to-day.  By  the  time  I  reach  my  hotel, 
the  sun  has  set  and  the  lights  of  the  town  are  twinkling 
double  in  the  quivering  mirror  of  Benacus.  As  I  dine 
in  an  arbour  supported  on  piles  like  a  lake  dwelling,  over 
the  waters  which,  fanned  by  the  gentlest  of  breezes,  lap, 
lap,  lap  against  the  posts,  as  my  eye  catches  the  notched 
outlines  of  the  great  blades  of  a  giant  aloe,  or  the 
gracious  curving  branches  of  a  date  palm  against  a  sky 
of  purple  velvet  sewn  with  silver  spangles,  I  know  not 
if  I  be  waking  or  dreaming — if  this  be  still  Tirol,  or 
whether  some  enchanter's  wand  has  not  transported  me 
to  Sicilian  shores.  But  when  I  fall  asleep,  to  the  sound 
of  a  high  tenor  pouring  forth,  at  no  great  distance, 
impassioned  songs  to  the  twanging  of  a  guitar,  my 
dreams  are  of  the  Lion  of  S.  Mark,  who  wooed  and  won 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  such  imperious  fashion  full  four 
hundred  years  ago. 

After  gloomy,  world-worn  Trent— brooding  perpetu- 
ally over  the  memory  of  the  past,  a  heap  of  ashes  in 
which,  however,  a  spark  yet  lingers  which  at  any  moment 
may  leap  into  conflagration — it  is  enchanting  to  wake 
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up  on  a  fine  autumnal  day  in  Riva,  with  a  feeling  of 
strain  removed,  the  realization  that,  after  all,  life  is  not 
all  dust  and  decay  !  I  know  Riva  has  her  history,  too, 
but  old  age  and  trouble  sit  lightly  on  her,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  she  is  not  superbly,  sparklingly, 
young  still.  The  coffee  under  the  palms  of  the  hotel 
terrace  might  have  been  champagne,  so  exhilarated  one 
feels  this  blue  and  glittering  September  morning.  The 
air  is  still  daintily  light  and  fresh,  though  the  sun  shines 
with  all  the  fervour  he  keeps  for  July  north  of  the  Alps. 
Outstretched  before  me  is  the  lake.  What  words  can 
give  an  idea  of  its  incomparable  blueness?  Is  cobalt, 
touched  with  a  hint  of  green,  the  right  suggestion  ?  I 
know  not — I  know  only  that  never  w^as  water  so  radiantly 
clear,  and  jewel-like,  though  what  the  precise  jewel  is  to 
which  it  may  be  likened  is  quite  beyond  me  to  say.  It  is 
not  sapphire,  nor  is  it  emerald,  nor  yet  dissolved 
turquoise,  but  a  mingling  of  all  three,  with  countless 
diamond  sparks  thrown  in  which,  dancing  perpetually, 
coquet  with  the  sunbeams  that  seek  to  catch  and  hold 
them. 

Life,  even  to  the  impecunious,  cannot  be  very  hard  on 
the  shores  of  Garda.  What  matter  if  the  purse  be  lean 
when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  skv  is  blue  and  the  breeze 
balmy?  Winter  comes  disguised  as  spring  in  this 
blessed  land,  and  Mother  Earth  is  lavish  of  her  gifts.  As 
for  amusement — why,  there  is  always  something  to  afford 
it.  Gay  tourist  steamers  come  and  go  with  flags  flying, 
small  boats  flit  about  whose  twin  sails  of  red,  or  green, 
or  yellow  ochre,  make  them,  at  a  distance,  look  for  all  the 
world  like  rampant  butterflies  skimming  the  wave,  fussy 
little  motor  boats  fly  along,  making  more  noise  than  the 
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big  steamers,  and  in  the  intervals  of  all  this  joy,  when 
actually  nothing  else  happens  to  be  going  on  to  provide 
a  gratis  entertainment,  all  Riva  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
quay  and  fishes.  Nobody  ever  seems  to  catch  anything — 
but  what  does  that  matter?  Hope  springs  eternal,  and 
the  off-chance  is  worth  living  for. 

The  very  mountains  which  hem  in  the  waters  of 
Benacus,  though  undeniably  bare  and  rugged,  shimmer- 
ing in  light  as  they  do  this  diaphanous  morning,  suggest 
the  mise-en-scene  of  some  superbly  staged  opera,  rather 
than  stern  reality,  and  the  illusion  is  heightened,  when 
from  the  barracks  of  the  Kaiserjager  hard  by  (which,  by 
the  way,  usurps  the  site  of  Riva's  Roman  fortress)  strains 
of  music  float  across  an  intervening  belt  of  water.  That 
is  Monte  Baldo  which  rises  East  of  the  lake.  If  her 
slopes,  so  sparsely  tufted  with  green,  are  steep,  the 
Rochetta  on  the  west,  is  a  series  of  uncompromising 
precipices,  shooting  up  aloft  in  walls  and  peaks  of  buff 
and  cream  and  dove-colour,  which,  both  in  abruptness 
and  in  tinting,  have  something  distinctly  Dolomitic 
about  them.  Few  are  the  villages  on  their  flanks — what- 
ever scanty  signs  of  habitation  may  appear  on  the 
eastern  side,  to  the  crannies  of  the  Rochetta  hardly  a 
swallow's  nest  could  cling. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  particularly  alluring  about 
Riva.  There  are  absolutely  no  sights  to  be  endured  !  At 
least,  to  my  fathomless  satisfaction,  there  are  none  on 
the  occasion  of  my  present  visit.  Recollection  pricks 
with  the  fact  that  the  Inviolata  Church  is  an  interesting 
example  of  purest  Italian  Renaissance  architecture  in  its 
most  flourishing  period,  but  the  Church  has  most 
obligingly  closed  for  repairs,  and  I  cannot  enter. 
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1  must  admit  that  one  or  two  old  towers  give  the  town 
a  certam  character,  when  seen  from  the  lake,  and  one 
or  two  inscribed  stones  are  set  in  the  arcade  of  the 
Palazzo  Prstorio,  built  under  Scaliger  rule  in  1370 — 
how  much  better,  by-the-bye,  this  stately  title  sounds 
than  plain  "town  hall"  !  One  of  these  stones  records 
that  a  certain  Claudia  Severa  entrusted  a  sum  of  60,000 
sesterces  to  the  Collegio  Nautico  Benacense,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  annual  decoration  of  her  family  graves. 
A  second  interesting  tablet  is  a  votive  offering  dedicated 
to  Juno.  Two  more  commemorate  the  Tribune  Fabia,  to 
whom  the  district  of  Judicaria  belonged,  and  yet  another 
recalls  in  Hebrew  characters  the  memory  of  the  Rabbi 
Jacopo  da  Marcaria,  who  conducted  an  important  print- 
ing establishment  at  Riva  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  But  these  inscriptions  can  be  glanced  at  as  we 
pass,  and  need  be  no  interruption  of  the  saunter  which 
seems  the  only  thing  appropriate  to  Riva  on  a  sunny 
morning. 

The  life  of  the  town  centres  in  the  Piazza  Benacense, 
so  picturesque  with  its  arcades,  its  statue  of  St.  John 
Nepomuk,  the  bright  sailed  boats  moored  at  its  quavs, 
and  its  mediaeval  tower,  called  Appolonare,  which,  stand- 
ing here  as  early  as  1220  A.D.,  was  the  largest  of  all  the 
towers  connected  by  a  ring  of  walls  that  then  defended 
Riva.  Further  on  the  Piazza  Catena  interests  bv  reason 
of  its  name,  which,  being  interpreted,  reminds  one  of  the 
time  when,  to  secure  the  harbour  from  nocturnal  attack, 
chains  were  drawn  across  its  mouth. 

This  Pia/za  C\Ttena  is  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
convenient  little  piihh'r  motor  boat.  I'or  50  Heller  it  took 
me  clown  to  the  I'alls  of  the  Ponale.  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  lake.  It  passed  under  walls  of  rock  which  for  sheer 
precipitousness  surpass  those  of  the  Axenstrasse.  Along 
their  face  the  magnificent  Ponalestrasse  has  been  hewn, 
a  mere  streak  it  looks,  slashed  across  the  overhanging 
cliffs  and  curving-  with  their  contours  at  an  immense 
heisfht  above  the  water.  After  about  fifteen  minutes  I 
was  deposited  at  a  tiny  restaurant,  which,  finding  but 
precarious  footing  on  the  rocks,  has  had  to  stretch  its 
balcony  over  the  fathomless  depths  of  lucid  blue.  From 
this  balcony  the  view  of  Riva,  spiked  by  cypresses  and 
backed  by  an  ampitheatre  of  picturesquely  grouped  hills, 
is  a  very  charming  one. 

Close  to  the  restaurant  the  waterfall  plunges  through 
a  twisted  chasm  into  the  lake.  It  can  now  be  comfort- 
ably seen  from  a  gallery  carried  along  the  face  of  the 
rocks — a  more  pleasant  mode  of  inspection  than  that  in 
vogue  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  visitors  were  slung 
across  the  gorge  by  means  of  an  iron  rope  and  cradle. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  sensation  afforded — one  too 
uncanny  to  make  me  regret  new-fangled  amenities.  A 
narrow  siz-zag  path  leads  up  from  the  restaurant  to  the 
road  above  in  twenty  minutes,  and  by  this  I  regained 
Riva  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Our  motor  boat  allows  itself  a  little  variety  by  puffing 
off  to  Torbole  and  back  in  the  intervals  of  conveying 
passengers  to  the  Ponale  Fall.  Torbole  is  the  fishing 
village  in  the  Eastern  corner  of  the  head  of  the  lake,  to 
which  Riva  looks  across,  and  the  two  places  are  con- 
nected by  a  couple  of  miles  of  dusty  high  road.  For 
those  coming  from  Mori  a  most  delightful  alternative  to 
following  the  huge  circuit  made  by  the  railway  line  via 
Arco,  is  to  leave  the  train  at  Nago,  the  station  already 
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mentioned  as  lying  on  the  water-shed  between  Etsch  and 
Sarca,  and  take  the  Strada  Vecchia  which  leads  down  to 
Torbole,  five  hundred  feet  below.  This  old  track, 
roughly  paved  by  the  Romans  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  never  since  developed  into  anything  more 
pretentious  than  a  bridle  track,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  fine  new  road  that  sweeps  commodiously  round 
to  the  right  of  Penede,  passing  through  the  modern  fort 
which  has  superseded  the  ancient  Castello.  For  Castello 
in  her  youth  Penede  undoubtedly  w^as.  Later  in  life  she 
became  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  della  Scala 
and  the  Lords  of  Castellbarco.  Adjudged  in  1303  to  the 
latter,  she  was  forcibly  seized  by  Maximilian  L  some  two 
hundred  years  later.  In  1703  she  came  to  an  untimely 
end — the  prey  of  flames  lit  by  the  same  hands  that 
reduced  Schloss  Arco  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Strada 
Vecchia  threads  the  dreary  village  of  Nago,  and  at  its 
South  end  dives  into  a  depression  clothed  with  olive 
groves  between  a  spur  of  Monte  Baldo  and  Penede's 
heights,  crowned  with  what  is  a  picture  still,  though  but 
a  broken  crown  of  crumbling  walls.  Steep  and  stony, 
though  the  way  may  be,  its  hardships  are  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  delicate  loveliness  of  the  view.  Its 
elements  are  of  the  simplest.  A  mountain  slope  on  the 
left,  its  fender  dove-grey  splashed  here  and  there  with 
soft  fain!  green,  and  the  bolder  outlines  of  crag 
and  castle  on  the  right,  frame  a  lary  foreground  of  inter- 
woven, silver-green,  olive  foliage,  a  rent  in  which  reveals 
the  dun-walled,  red-roofed  Church  of  Torbole,  and  its 
attendant  grou[)  of  cypresses  silhouetted  against  the 
misty  blue  radiance  of  sea  and  sky.  Fxrcpt  for  tiie 
strong  note   struck   hv   the  cypresses,   it   is  a  picture  in 
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softest  pastel  tints.  An  infinite  peace  broods  over  all,  as 
I  come  this  way  one  Sunday  afternoon— not  even  the 
song  of  birds  breaks  the  stillness  which  the  chirp  of  the 
cicale  but  accentuates.  Lizards  flashing  across  the  sun- 
baked walls  of  olive-terraces  are,  for  a  while,  the  sole 
living  creatures  I  see,  and  when,  at  last,  approaching 
footsteps  resound  below  me,  they  are  only  those  of 
peasants  in  Sunday  garb,  sallying  forth  to  inspect  their 
vineyards,  or,  once,  of  a  long-haired  German  artist, 
equipped  with  huge  pipe  and  painting  box.  Smooth 
and  easy  of  gradient  though  the  new  road  be,  which 
curving  round  on  the  far  side  of  the  Penede  in  broad  and 
arrogant  sweeps,  courts  the  light  of  day,  I  prefer  the 
humble,  though  purgatorial  path  winding  down  through 
shady,  silent  olive-woods  where  Goethe's  fancy  may  well 
have  seen  the  altar  raised  so  long  ago  in  Grecian  groves 
for  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

That  he  found  inspiration  for  his  immortal  poem  on 
the  shores  of  Garda,  may  be  gathered  from  an  inscription 
on  a  house  in  the  centre  of  Torbole,  which  runs  thus  : 

"In  questa  Casa  dimoro 
Goethe. 
II  XII  Settembre  MDCCLXXXVI 
Heute  habe  ich  an  die  "Iphigenia"  gearbeitet 
Es  ist  im  Angesichte  des  Sees  gut 
von   Statten   gegangen,    Goethe's  Tagebiicher, 
i2th  Sept.,  1786." 

("I  worked  to-day  at    Iphigenia.      With    the   lake 
before  me,  I  made  good  progress.") 

This  house  is  close  to  the  small  hotel  Garda,  which, 
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under  its  old  name  of  "Locanda  al  Olivo,"  enjoys 
unenviable  fame  in  the  "Italian  Journals."  A  large 
new  hotel  is  being  finished  just  outside  the  village  on  the 
Riva  road,  and  promises  to  be  in  working  order  long 
before  these  lines  appear  in  print.  If  Torbole  seems  a 
place  of  small  attraction  to  me,  others  think  diflferently, 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  future  is  expected  for  it.  I  do  not, 
however,  care  to  linger  here,  and  am  fortunate  in  just 
catching  the  motor  boat  back  to  Riva.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  suffices  to  reach  the  Piazza  Catena,  but  the  "Ora" 
— the  strong  wind  that  so  often  blows  up  from  the  South 
on  the  lake  in  the  afternoon,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"Sover"  or  Northern  breeze  which  generally  prevails,  if 
there  be  v/ind  at  all,  in  the  forenoon — makes  it  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  such  tossing  and  splashing,  as  renders  the 
termination  of  the  voyage  more  welcome  than  I  should 
have  thought  possible. 

Above  Riva,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Rochetta,  is 
a  sturdy  round  tower  called  "  II  Bastione,"  sole  survival 
of  a  mediaeval  fortress,  built  by  the  \''eronese  on  the  site 
of  an  iith  century  stronghold  which  the  townspeople 
raised  for  the  better  protection  of  their  harbour,  and 
which,  all  but  this  tower,  was  demolished  by  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon  in  1804.  Its  creamy  walls,  glistening  in 
the  morning  sun  as  they  emerge  from  the  foliage  cloth- 
ing the  hillside  here  quite  thickly,  look  down,  athwart  a 
steep  foreground  of  shimmering  olives,  now  pallid 
green,  now  silver,  according  as  sun  and  wind  play  on 
the  fluttering  foliage,  into  the  harbour.  The  gaudy- 
sailed  boats  at  its  quays,  the  dancing  waters — liquid 
emerald  at  this  moment,  and  full  of  fleeting  lights — the 
arcaded  Piazza  and  the  lofty  Appolonare  make  up,  when 
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seen  from  the  platform  of  the  Bastion,  a  delightful 
picture.  F"urther  afield,  the  mountains,  in  a  huge  semi- 
circle, with  ancient  castle  and  well-grouped  villages, 
thoroughly  Italian  in  their  picturesque  perching  on 
ledge  and  crag,  confine  the  great  plain  which,  corru- 
gated with  rows  of  vine  and  fluffed  with  clustering  fruit 
trees,  reaches  to  the  vast  sheet  of  sparkling  water  away 
to  the  South.  The  way  to  the  Bastion  is  through  the 
Porta  San  Marco,  on  which,  by  the  way,  a  cardinal's 
hat  and  arms  are  sculptured,  and  by  an  excellent  path 
that  goes  up  through  the  olives  in  easy  windings.  Here 
and  there  in  the  shelter  of  a  bit  of  ivied  wall  a  palm  tree 
flourishes,  here  and  there  a  bench  invites  to  a  moment's 
rest,  and  the  whole  ascent  takes  just  half  as  much  again 
as  the  twenty  minutes  which  guide-books  and  hotel 
concierge  will  tell  you  is  necessary. 

We  might  spend  a  long  day  in  journeying  to  the  end 
of  the  lake  and  back,  over  the  waters  haunted  by  the 
wraith  of  Ortnit  of  Lamparten  hastening  from  Monta- 
bour  in  far-away  Germany  to  the  home  of  his  father, 
the  dwarf  King  of  Lombardy.  Unhappily  he  did  not 
flee  alone,  but  took  with  him  the  lovely  daughter  of  the 
Pagan  Prince,  who  not  content  with  sending  his  curse 
after  the  eloping  couple,  unchained  two  fierce  dragons 
and  sent  them  also  in  pursuit.  Ortnit,  all  love  and 
valour,  met  them  in  combat,  but  alas!  was  slain,  and 
thus  the  ending  of  Romance  was  Tragedy.  If,  indeed, 
this  were  the  end,  for  Legend  adds  a  sequel,  relating 
how  Wolfdietrich  sallied  forth  to  avenge  his  friend,  and 
killing  the  dragons,  received  the  hand  of  the  young 
widow  as  guerdon  of  his  prowess. 

We  might  halt  at  Tignale  and,  climbing  to  the  village 
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above  the  landing-place,  visit  the  Church  built  in  the 
15th  century  as  a  thankoffering  for  deliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Visconti :  at  the  flourishing  winter  resorts  of 
Salo  and  Gardone :  at  Manerba,  where,  on  the  Rocca, 
650  feet  above  the  lake,  the  remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle 
mark  the  spot  on  which  a  chapel  to  Minerva  stood  and 
gave  a  name  to  this  place  :  at  St.  Vigil ius,  whose  cypress 
guarded  chapel  on  its  promontory,  so  often  mistaken 
for  the  original  of  Bocklin's  "Toteninsel,"  is,  after  all, 
little  less  picturesque  than  wondrous  Pontikonisi :  at 
Garda,  once  the  prison  of  the  lovely  Adelheid,  whose 
adventures  would  fill  a  whole  volume  of  double-distilled 
Romance  !  I  hope  that  she  lived  happily  ever  after 
when,  as  the  widow  of  one  Emperor,  she  married 
another.  That  was  close  on  a  thousand  years  ago,  but 
it  seems  a  mere  yesterday  when  we  look  across  to  the 
marshes  below  Manerba  called  the  Lugano.  In  the  7th 
century  before  Christ  they  were  the  scenes  of  sanguinary 
battle  between  the  Goths  and  the  Ittruscans.  And 
fmally  we  might  land  at  Sirmione,  where  the  Castle  of 
the  della  Scala,  a  picturesque  remnant  of  the  13th 
century,  is  a  child  in  point  of  years  compared  with  the 
subterranean,  artificial  grottoes  linked  with  the  name  of 
Catullus.  All  this  we  might  do — and  spend  days  in  the 
doing — and  a  time  may  come  when  such  a  pleasant 
prospect  will  achieve  reality!  But  for  its  accomplish- 
ment the  barrier  must  be  crossed  which  we  set  ourselves 
at  the  beginning  of  our  journey,  and  this  year  (hat  may 
not  be. 

I  ran  write  no  more,  for  I  nm  verv  sad.      The  land- 
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scape  before  me  flames  in  all  the  glory  of  molten  gold, 
and  silver  and  copper,  but  "Finis"  is  spelt  by  every  leaf 
that  autumn  has  dyed  so  gorgeously,  and  "Finis"  is 
written  large  across  the  sky  bathed  by  the  setting  sun 
in  liquid  amber.  The  bells  of  Angelus  and  the  bugles 
of  the  old  Castello  call  "Finis"— "Finis"— "Finis," 
and  my  thoughts  are  able  to  frame  but  the  one  word 
"Finis."  This  night  my  steps  must  turn  North  again, 
and  when  the  day  dawns  I  shall  have  naught  but 
memories  of  "Das  Land  Tirol." 
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